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Turning two deep furrows with the Super C and McCormick disk plow. Harrow plows also available. 


Planting cotton with Super C and runner-type planter. Sweep-type fits the same mounting frame. 


‘ut more pull-power 


with a McCormick FARMALL Super C! 


“More pull-power than any tractor of its size”—owners report 
from actual experience with the McCormick Farmall Super C. 
They've found the Super C’s greater horsepower and weight 
form a perfect power-weight balance for greater pull- power. 
The big, wide tires have more ground-gripping area. This re- 


With forward-mounted implements. Super C correct 
power -weight balance provides positive traction, more 
pull-power for covering more acres, making fast, accurate 
turns with forward-mounted planters and cultivators. You 
do a better job of planting and cultivating while you watch 
your work on a Farmall Super C. 


990 LBS, 2044 LBS. 


Perfect power-weight balance. Super C weight is cor- 
rectly distributed between front and rear wheels. The high 


ratio of weight on the big drive wheels gives you better 
traction. At the same time you get positive, easy steering. 


cent less fuel! 


«+. With rear-mounted implements. Correct power-weight bal- 
ance means the Super C gives you ample pull-power for plowing, 
middlebusting, working with all rear-mounted implements. Set your 
implement deep with Touch-Control, climb on the Super C, feel 
its husky pull-power carry you steadily down the field, working 
always at the selected depth. 


Big, wide tires—more lugging ability. Super C tires are big— 
54 inches high. They give you more ground-gripping area, more 
load-moving ability in field and farmyard. You get more traction, 
more pounds pull from every ounce of engine horsepower. 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment 


sults in greater traction— more pull-power for all your jobs. 

Hitched to forward or rear-mounted implements, or har- 
nessed to heavy drawbar loads, the Farmall Super C gives you 
more pull-power than any tractor of its size—on up to 25 per- 


--. With drawbar loads. You'll quickly discover Sup 
correct power-weight balance pays off in greater p 
power when hitched to heavy drawbar loads. 
power you'll appreciate for disking, plowing or luggi 
a heavily -loaded spreader or wagon through soft 
muddy fields, 


Make your own PULL-POWER TE 


Ask your IH dealer to demonstrate Farmall Sup 
pull-power on any job on your farm... both on 
drawbar and with McCormick direct-connected i 
plements. See how much more work you can 
with correct power-weight balance. You'll soon 
why you get more pull-power—more work outp 
for your money with a Farmall Super C! 


Send wpe for Free Booklet! 


and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks .. . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . 


. Refriger- 
ators and Freezers. General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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F S easy to say that any tractor tire gives 
greater traction. 


It’s easy to say that any tractor tire cleans 
better. 


It’s easy to say that any tractor tire wears 
longer. 





But the most important question to you 
is—who says so? 


When farmers say so—farmers who’ve tried all makes of tractor tires—farmers 
with years of firsthand work-a-day experience in the field—then you ve got 
just about the best proof there is. 


And thousands of American farmers like you, in survey after survey, vote 
Goodyear’s Super-Sure-Grips their First Choice in tractor tires. 


Farmers say Goodyears pull where other tires won't. 


Farmers say Goodyears last longer. They ought to know! 


FIRST in Traction! * FIRST in Long Wear! + FIRST in Popularity! 


GOODFYEA 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


3 - We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”’—Every Sunday—ABC Network Super-Sure-Grip T.M. The Goodyear Tire @ Rubber Company, Akron, Ohie 
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JERIS 
for cn 
good grooming, 
and healthier, 
handsomer hair’ 


co-starring in “STEEL TOWN” 
a Universal-International Picture 
Color by Technicolor 








9 OUT OF 10 BARBERS USE 
DANDRUFF-DESTROYING* JERIS. 
YOU'LL LIKE ITS 
FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
” MASCULINE FRAGRANCE, TCO 





Only JERIS has all these five features: 


1. Natural, greaseless good grooming. 
2. Healthier, handsomer, look-alive hair. 
3. A stimulated, feel.alive scalp. 


4. Dandruff germs* destroyed on contact. 


5. Exclusive, fresh masculine fragrance. 


Get JERIS today at drug and 
toilet goods counters everywhere. 
Applications at barber shops. 















When Jack’s pate was oily 
His hair appeal was nil 
_He switched to greaseless JERIS 

' And now he’s 
got his Jill. 


L 
JERIS 


ANTISEPTIC 


HAIR TONIC 


*Pityrosporum ovale, which 
many authorities recognize as 
the cause of infectious dandruff. 
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Examine a Studebaker truck at close range and you 


114-ton shown with 12-foot platform stake—also available on 2-ton chassis 


BIG OR SMALL LOADS COST LESS TO 
HAUL IN A STUDEBAKER TRUCK 


can see why its far-advanced design does a grand job of gas-saving 
for thousands of farmers. There’s no excess bulk in a husky Studebaker’s 


streamlined structure—no squandering of power. 


There’s a size just right for every farmer’s 
requirements in the comprehensive Stude- 
baker truck line. Your range of choice runs 
from 14, 34 and 1 ton pick-ups or stakes to 
fugged, powerful 114 and 2 ton models. 


Studebaker truck cabs excel in comfort 
and convenience for the driver. Low floor— 
enclosed safety steps. Wide doors with 
automatic “hold-open” stops. Roomy seat 
with Adjusto-Air cushion. Floor ventilators. 


Decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice, 


“Lift-the-hood” accessibility to engine, 


ignition and instrument panel wiring make 


a Studebaker truck easy to service at home 
or on the road. You can reach right in and 
make adjustments quickly, conveniently. 


Snug warmth in cold weather is as- 
sured by Studebaker’s Truck Climatizer— 
heats the cab fast—ventilates it—defrosts 
windshield, too—available at extra cost. 


© 1952, The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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YOU ARE ENTITLED TO THE BEST! | 





Funk’s G-Research Is Boosting Yields by 
5, 10, 20, or MORE Bushels Per Acre... 


Are YOU Taking Less In YOUR Cornfields? 


Each year, more and more farmers in the South and Mid- 
South are planting adapted Funk’s G-Hybrids. The reason is 
simple. Funk’s G-Hybrid corn breeders have developed a com- 
plete line of 5-Star hybrids that are dependable for bigger yields 
of better corn—in comparison with open pollinated varieties or 
outdated competing hybrids. 
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Fast Starting 


Standability 


Insect Resistance 


Disease Resistance 


Drovth Resistance 


Fast-starting, deep-rooted well-established G-Hybrids— 
with bred-in resistance to insects, drouth and disease help 
put top yields of quality corn on sturdy stalks at harvest 


DEVELOPED, BRED AND FRODUCED IN THE SOUTH 


Funk’s G-Hybrids are the product of more than ten years of corn breeding 
work and testing in field laboratories and research plots throughout the 
South. For 1952, the most complete line of successful, dependable hybrids 
ever produced by any corn breeding organizations is available to the 
South and Mid-South. 


Funk’s G-Hybrids are not just ‘‘warmed-over”’ Corn Belt hybrids. They 
are bred from inbred lines selected from native Southern corns. They keep 
the good qualities of native corns, with many plus values for higher 
yield and dependable performance. Every Southern farmer deserves the 
opportunity to plant and compare Funk’s G-Hybrids with any other corn. 


if you believe your farm should produce more bushels 
per acre of top quality corn, in good seasons or poor— 
then plant the Funk’s G-Hybrid your dealer recommends. 


G-HYBRIDS MEET EVERY NEED IN 
ALABAMA, GEORGIA, FLORIDA 


Wherever you farm, you can depend on one or more Funk’s 
G-Hybrids as adapted, farm-proven «orns that come 
through with top yields of quality grain. Several improved 
G-Hybrids are available for 1952 planting. Outyield and 
outperform open pollinated corns. Your dealer can help 
you select the right G-Hybrid for your conditions. 


SEE YOUR DEALER ... ORDER FUNK’S G NOW 









Browsing —on Pastures 


and in PF 


E hear that one of our college 
teachers of agricultural journal- 
ism has been telling his students, 
“Every other page of The Progressive 
Farmer is about pastures or grasses.” 
Perhaps we're stretching the story a 
little, but we wouldn't try to per- 
suade the professor otherwise. He 
might do well to have his class mem- 
orize the tribute to grass written by 
John James Ingalls in 1872. Exten- 
sion Agronomist J. C. Lowery re- 
minded us of it again last month in 
sending in that feature of his, “The 
Pay-Offs in Grassland Farming.” 
Senator Ingalls wrote: 
“Grass is the forgiveness of nature— 

her constant benediction . . . 

It bears no blazonry or bloom to 

charm the senses with fragrance 

or splendor, but its homely hue is 

more enchanting than the lily or 

the rose’... 

It yields no fruit in earth or air, 

and yet should its harvest fail for 

a single year, famine would 

depopulate the world. .. .” 

Our Gulf Coast field editor, H. I. 
West, was writing enthusiastically 
just a few days ago of a crimson 
clover-ryegrass field of 8.5 acres in 
Baldwin County, Ala., which he had 
shown us a few weeks before Christ- 
mas. The field was seeded Oct. 13. 
In December the owner, Bill Camp- 
bell, turned on 25 head of 400-pound 
calves. Two days after Christmas he 
added 5 more. Now he thinks that 
with a normal winter this 8.5 acres 
will carry all 30 to May 1. We're for 
more and better pastures. 


But after you’ve checked to see 
that we have given due attention to 
pastures this month (16, 17, 26, 55, 
84B, 132, 134, and 167), we'd point 
out that the South isn’t making prog- 
ress in that one field alone. We're 
beginning to think of “Broilers by the 
Billion” (20) and a billion dollars from 
trees (76A), as well as counties that 
can average 50 bushels of corn an 
acre (22); we're adding new vege- 


This Month’s Cover: 30,000,000 Smiles 


Hoe” many million smiles will this 
month’s cover cause? 

Well, we'd say anywhere from 10 
to 30 million. For we are printing 
about 1,200,000 copies of this cover 
and each one will certainly be seen 
by over 5 persons on an average— 
6 million persons. Hardly a one of 
these 6 million seers will fail to smile 
the first time he or she sees these 
adorable pups—and most of the 6 
million will smile at the little white 
paws, red tongue, and glad, spar- 
kling eyes several more times before 
this Progressive Farmer is thrown 
away—that is, if anybody can bear 
to throw it away! 

Why not check your farm and 
home now by the 50 question test 
on page 158? Then clip out that 
page for further checking when this 
year ends—meantime framing this 
cover for your boy’s room. 


table varieties (36) for bigger yields 
and better quality and colorful plant- 
ings of berries for winter flowers (74), 
We're learning enough about live- 
stock auction markets to begin think- 
ing of what makes a good one (824A), 
More and more we're thinking of 
making our time (136), lives (170), 
and communities (106) count. In “A 
Master Farm Family” (18), you'll find 
the first of six features about out- 
standing Alabama families who are 
making their lives count. 


With all the facts which he was 
able to obtain for “Invitation to Op- 
portunity, pages 16 and 17, Dean 
Chapman told us, “I believe this to 
be the most important evidence ever 
produced to show that we are moy- °* 
ing toward a better balanced system 
of farming of the kind for which The 
Progressive Farmer has worked for 
so many years.” You'll not overlook 
his proof that the South has seeded 
over 4 of every 5 new pasture acres, 


When the American Farm Bu- 
eau Federation made one of its Dis- 
tinguished Service awards to D, 
Howard Doane we were delighted, 
Mr. Doane has been one of the great ~ 
practical leaders in the field of farm 
management and farm economics in 
this country. In 1923 he founded the 
organization that prepares for you © 
each month “What’s Ahead” (8). A ~ 
rural appraisal system, developed ~ 
under his leadership, has been adopt- © 
ed in several nations of the world. 
Today, retired from business and an 
active farmer, Mr. Doane continues 
to search for new methods to make 
farming more profitable. 


Sten 


Srapriitizs 


We plan to bring you next month 
such an issue as we've never been 
able to prepare before. If it gets to 
you a few days later than usual, we 
hope you'll forgive us. Some of the 
features are announced on page 169. 





Send 10 cents for one copy (or 25 ~ 
cents for three copies) of last month’s 
Crepe Myrtle, Azalea, Camellia cover. 
Better order quickly. 


——— 
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For quality in 
electrified farm equipment... 














MORE POWER TO THE AMERICAN FARMER through more electricity on the farm 





DRIES COR 


ELECTRIC VENTILATOR KEEPS EGG PRODUCTION HIGH YEAR ROUND 





Clean, fresh air also means bigger milk checks for dairymen 


Studies show that a hen needs twice 
as much air as food and water combined! 
That’s why more and more farmers are 
installing modern electric ventilators in 
their poultry houses. 


Help keep litter dry 


Poultrymen find that such units re- 
move foul, moisture-laden air and help 
keep litter dry. Where it was necessary 
to change litter every week or 10 days, 
many farmers now make the same litter 
do all winter. 





Pemmice™. _ 
In the winter, the clean fresh air provided 
by poultry house ventilators means healthier 
flocks, greater production. In the summer it 
protects birds against heat prostration. 





Dairymen, too, like Nick Adler Jr. of 
Palatine, Ill., find that a clean dry barn 
helps produce more milk of better qual- 
ity, keeps herds healthier and prevents 
damp rot and decay oi timbers. 


Dependable service 


Mr. Adler installed a ventilator 
equipped with a G-E motor years ago, 
reports trouble-free service from the 
unit ever since. For more information, 
check “Electric Ventilator” on the cou- 
pon below. 





Whether for poultry houses or dairy barns, 
electric ventilators eliminate the work of open- 
ing and closing windows, operate quietly and 
automatically, require little attention. 





WAGON UNLOADER HELPS OHIOAN FILL SILOS FASTER 


With farm help as difficult to get as 
ever, Harold P. Richards, owner of the 
Orchard View Farms, Strongsville, O., 
recently decided to install a modern 
electric unloader on his farm truck. Now 
he finds that his silo blower has more ca- 
pacity because the wagon unloader feeds 


auee ore 





the blower at a more uniform rate. This 
lightweight unit (62 lbs) can be mounted 
directly on the roller shaft of his wagon. 
It is powered by a G-E %-hp motor. For 
more information on this modern elec- 
trical worksaver, check “Wagon Un- 
loader” on the coupon. 


cee ee 
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- « « look for these labels 
whenever you buy. 








N, DOUBLES HIS CROP VALUE 


Mr. Anderson checks the temperature of heated air forced through the corn by his drier. 





EGG CLEANING TIME CUT 75% 


Harry Snellenberg, Ivyland, Pa., re- 
ports that where it once used to take 
4 or 5 hours a day cleaning dirty eggs, 
he now washes them in less than an 
hour. Responsible for this time saving 
is a new egg cleaner combining two 
modern scientific developments — a G-E 








egg cleaner in action. 


Calrod* heating unit and an effective 
detergent with specific cleaning action. 

Says Mr. Snellenberg: “It minimizes 
the amount of egg handling. Moreover, 
correct washing under proper temper- 
ature helps keep stored eggs fresher, 
longer.” For more information, check 
“Egg Cleaner” on the coupon below. 
*Reg. Trade-mark 








(J Crop Drier 
oO Wagon Unloader 





NAME 





General Electric Company, Section B-671-19, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


1 would like more information on the following equipment. 





Nebraska farmer boosts wet- 
corn market value from 80‘ to 
$1.70 a bu. with crop drier. 





Bill Anderson, a farmer near Ansley, 
Neb., had wet corn last fall, as did thou- 
sands of other farmers. Rather than sell 
it at the low-grade price of 80¢ a bushel, 
he reduced the moisture content with his 
portable crop drier. After drying, he was 
able to sell the corn at $1.40 to $1.70 a 
bushel. 


Cuts moisture from 45% to 15% 


In only 5 hours, Mr. Anderson’s crop 
drier cut the moisture content of 280 
bushels of shelled corn from 45% to 15%. 
This fast, efficient action enables farmers 
like Mr. Anderson to beat wet-corn stor- 
age problems and get more food value 
and better prices from their crops. 


Automatic controls for safety 


This portable crop drier uses a jet 
burner developed by General Electric. 
Power is supplied by a G-E motor, and 
control includes a G-E flame-detector, 
safety fuel valve, master switch control, 
and other automatic devices. For more 
information, check “Crop Drier” on the 
coupon below and send it in. 





C0 Electric Ventilator 
Ci Egg Cleaner 





ADDRESS. 
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Never neglect 
a Splinter 


The tiniest injury can become infected. 
Always protect with BAND-AID, the 
only adhesive bandage that gives you 
Johnson & Johnson quality. 


Always look for the name 
on the box 


1OO% STERILE 











ULL employ- 

ment and higher 
wages are maintain- 
ing a big demand for 
the high-level diet 
foods like milk, eggs, 
and meat. Take ad- 
vantage of this fact 
to increase your farm 
income. As earnings 
of city families in- 
crease, more of these 
foods will be bought 
by them. 


(Prepared for The Progressive 
Farmer each month 
Agricultural Service, Inc., larg- 
est farm management service 
organization in America, in co- 
operation with our editors.) 


On many small 
farms income can be 
more than doubled 
by producing eggs, 
broilers, or milk. 
With modern equipment, one man 
can easily take care of 1,000 layers, 
10,000 broilers, or 10 to 15 milk 
cows in addition to other regular 
farm work. 


Eggs will pay this year if you have 
the buildings or can convert an old 
building to handle chicks and hens. 
Your hatchery or feed dealer is will- 
ing to help finance chicks and feed. 


Start chicks early. Order all you 
can take care of. Many farmers will 
cut back on orders because of the 
break in egg prices and rising feed 
costs. Egg prices will be high again 
next fall. Those of you who took our 
advice the last two years and started 
pullets early made money. 


Dairying for the long pull is in a 
very strong position. Many farmers 
with a small acreage and extra family 
labor should buy more dairy cows. 
Higher feed and labor costs will dis- 
courage dairymen farther north and 
will leave a stronger milk market for 


the South. 


Build up a high-producing herd 
and sell fluid milk where practical. 
More farmers are qualifying as 
Grade A producers to get more milk 
dollars. Dairying will be more profit- 
able when the present inflation has 
played out. In periods of declining 
prices, feed and labor costs tend to 
go down faster than milk prices. 


Sell your beef cows and buy bred 
dairy heifers to freshen next fall if 
you have a small acreage and family 
labor shortage. 


Part-time farming may be the an- 
swer for some small farmers. You 
may be money ahead if you seed 
down your farm and take an off-farm 
job while you are building up a herd. 


Beef production may run into price 
declines. The big build-up in num- 
bers will reach its peak in two or 


—_—_—_———————————— 


WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 





three years. Spread 
between beef and 
pork prices is the 
greatest in 30 years. 
This is caused by 
rapid build-up in 
breeding herds along 
with strong con- 
sumer demand. 

Be slow about 
buying stock cows 
at present high 
prices. A cow that 
cost $250 to $300 
will not pay out if 
beef prices go down 
too much. If you are 
operating a cow and 
calf plan, keep your 
herd young-—sell 
cows as they pass their prime. 


by Doane 


Push pigs to hit the high market 
next summer. Breed sows and gilts 
now to feed out on 1952 crops. 
Spring and summer pigs should pay. 


Plant a big garden. Start early and 
produce as much of your home needs 
as possible. Frozen and canned fruits 
and vegetables will help next winter 
when there is little farm income. 


Cotton will again bring a good 
price. USDA is asking for a 16-mil- 
lion-bale crop—the same as for 1951. 
If you produce lots ef cotton, con- 
sider selling at least half of your 1952 
crop on the October or December 
future market which is now around 
39 cents. High cost of production 
and a shortage of farm labor will be 
the biggest problem in 1952. 


Corn will be a high profit crop 
only if you get high yields at relative- 
ly low cost. One dollar spent for fer- 
tilizer should bring you $3 or $4 
next fall. Set your goal for 50 bushels 
or more per acre. 


Take delivery on any needed sup- 
pligs or equipment that can be bought 
ahead. Buy to cover your needs in- 
stead of wants. 


Fertilizer will be short of demand. 
Any change in price will be up. 
Nitrogen and phosphate fertilizer are 
critical. Store on your farm all the 
fertilizer needed. It is the best buy 
of 1952. 


Repair parts should be bought 
now. Costly delays will be avoided 
if you have spare parts on hand. 
Make a complete check of equipment. 
Don’t guess. 


Feed will be short in some areas. 
Do not risk being short on hay and 
other feeds needed to insure strong 
calves, pigs, and lambs, 





Spread lime and phosphate 
where needed. 

Prepare a good seedbed for 
spring plantings of grasses 
and legumes. 


%* Bring farm record book up to 
date. 

% Make farm map and cropping 
plan. 

* Haul manure before plowing 
time. 

* 

* 





Things To Do This Montk 


*% Treat cattle for lice and grubs. 

% Build self-feeder for hogs. 

% Have brooder house ready be- 
fore chicks arrive. 

% Fence all areas to be used for 
pasture. 

*% Take delivery on fertilizer. 

% Ditch or drain all wet places. 

Adopt the methods of farmers 
who are prospering. 






















“BOYETT” 


THE LEADER IN ROW 
CROP SPRAYERS FOR 
AQUARTEROFA 
CENTURY. 








HORSE-DRAWN 
SELF-PROPELLED 
TRACTOR-MOUNTED 


For descriptive literature 
write direct to 


BOYETT SPRAYER MFG. 


NASHVILLE, GEORGIA 


FALL’S MOST RICHLY 


COLORED TREE! 












—— 








NEW 
ROYAL 


MAPLE #* 
BY MAIL 
OFFER 
Grows Anywhere! $ 
Wonderful Shade on. 
Tree (3 for $2) 


In fall, this is the most gorgeously and richly 
colored tree in all America. The leaves ore a 
brilliant rosy scarlet—brighter than you can 
imagine! In spring the tree is full of beautiful 
scarlet flowers. As you can see from the pic- 
ture this magnficant tree is perfectly symmet- 
rical, wonderfully ‘graceful. Will add tremen- 
dous value to your property and give you 
years of proud satisfaction. Reaches a height 
up to 70 ft. Sent ideal transplonting size! 
Limited Supply—order now! Send $1 for 1, 
$2 for 3, postage prepaid. C.0.D.’s welcome. 
If not oe return at once for money 
back. Extra Gift—if you order at once you'll 
receive ao colorful Red Twig Dogwood Tree! 
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KRUSE NURSERIES, Dept. 61147 * 
_Bloomington, Illinois : 





Address... 
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DR. WINCHESTER OF USDA with 


Angus identical twins — one of the pairs 
used in recent USDA feeding tests. Results 
show that calves on reduced rations during 
Winter make economical gains when placed on 
full feed in Spring. Such calves required less 
feed to reach 1000 lbs. than those continuously 
on full feed throughout the Winter months. 


Farm 
Service 


eae a A A TLC LE PA A LAI 


1952 FERTILIZER 
SHORTAGE? 
Wise use is especially advisa- 
ble, cautions USDA. Ask your 
County Agent which crops re- 
spond best to fertilizers in 
your particular area. 


pone 


EXAMINE FOR 

CATTLE GRUBS 
this Winter, suggests USDA. 
Spraying or dusting with rote- 
none kills the grubs; assures 
against heel flies next Summer 
that would produce more 
grubs. See your County Agent 
for best time and treatment. 


SEASONALLY CORRECT OIL for your tractor and‘other 

farm engines-is in the Cities Service C-800 line of swifter-flowing, 
richer-bodied, cleaner-running oils. You’ll know faster cold starting; 
sounder protection for steady, tough operation in any weather. Ask 
your Cities Service Farm Representative about his C-800 grades 
to save you engine wear and lay-ups... time and cash. Don’t take 
unnecessary chances. Call him today. 


= CUT SHOPWORK and ex- 
D> tend farm equipment life with 
Cities. Service Trojan greases. For 
every use... every type of bearing... 
there is a Trojan type to save you lost 
5 - R 1 | | C t hours and stretch farm production per 
horsepower. Get the custom-made 
QUALITY PETROLEUM Trojan greasing schedule that’s right 
for your own needs, simply by calling 
PRODUCTS your Cities Service Farm Represent- 
ein abisetied Baw 6m Baca ative now. He wants to help you. 
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Here’s what to do 


IF YOUR CAR OR TRUCK... 


. Smokes Drinks 
too much... too mane -- 



















too much... 


Tze 


..- buy it a new set of 


senet Power Piston Rings 


Save oil, save gas, restore engine power! 
Re-ring now with Sealed Power Piston 
Rings—the finest rings money can buy! 
Sealed Power MD-50 
Steel Oil Ring controls 
oil even in badly tapered 
and out-of-round cylin- 
ders. Sealed Power 
Rings are used by man- 
ufacturers of over 80% 
of all passenger cars 
and commercial en- 
gines. Write for free 
booklet ‘More Power, 
Less Gas, Less Oil.’’ 
Sealed Power Corpora- 
tion, Dept. E-2, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 


CHROME 


where it 


COUNTS! 





New Sealed Power 
KromeX Ring Sets have 
chrome-faced top com- 
pression ring and chrome- 
faced rails on oil ring for 
double resistance to heat, 
friction, corrosion, abra- 
sion in new high-compres- 
sion motors. Say ""KromeX"” 
to your repairman! 


"ine segs aacememeamaernaietetee Se =x inammaiatae 
” Lieccowwcceceasendusapeadmonee 


©1952 Sealed Power Corp. 


BEST IN NEW CARS! BEST IN OLD CARS! 
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Mr. Powers ... 76 years young in body and in spirit. 


By Alexander Nunn 


OWN in South Alabama, the 

Powers brothers, Jack and Jim, 
of Baldwin County, are becoming 
known far and wide for their live- 
stock farming—beef cattle, sheep, 
chickens, and hogs. Every year at 
Montgomery they carry away all the 
top sheep prizes. One year Jack won 
Baldwin’s corn derby with 119 bush- 
els an acre. 

During the war, Jack, who has no 
children, did his part in uniform 
while his brother Jim stayed at home 
and kept the farm going. Now in a 
constantly growing and improving 
program, they and their families are 
beginning to reap the rewards of 
hard work, intelligent planning, and 
an era of good farm prices. I’ve seen 
few farms with a more diversified 
livestock setup. 


If you visit the brothers and their 
families, however, you won't find any 
one of them with quite the color of 
their father, L. O. Powers. Seventy- 
six years young, he rides the farm all 
day, day after day, seeing to it that 
everything is all right with every 
animal and every fence. In a race 
with our car, he easily made 23 miles 
an hour. We had a suspicion he could 
have added another 5. 

“Fifteen years ago,” he told us, 


“right here where I’m talking to you, 
I sold 32 head of cattle for $320. Not 





long ago we sold 3 heifers and a cow 
for $6,000. Of course, I like these 
times better than the old days. The 
boys and me fought grass for 40 
years. For the last 10 years we've . 
been trying to grow it, and doing 
better than we ever did the old way. 

“It’s true your money isn’t worth 
much these days, but you've got 
money to spend. Used to, things 
didn’t cost nothin’. Why, I bought 
brogans for a dollar a pair, but we 
didn’t have any money to buy with. 

“My father homesteaded 160 acres 
of this land, and then bought 160 
acres more for $1.25 an acre. 

“One year we made enough on 
sweet potatoes to pay for the land, 
the stumping, and the fencing. The 
next year we planted it in Irish po- 
tatoes and had to give ’em to the 
folks in Foley to get ‘em off the land. 
So we quit Irish potatoes. 

“Used to, you could fence up a 40 
and put 10 sheep on it and they'd 
*starve to death. It takes these tame 
grasses to make animals grow. 

“I've run some cattle ever since® 
I was 10 years old. I’ve bought Dur- 9 
hams and Herefords to cross on our 
own cows, but they couldn’t stand 
the wiregrass country. Nothing could 
stand that grazing but native cattle. 7 

“We didn’t sell much in the old 
days, but we didn’t spend much. We ™ 
didn’t have much to spend for.” ¥ 
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Sure, the Oliver “77” and “88” are BIG tractors. Farmers 
have long known that an Oliver has what it takes for the 
toughest of farm jobs. 

But these tractors also have one BIG additional feature 
which makes any tractor not having it—obsolete. This BIG 
feature is the Direct Drive Power Take-Off. This addi- 
tional feature alone is sufficient reason for your next 
tractor being an Oliver. 

Direct Drive Power Take-Off means that the drive for 
Combine, Corn Picker or Sprayer is independent of the 
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Note that the drive for this power take-off is not through 
the transmission gears, but direct from flywheel through its 
own separate clutch and reduction gear. More power at the 
take-off and constant speed regardless of gear in which trac- 
tor is driven enable you to better meet varying field conditions. 


the BIG Feature of a BIG Tractor! 


tractor transmission or clutch. When you change gears, 
the power take-off speed does not change nor is power 
interrupted. A separate clutch for this power take-off en- 
ables you to start or stop operation of the driven machine 
quickly and conveniently. 

Why content yourself with any tractor not having this 
BIG feature? The Direct Drive Power Take-Off is just 
more proof that “you get more for your dollar from 
Oliver.” The Oliver Corporation, 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


OLIVER 


‘¢FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’? 





pe 


The Oliver Corporation, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Please send me full information on Oliver Direct Drive Power Take-Off. 
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You can take this as the Gospel 


Truth. Thousands upon thousands 
of farmers are quitting the ordinary 
tractor tires they’ve used for years 
...and are buying Generals... 
because they’re sold on the extra 





pulling power of General’s exclu- 
sive, sturdy, angle-action tread. 


GENERAL TRACTOR TIRES 


ie 


THE ONLY TIRE 
MADE WITH 





: V Angle-Action cleats—each thick 
anchor bar has nine traction points. 


V Wide thick tread increases draw 
bar pull. 


V Overlapping center bars for easier 
riding. 







Extra traction forward or backward 
even under heaviest load conditions. 


THE 


GENERAL 
FARM TIRE 





Made in the South 
for Southern Farmers 


















HAT’S NEW _ 
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By Don Lerch and Eugene Butler 


What About 1952? 


Just before start of the planting season each year Washington gazes 
intently into the future and comes up with a forecast on almost every. 
thing except politics and the weather, both of which are regarded 
here as being somewhat uncertain. Officials do not guarantee their 
forecast. But what they think usually is a fairly reliable guide for 
most farmers. 

It is interesting to note that there is more optimism insofar as 1959 ~ 
farm prospects are concerned than at any time in many months, 
The year 1952 will be a pretty good one for the farmers, say these 
officials; maybe better than 1950 and 1951, but not quite as good ag 
1947 and 1948. Official opinion is that the war in Korea will end” 
and that the big war in Europe will not start in 1952. ‘ 

Continued high-level national prosperity is forecast. The Govern. 
ment will pour $50 to $60 million into defense, about 50 per cent 
more than in 1951. Prices will go up another 5 to 10 per cent, but 
there will be no sudden spurt of inflation. Price controls will be con- 
tinued, and extended to include additional farm products. Black 
markets, here and there, will become a problem that will worry OPS, 

Demand for nearly all farm products, at prices averaging a little 
higher than 1951, will be strong. What worries Washington, and 
farmers, most is whether the big production goals can be met with 
limited supplies of farm labor, machinery, fertilizer, pesticides, and 
other things. There will be a 3 or 4 per cent reduction in the number 
of farm workers. New machinery will be down 20 to 25 per cent, 
There will be 8 to 10 per cent less superphosphate fertilizer, but a 
little more nitrogen and potash. On some pesticides you will have 
to accept substitutes. 





No Big Change in Farm Program Expected 


Congressmen are back in Washington with a lot on their minds, 
some of it not directly concerned with politics. There is the usual 
amount of talk on Capitol Hill about doing something for farmers 
in an election year. 

Congress will preach economy, but practice very little of it. It isa 
political axiom that taxes should not be raised or spending cut in an 
election year. There will be more talk about a new farm program, 
But Republicans don’t really want one, and Democrats are afraid to 
attempt one on their own hook. It might backfire in November. 

Price supports won’t be tampered with, much. A little tinkering 
here and there will be done, but no major changes are to be ex 
pected. Chairman Allen Ellender (D., Louisiana) is talking to his 
Senate Agriculture Committee members about a “guaranteed” price 
for essential farm products, including cotton. But most of the mem- 
bers are not listening. What bothers most Congressmen is whether, 
if prices drop, farm voters will blame the law (Republican) or the 
Administration (Democratic). 

On more or less side issues, we do not look for Congress to re 
organize the Agriculture Department, as requested by the Hoover 
Commission. And it is not likely to punish PMA, as suggested by 
the Farm Bureau and the Grange, by whittling its Agricultural Con- 
servation Program $256-million soil-conserving appropriation. Con 
gress already has authorized PMA to make plans to spend that much 
this year. 





Workin 
the mot 
Oil ar 
. near Li 
More Feed Needed for Livestock Havoli 
Tucker 


Agriculture Department officials break out into a cold sweat every oem anes 


time they look at their statistics on feed grain supplies and livestock 
numbers. There just are not enough feed grains to go around, with- 
out scraping too close to the bottom of the bin. This, they say, is 
certainly true if meat, dairy, and poultry production is to be main 
tained at the high level demanded by consumers who like to “eat 

high on the hog.” 


Indications are that farmers are not unaware of the situation. 4 
Farmers’ 1952 production intentions won't be officially reported for 
another month or so. But there are signs that farmers are taking the 
feed supply situation into account in making their 1952 plans. The 
USDA, in attempting to get some idea of the size of the spring pig 
crop, found that there were 8 per cent (Continued on page 140) 
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ch 
es Working night and day for 10 days at a time, 


the motor of this water pump gives Havoline Motor 
Oil a real workout. But Mr. Bill Dooley (right), 
near Lubbock, Texas, finds Havoline stands up. 
Havoline is ideal for gas or Diesel engines because it 
exceeds Heavy Duty requirements. Texaco Man Lloyd 
Tucker is visitor on left. Mr. Dooley’s irrigation sys- 


every tem makes possible a bale of cotton per acre. 
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ith Multiple 
etch Planter 


Mr. Joe E. Lewis (left), who farms 360 acres 
near Sikeston, Mo., shows Texaco Man W. B. 
Cunningham multiple vetch planter he put 
together for about $6.00, not counting the cost 
of the individual planters. 
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Rita Jean Lewis, eight-year- 
old daughter of Mr. J. E. 
Lewis, puts her horse “Bill” 
through the paces for Texaco 
Man W. B. Cunningham. 


o 





Mr. George Tinkham (left), near Cape 
Charles, Va., irrigates his truck farm, using 
easily movable aluminum pipes to carry the 
water. Like Mr. Dooley he uses Texaco Prod- 
ucts. He likes Marfak lubricant because it 
sticks to bearings better and longer, doesn’t 
melt.down and drip off, dry up or wash off. 
It seals out grit and dirt from open bearings. 
Texaco Man Vernon Martin is shown on right. 


TUNE IN ... Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
See newspaper for time and station. 


ed for FARM WITH 
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DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash, 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 


Mr. Joe E. Lewis, near Sikeston, Mo., 
hit on the happy idea of saving time, 
labor and fuel by mounting three in- 
dividual vetch planters on a crossbar 
behind his tractor. With his multiple 
planter, Mr. Lewis can sow 40 acres 
a day. 

Mr. Lewis has also discovered that 
it pays to farm with Texaco Products. 





Friendly visitors when service isneeded: That's 
what Texaco Men are, the country over. Texaco 
Man Alvin Crais of Laplace, Louisiana, has a 
friendly word with Mr. J. V. Fourmy, General 
Manager at the Belle Point Plantation of God- 
chaux Sugars, Inc., as he delivers Fire-Chief, 
the gasoline with superior “Fire-Power.” Wil- 
4 fred Tregre, Jr., son of the overseer looks on. 
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This Illinois Farmer Says: 


“I CAN ALWAYS DEPEND ON FIRESTONE OPEN CENTERS 
TO TAKE ME THROUGH” 






“I farm 240 acres of black loam. And I’ve found that there are times 
when I need tires with extra traction to get my work done. I choose 
Firestone Open Centers for my farm, because they have the traction that 
will always take me through. In my opinion they’re the best tractor tires 
a farmer can use.” 


LAWRENCE O. LARSON 
ORION, ILLINOIS 


Spock only one sure way to tell the difference between 
tractor tires, and that is to put them to work. On any 
job, you can soon see that the Firestone Champion Open 
Center outpulls all other open center tires. 


From the tractor seat you'll soon see why it outpulls all 
other tires. It’s the only open center tire with Power-Arc 
traction bars, tapered and curved to take a full-traction bite 
deep into the ground. And it’s the only tire that is designed 
to cup the soil for a stronger grip and give positive cleaning 
as well. 


Of course if you are one of the million or more farmers 
who prefer a traction-center type of tire, be sure to get the 
only traction-center tire ever built . . . the Firestone 
Champion Traction Center. 


Buy Firestone Champions for your tractor. You’ll find 
them the best tires you can use. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 


MORE AND MORE OPEN CENTER BUYERS 


Firestone 











CHAMPIONS 





Copyright, 1951, The Firestone Tire & Rubber @& 
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T looks like a price-cost squeeze is in the making, 
and you will have to do better-than-ordinary 
farming to make money in 1952. Several good 
farmers, talking around a big fire a few weeks ago, 
thought all evidence pointed in that direction. 

These men had before them a chart showing 40 
years of prices received and paid by farmers. 

Price history pointed out a lot of ups and downs, 
some good, some bad. You could almost feel the 
ood times that came with the rise in prices from 
1914 to 1920 when cotton went 
from 10 cents to above 40 cents 
per pound. A few groans were 
heard as they traced the falling 
price line down to 1932 and 5- 
cent cotton, $25-a-ton peanuts, 
and 2%-cent hogs. Smiles came 
again as the line moved upward 
from 1933, with some dips, to 
about 1940. Then came the sharp 
rise in prices from 1941 to about 
1948. Prices dropped from then until June 1950 
and the Korean War outbreak. 


Mr. Fanning 


The story of how prices moved up from June 
1950 to March 1951 was retold. Since last March, 
however, farm prices have declined somewhat. And 
right here one farmer wanted to know where prices 
were going in 1952. Nobody answered him quickly. 


This backward look revealed several things about 
prices that helped these farmers make up their 
minds about 1952. Standing out pretty clear was 
the fact that when farm prices go up, they generally 
rise faster than prices paid, and farmers have a 
temporary advantage. But on the other hand, when 
prices to farmers start falling, prices they pay go 
down slowly, and farm people get caught in a price- 
. cost squeeze. Not to be forgotten is the fact that 
steady farm prices and rising costs also cause a 
price-cost squeeze. And this is the kind of thing 
to expect in 1952, in the judgment of this group 
of farmers. These farmers thought that the only 
way out is through greater efficiency—planting cost 
dollars in more fertile soil. In this connection, they 
named nine things to be on the lookout for. 


1. A sizable part of present high demand is due 
to large Government spending for war and defense. 
Times “ain’t normal” and it’s not good business to 
consider them so. Farm prices are “sensitive crit- 
ters” and can go down mighty fast when demand 
becomes a little weak. Watch your step when prices 
stop rising. They can drop. 


2. Farm prices will bé about the same as in 1951, 
No unusual conditions are now in sight to push farm 
prices higher. With no rise in prices to help out, 
net returns must come through more efficient pro- 
duction. If you can’t get $15 more for your calf 
through a price rise, then you must get it by grow- 
ing a better calf more economically. 

3. Costs are high, and rising. In 1952, it won't 
be so much a matter of cutting out dollar costs as 
being sure every cost dollar pays its way. For ex- 
ample, high-priced feed in a gallon-per-day cow 
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How To Plan for 1952 


By J. W. FANNING 


Economist, Georgia Extension Service 


is powerfully risky in years like 
1952; or large amounts of fertilizer 
on 5-bushels-per-acre cornland. 

4, Full and economical produc- 
tion is a “must.” Low production at 
high cost can hurt mighty bad. 
Whatever it takes to do the job the 
right way is good business for 1952. 
The farmer who fails to have a lot 
to sell in this time of high produc- 
tion and living costs will find him- 
self in a “personal depression.” 

5. Planning and buying ahead 
will be good business. Most pro- 
duction goods will be in tight sup- 
ply in 1952. A halfway job of farm- 
ing because of lacking enough fer- 
tilizers, seeds, and pesticides will 
really hurt. 

6. Labor will be short and high. 
Flow of farm workers to defense 
work and other industries is still 
under way. Unless you have 
enough labor in sight, play close 
in to shore with high hand labor- 
requiring crops. Don’t gamble that 
1952 will be exactly like 1951. 
Short labor and too much rain 
could cause trouble. It’s certainly 
better to play for “balance” than 
for “long shots.” 

7. Feed supplies are tight and could get tighter 
with a smaller corn crop in 1952. Supply of feed 
grains is down, but livestock numbers are up. This 
means less feed per animal and probably higher 
prices. Plenty of home-grown feed in 1952 will get 
you around a tough spot and increase efficiency in 
livestock production. 






8. Farm debts are up. Short-term debts are rising 
fastest. The farmer who owes a large production 
loan and fails to produce abundantly and efficiently 
is likely in for some rough traveling. Lay out pro- 
duction plans carefully and make every borrowed 
dollar work overtime. 

9. Dollar reserves are mighty important in pres- 
ent-day farming. It’s getting more and more difficult 
for a farmer to ride through an emergency by tight- 
ening up on his belt and living from the farm. 


Fifty-bushels-per-acre corn, as Ken Jones (right), Crisp County, 
Ga., got from this field with blue lupine and plenty of fer- 
tilizer, will increase farm efficiency fast. At left is Mr. Fanning. 












































































































































Tractor farming takes dollars. Electric kitchens take 
dollars. A “rainy day” reserve in dollars is a mighty 
good thing to have around for the uncertain years 
ahead. This group of farmers thought that dollar 
reserves or “liquid assets” should step up in volume 
to keep pace with larger borrowings, higher costs, 
and greater risks. 

All told, these men thought 1952 would be a 
pretty good year for top-notch farming. While talk- 
ing about what’s ahead in 1952, the group laid a 
lot of stress on the kind of skill and management 
modern farming takes. One of the men remarked 
that it looked like a fellow who tried to run a farm 
these days first had to know how to manage dollars, 
because it surely took a lot of them to operate and 
live on. All agree that this one thing alone made 
careful planning a “must” on farms of today. 


Plenty of good pasture for good animals brings better-than-average net re- 


turns year after year to Bennett and Thomas, Morgan County, Ga., dairymen. 
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to the 1,200 miles of Gulf Coast from Brownsville, growin 
Tex., to the St. Petersburg-Tampa, Fla., region.” labor, 
The South’s Gulf Coast, aside from being one of bols a 
the favorite playgrounds of the American people, South 
is a land lavishly rich in natural resources—soil, every | 
water, forests, seafood, fur-bearing animals, oil, gas, rate th 
minerals. Here, to a greater degree than elsewhere The 
in the United States, are concentrated raw materials last ye 
needed by the fastest-growing group of American in- up ll 
‘ dustries; that’s why in a recent period $3 out of cent. 
every $4 spent by industry to build new chemical in the 
plants went into the Gulf South. Here cities are Southe 
growing much more rapidly than the nation’s urban & stores 


Rotary hoeing of young cotton on Wadsworth Brothers farm in Autauga County, Ala., covers 40 to 50 acres per tractor per day, 






In This Summary of Farm Progress 
in the South You Will Find Your 


Invitation to Opportunity 


a South’s producers can crow about: 
Electrified farms 
in the South have 
increased from 
420,700 in 1940 
to 2,029,117 in 
1951. Nation’s 
total of electri- for every citizen; increased annual 
4 fied farms today 
* is 4,522,637. 


seeding 80 per cent of USA’s pas- 
tures; selling 58 per cent of nation’s 


pulpwoods; producing four broilers 


livestock earnings of $2 billion. 


Mose Gordon, Hall County, Ga., and little Linda 
Coker reflect not only today’s progress, but the 












faith that hundreds of thousands of Southern 
farm families have in a still brighter future. 




















up with the country.” 

With this challenging invitation to op- 
portunity, the nation’s largest firm of investment 
brokers calls attention to the South’s recent growth 
and favorable outlook for the future. 


“( a South, Young Man! Go South and grow 


In its Investor’s Reader, the firm Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane tells investors, “The na- 
tion’s fastest growth area is the territory adjacent 


Symbols of the South’s “revolution” in farming: Herefords grazing Ladino 
clover and fescue on Lilly Brothers farm in Christian County, Ky. 


population. Here increases in farm earnings far 
outstrip the national average. ; 


But Southern progress is by no means confined 
to the Gulf Coast. Every state in the region is mak- 
ing spectacular gains. 

Turn to the northern border of the South. Con- 
sider, for example, Kentucky. The Bluegrass state 
now leads the Southeast in the value of livestock on 
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; farms. It has balanced crops with animals in an 
efficient and profitable system of farm management. 
- Now it is moving-rapidly toward balancing agricul- 


ture with industry. Last year 1% billions of new 
capital for industrial development were earmarked 
for spending in Kentucky. Few states in the nation 
can match this record. 


South Is World’s Atomic Center 

Near Paducah there is construction in progress 
which will double the city’s industrial workers. 
These developments include four new chemical 
factories, two giant steam plants which will gen- 
erate for local use more electricity than is required 
to supply the large city of St. Louis, and an atomic 
development of the Government. 

Of course, at Oak Ridge, Tenn., “Mystery City” 
of World War II, the South already has the nation’s 
largest atomic center. 

But a third development, even larger, is under 
way in South Carolina. It is the Savannah River 
plant, or the H-bomb plant. Across the river from 
Augusta, Ga., on a 250,000-acre tract of land, this 
is the largest construction project in the United 
States. It may cost $1 billion. 

Still a fourth atomic project has been located at 
Amarillo, Tex. In addition, the South has 25 co- 
operating atomic energy experimental laboratories. 

Had you realized that in the newly recognized 
“Atomic Age,” the South is the atomic center of the 
whole world? 

Already, atomic discoveries solve many peacetime 
problems. In agriculture, our experiment stations 
are applying them to crop production. By using 
radioactive materials, it is possible for agronomists 
to learn when, in what amounts, and from what 
sources plants get food for growth. Atomic knowl- 
edge is being applied to more efficient feeding of 
broilers, an enterprise in which the South holds 
national leadership. 

Atomic developments may well serve as a symbol 
of current industrial expansion throughout the 
South—a symbol of expanding industries, cities 
growing fast enough to make farmers compete for 
labor, and better markets for farmers. These sym- 
bols add up to higher nonfarm incomes than the 
South has ever known—incomes that for almost 
every group of workers are gaining at a more rapid 
rate than the national average. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce reports that 
last year the nation’s nonagricultural income was 
up 11 per cent. In the South, increase was 13 per 
cent. Manufacturing pd rolls increased 13 per cent 
in the nation and 15 per cent in the 11 states of the 
Southeast. Trade and service incomes, meaning 
stores and other business establishments, gained 9 
per cent in the nation, but 12 per cent in the South. 


52 Per Cent of Nation’s Farmers 

But industrial and nonfarm developments, great 
as they have been in recent years, have taken noth- 
ing from the South’s leadership in farming. 

The South has about half the nation’s farms. The 
1950 census tells us that 52 per cent of the farm 
people live in the Southern states. 

Of the three states that gained in number of 
farms during the past decade, the South has two— 
North and South Caroliria. 

Bright lights in the South’s rapidly growing cities 
have lured few young people from farms. Today 
the South has more people preparing for farm 
careers than all other sections of the United States 
combined. 

The South has 60 per cent of the total enrollment 
in vocational agriculture, including, of course, Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. It has 56 per cent of the 
enrollees in Veterans On-Farm Training Program. 


> 
Sky line of Houston, the South’s largest city, in 
the Gulf Coast area, which, by all economic yard- 
sticks, is growing “twice as fast as the nation.” 


It has 65 per cent of the nation’s 1,180,000 4-H 
club members; and all states with more than 100,- 
000 4-H members are in the Southern region. 


Among many progressive improvements and in- 
come-increasing changes in farming in the South, 
none has laid so firm a foundation for a higher level 
of permanent prosperity as achievements in grass- 
land farming. 

“At last we are getting very busy with grasses 
and legumes in Southern agriculture,” said Dr. H. H. 
Bennett, former chief, Soil Conservation Service, 
in a recent talk. “Not long ago, on f trip through 
the South I was so amazed by what farmers and 
ranchers had accomplished that I compiled some 
figures which tell the story.” (See table at bottom 
of page 44.) 

Dr. Bennett’s figures deal with work done in soil 
conservation districts. Except in Tennessee, these 
districts blanket the South. His figures include 
newly seeded pastures and range land, as well as all 
kinds and types of range and pasture improve- 
ments. In terms of work planned and work com- 
pleted, they tell what has been done in every state 
and region of the nation. Here are high lights of 
Dr. Bennett’s findings: 


1, Thirteen Southern states have seeded 81.6 per 
cent of the nation’s new pasture acres. 


2. Of the 22,300,000 acres in the United States 
upon which planned improvements have been car- 
ried to completion, 14 million acres, or 62.8 per 
cent, are in the South. 


3. Range improvement work has been completed 
on more than 11 million acres in the South and 
plans have, been made for improving an additional 
23 million acres. Work is going forward daily. Of 
the nation’s total acreage of range grazing lands for 
which planned improvements have been made and 
are under way, the South has 38.1 per cent. 


4. During the past five years, the South has been 
carrying forward pasture improvements at the aver- 
age annual rate of 2,075,845 acres, which is 59.3 
per cent of the nation’s total. In other words, the 
South is developing and seéding about three-fifths 
of the nation’s greatly needed additional pastures. 
“The annual rate in the South continues to rise from 
year to year,” says Dr. Bennett. 


5. In addition to all work completed to Jan. 1, 
1952, the South’s farmers and ranchers have an- 
nounced plans for adding 37,200,000 more acres of 
improved grazing lands, about 6 million acres of 
which will be plowable pastures seeded to a com- 
bination of grasses and legumes. 

The South is going to grass and livestock as fast 
as labor, fertilizer, seed, and breeding stock permit. 

When Dr. Bennett’s figures, along with those 
giving recent increases in farm animals, were shown 
to a USDA economist in (Continued on page 44) 






































Rolls of newsprint, made from pine, coming off the 
production line at the Coosa River plant in Alabama, 


THE PASTURE BOOM IN THE SOUTH 
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ACRES IMPROVED 

This USDA-SCS chart shows improvements applied 

in soil conservation districts in 13 Southern states 

with SCS assistance to Dec. 31, 1946 and 1951. (It 

includes estimates for last six months of 1951.) 
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The children gave their parents the table on their 


wedding anniversary. They enjoy family picnics. 


So the church and community won’t be without musicians, Mrs. Snell teaches 
a small group. Her youngest son, Don, and Ann Borland learn a duet. 
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Through All-Round Achievements, the Ralph Snells 
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of Dale County, Ala., Became 


A Master Farm Family 


E haven't seen many families quite like the 

Ralph Snells of Dale County, Ala. Like 

nearly every other family that has achieved 
Master Farm Family status, they've been working 
and planning and building together for a long time. 
And they’re still growing. 

In an unusual sense, however, it is a story of 
family teamwork and progress. On one side of the 
parents live Mr. and Mrs.: Ralph, Jr., and their two 
children; down the road on the other side live Jack 
and-his wife; right nearby in homes of their own 
live the two grandmothers. Daughter Carolyn, her 
husband, and little girl live in an upstairs apartment 
at the Snells. Married and living in Dothan, just a 
few miles away, with her husband and three chil- 


bg ' 


i 


dren is older daughter Dorothy. Youngest son Don 
is still in grammar school. Family get-togethers and 
family cooperation are everyday practice. 

“One of the farm homemaker’s jobs is to play the 
part of a balance spring,” Mrs. Snell told us when 
we first visited the family. “I try to keep the men 
from going crazy when it rains too much.” We 
never did find out just how she handled those weeks 
of drouth last year, but the men themselves seem 
to have considered the rains of early fall worse than 
the hot, dry weeks that had preceded them. 

The Snells got their start back in the days of 
World War I with 40 acres as a gift from the family. 
Gradually they have added to that until today, they 
own 420 acres. In years gone by it was cotton and 


Mr. Snell keeps an accurate record of all farm receipts and expenditures. Crops are 
grown in partnership with Ralph, Jr., and Jack on share basis common in their section. 
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Susan is growing up into a horsewoman, but her fa- 
ther, Ralph, Jr., was afraid to risk her riding alone. 





peanuts and some hogs that provided the farm pro- 
gram on which the family built. When Ralph, 
Jr., returned home from World War II service 
and Jack got out of school they and_their dad 
began to think of a system of farming that over the 
years would support all of them satisfactorily. They 
saw that in time both cotton and peanut acreages 
might be severely cut. They saw a need for new 
crops to bring in cash. So they’ve begun to work 
toward more hogs and an improved pasture pro- 
gram on which to establish a beef herd. Here they 
are in early 1952 well on their way. There are 50 
brood cows in the beef herd with 20 heifers coming 
along; the number of brood sows varies, but is usual- 
ly 10 or more. As late as 1947 the farm had 212 
acres of peanuts; in 1951 it had 82. Father and sons 
think it is going to take all these enterprises, with 
good yields and good livestock management, to pro- 
vide the income that will support the standard of 
living that they want for their families. With effi- 
cient use of all their land, they’re not sure but that 
they'll need more. 


Master Farm Family awards axe not made only 
on good farming and good homemaking. Always 
there is the question, “What are members of this 
family doing to help their community? Have they 
helped to build their school and their church? What 
contributions have they made to their county and 
in larger fields of service?” Mr. and Mrs. Snell 
score as high in community participation and leader- 
ship as they do in the home and on the farm. When 
the doors of the Pinckard Baptist Church open, 
Mrs. Snell is always there as pianist. 

Sometime ago she realized that musicians were 
scarce in the church. Immediately she began teach- 
ing music to neighboring youngsters. “I love to 
watch little fingers learn to play the piano,” she re- 
marked. “I like beginners and the first and second 
grades of music. It is interesting to see their minds 
develop along with their fingers.” 

This musician also directs the choir, meeting with 
it once a week. When the home demonstration club 
needs a musician, she volunteers. Recently she ac- 
companied a visiting singer at the community house, 
“I was embarrassed over the condition of the piano. 
So I wrote to our probate judge and explained the 
need of a new piano for the community house,” she 
said. “Not long afterwards I received a gracious 
letter from the judge asking me to serve as chair- 
man of a committee to select a new one.” 


at the public school and plays the piano for the song 
service. Mrs. Snell has also served as PTA presi- 
dent, president of her home demonstration club and 
of the county council, and president of her local 
and county W.M.U. Mr. Snell was president of his 


Once each week this musician attends chapel 


It’s children’s day at the Snell’s. Susan swings as her mother, Mrs. Ralph Snell, Jr., left, tends Sharon. 
Bill and his mother, Dot Dinkins, are next. Sylvia and her mother, Carolyn Snell Davis, are at the right. 


- Six outstanding Alabama farm families 
are being named Master Farm Fami- 
lies of Alabama at ceremonies in Bir- 
mingham, Feb. 13. This is first of six 

‘stories about them. Next month will 
feature some of the achievements of 


L. G. Fitch family of Mobile County. 


By ORIS CANTRELL and 
ALEXANDER NUNN 


county Farm Bureau for a number of years until a 
spell of bad health forced him to resign. In his 
church he has been Sunday ‘school superintendent, 
deacon, and teacher. 

Another test of progressiveness of the family is 
found in the fact that several families who have 
farmed with Mr. Snell now have homes of their own 
that he helped them buy. 


The Snell farm is averaging about a bale of cot- 
ton per acre with a fertilizer program that calls for 
400 pounds 4-10-7 per acre with 100 pounds nitrate 
of soda. Coker 100 wilt is the Snells’ regular variety, 
but they expect to try out Empire this season. In 
corn production they have turned altogether to hy- 
brids, using an early variéty for hogging-down, with 
Dixie 18 for the main crop. Last year was a bad 




























These are some of the thrifty young Duroc gilts being grown out to be added to the brood sow herd this year. 
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year for corn in their section, as it was for so many 
others; they estimated they got about 30 bushels 
an acre. With peanuts, the Snells average about 
1,000 pounds an acre; last year’s erratic season cut 
that down. For both corn and peanuts, the Snells 
believe that some 4-10-7 at planting time is paying 
them big dividends. 

Their newest crop, grain sorghum, which they’ve 
been growing for four or five years, gets about the 
same fertilizer as does cotton. Yields have been 
rather good. Last year’s crop combined out about 
25 bushels.. The variety, Caprock, which they tried 
for the first time in 1951, looked exceptionally good. 


The Snells began their pasture work with 
sericea. They did have a small acreage of kudzu set 
back in the thirties. Now they have between 55 and 
60 acres in sericea, in some of which crimson clover 


-is being tried. More recently, between 30 and 35 


acres of Bahia grass and reseeding crimson clover 
have been started. For more winter pasture they 
sowed 25 acres of oats and ryegrass and 35 acres 
of oats and vetch last fall. Mr. Snell and the boys 
are planning for more permanent pasture and more 
hay to cut down on bought feed.. They've been 
putting up around 30 tons of hay a year, but they’ve 
needed more. Peanut hay can usually be bought 
fairly cheap in their section except in a hard winter 
or after continued drouth. Then demand can jump 
prices mighty fast. They think they can grow all of 
their own feed cheaper and be certain of a supply. 

Mr. Snell has had the help of the.Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in making a plan for all of his farm, in- 
cluding his pastures, timbered acres, and cropland. 
County Agent W. D. (“Doug”) Thomason has been 
a close adviser for many (Continued on page 127) 
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Only COLGATE 
DENTAL CREAM 


HAS PROVED SO COMPLETELY IT 


STOPS BAD 
BREATH! 


* SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
TOUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATE’S INSTANTLY STOPS 
BAD BREATH THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! 





For “all day” protection, brush your 
teeth right after eating with Colgate 
Dental Cream. Remember! Some tooth- 
pastes and powders claim to sweeten 
breath. But only Colgate’s has such com- 
plete proof that it stops bad breath.* 
There’s a big difference! 


Has the Proof! 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
1 IS BEST FOR FLAVOR! 


Colgate’s wonderful wake-up flavor is 
the favorite of men, women and children 
from coast to coast. Nationwide tests of 
leading toothpastes have proved that 
Colgate Dental Cream is preferred for 
flavor over all other brands tested! 


Colgate’s 
Has the Proof! 
THE COLGATE WAY 





Yes, science has proved that brushing 
teeth right after eating with Colgate 
Dental Cream stops tooth decay best! In 
fact, the Colgate way is the most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home method 
of oral hygiene known today! 
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Seven of the top 10 states in 
broiler production are in 
the South. Continued prog- 
- ress calls for increased effi- 
ciency in growing chicks. 


By D. F. King 
Poultry Editor 


ROILER output may hit the 

“billion bird” mark in 1954 or 
1955. So say Government experts as 
they again raise their estimates. They 
have discarded their 1949 predic- 
tions that we would produce 572 mil- 
lion broilers by 1960. This mark was 
passed in 1950. Figures for 1951 
totaled about 770 million. 


Here is a farm business only 18 
years old that has already doubled in 
size 22 times. Not many years ago 
“chicken every Sunday” was the gen- 
eral custom. During the week we ate 

. beef. Now it is just the reverse. 
There’s “chicken during the week 
and beef as a special Sunday treat.” 
A large part of this change is due to 
broilers. In 1936 U. S. customers ate 
6 per cent of their chicken meat as 
broilers, in 1944, 18 per cent; 1947, 
22 per cent; 1948, 33 per cent; 1950, 
50 per cent. 

It is significant that, relatively, 
poultry prices are lower than most 
other farm products. 

This young feathered giant is prin- 
cipally a Southern baby, too. The 
chart clearly shows 7 of first 10 states 
in U. S. and 11 of first 21 in broiler 
production to be Southern states. 


Broilers, unlike some other 
farm products, can be raised in every 
county in the U. S. For the South to 
hold its position as the nation’s main 
source of fried chicken, our growers 
must meet competition from other 
areas. This calls for efficiency. Broil- 
er costs vary widely in different sec- 
tions of the country and from season 
to season. The following figures, 
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Broilers by the Billion! 


however, are close enough to average 
to be used for analysis: 


COST TO PRODUCE A BROILER 





Feed 

Chick 

Labor 

Fuel... 

Litter 

Electricity and water.............. .00% 

Depreciation, interest, taxes..... .03 

Disease control, medicine...... O01 
$ .81 


These figures are for a 
broiler 12 weeks old. 


3%-pound 


One method of meeting competi- 
tion is in marketing. A 3%-pound 
broiler costing 81 cents or about 24% 
cents per pound at the farm could sell 
for 27% cents per pound and give the 
grower a reasonable profit. In proc- 
cessing broilers, the transportation, 
dressing, packaging, and grading 
costs are about 20 cents per pound. 
The retail store believes shrink, sal- 
aries of its clerks, and profit amount 
to 12% cents per pound. This means 
that a 27%-cent broiler on the farm 





A quality product, attractively offered, has been one 
foundation on which broiler expansion has grown. 


24 27 30 33 36 39 42 45 48 51 





becomes a 47%-cent broiler delivered 
to the retailer and a 60-cents-per- 
pound broiler to the housewife. Some 
of these marketing costs may be re- 
duced by more efficient operations. 


Production costs may, in many 
cases, be reduced by better practices, 
Light has recently been shown to af- 
fect rate of growth of young chicks, 
USDA workers at Beltsville, Md., 
have tried various combinations of 
light. Best growth was obtained 
when lights were on one hour, then 
off the succeeding three to four hours. 
This schedule was followed all dur- 
the 24-hour period. This method 
gave about 30 per cent better gains 
during the first three weeks of the 
chick’s life than 12 hours of light and 
12 hours of darkness. Investigators 
also found that the light did not have 
to be bright to give good results. 

Improved breeding will also aid in 
greater efficiency. All broiler breed- 
ers are now constantly attempting 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Broiler production by states, 
1949.50. (States not listed, less 
than a million, or no report.) 
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| Why did you change to Camels, HENRY FONDA ? 
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"My voice is important in my 
career. | smoke Camels 


because they‘re mild and 
have such rich flavor !" 
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Star of Broadway stage play, 
“Point of No Return’’. 


Not one single case of throat irritation 
due to smoking CameLs 


: —that’s what noted throat specialists reported in a coast- 
Make your own ‘ to-coast test of hundreds of people who smoked only 


sensible 30-Day Camel i ! 
ap tenae iAps Camels for thirty days! 


your “'T-Zone”— r* 7. Make your own thirty-day Camel test, the one sensible, 
T for Throat, Jo 
T for Taste. 





thorough test of cigarette mildness. Enjoy Camel’s rich, 
full flavor, a flavor no other cigarette has. See if you don’t 
agree with Henry Fonda when he says, “The cigarette 


'»? 


that suits my throat best is Camel! 


Start smoking Camels today and discover why, 
after all the mildness tests... 


“CMONCE QMALATY 


= tems one CAMEL LEADS ALL OTHER BRANDS —BY BILLIONS! 
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Speed Up Hay Curing 


with Allis-Chalmers 
POWER Rake and Tedder 


You’ve waited for the day when you could make hay like this. 
Now you can have closer control over leafiness, color and cur- 
ing time . . . with a speed-selector rake 


Allis-Chalmers brings you the first gear-shift rake, operated 
by tractor power take-off . . . with the widest range of speeds 
ever built into a rake. 


Two forward gears! A reverse for tedding! Combined with 
your tractor gear speeds and throttle range, they give you a just- 
right raking speed for every crop and field condition. Slower for 
fragile, delicate-leaf hay. Faster for heavy, damp, green 
material or combined straw. 

When drying conditions are difficult and curing is slow, 
reverse the reel for tedding. Gently lift and aerate hay in either 
swath. or windrow to speed up curing. 

It’s the master touch in raking. See all these outstanding 
built-in advantages this winter on your Allis-Chalmers dealer’s 
display floor. 


Here’s the way to quick-cure damp hay. Tedding with Allis- 
Chalmers Power Rake in reverse gear lifts hay gently from swath 
or windrow. Rake teeth can be reverse-angled to comb hay out of 
the wet stubble and move it over to dry ground. 
























ALLIS:CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1. U.S. A. 
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Corn Yields Can Go Higher 


Nearly every farmer in Florida, Georgia, and Alabama 
has boosted his corn yields 5, 10, or 20 bushels per acre 
since 1945. Tested methods can do as much more for us. 


By H. I. West 
Baldwin County, Ala. 


_ corn can be a 
major source of in- 
come in the- South has 
been proved by individual 
farmers, 4-H club mem- 
bers, vocational students, 
and members of veterans’ 
classes, as well as by com- 
munities and even _ by 
entire counties. 

The problem now is 
how all the other counties 
in these states can get 
away from the 15- to 20- 
bushel complex—how 
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yields can be doubled and 
even trebled. One county 
I know of increased its 
yield from 20 bushels in 


Mr. West (right) examines some corn grown last 
year by his neighbor, V. B. Rhodes, Jr., who 
averaged 60 bushels on his entire crop of 150 
acres. He had 35 acres that averaged 107 bushels. 








1949 to 37 in 1950 to 50 

for 1951. This was on 30,000 acres, 
too. Several others have reached that 
50-bushel average. 

When asked, “What can a man do 
to raise his corn yields to the 60- to 
70-bushel level?” S. A. Parham, 
agronomist with the Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga., re- 
plied, “There are three things he can 
do: 1) Get a good hybrid; 2) use 10 
pounds nitrogen per 1,000 stalks; 
and 3) cultivate twice, and not more 
than three times. This fall he can 
plant some lupine in South Georgia, 
and Caley peas or vetch elsewhere. 


“Get a good hybrid.” The ques- 
tion no longer is whether to use an 
open-pollinated variety. Hybrids, 
continued Mr. Parham, outyielded 
the others by 15 to 20 per cent. 

But we still hear the statement, “If 
you would fertilize your open-polli- 
nated corn like you do those hybrids, 
you would make just as much corn.” 
A. F. Moseley of our county thought 
so too in 1950. He has some concrete 
evidence on this point. He planted 
half his acreage in Dixie 18 and the 
remainder in his “own corn.” Both 
looked good, but at harvest his own 
corn made 47 bushels, while his Dixie 
18 made 86 bushels. In 1951 he 
planned on all Dixie 18, but ran out 
of seed on the last 5 acres. Not want- 
ing to go to town for more seed, he 
finished the field with his own crib 
corn. Result was 70 bushels from his 
“own corn” to 109 for Dixie 18. 


So far, some top hybrids have 
proved quite weevil-resistant. Frank 
Turner, our county agent, tells of one 
man who put his 1951 crop on top 
of a 2-foot layer of 1950 Dixie 18. 
When examined in December 1951 
the 1950 corn still showed no appre- 
ciable weevil damage. This was un- 
treated corn in an open crib. 

Since all experiment stations and 
agricultural workers emphasize the 
importance of hybrids, the question 
arises, “Why are so many peoplé re- 


luctant to plant them?” Tenancy is 
one reason. Landowner C. B. John- 
son, Geneva County, Ala., solved 
that problem by buying 100 bushels 
of Dixie 18 and giving it to his ten- 
ants. They not only made more corn 
than ever before, but they even liked 
the meal better! 

Henderson Brothers, Millers 
Ferry, Ala., is using the example 
method. These men farm both with 
and without sharecroppers. On all 
their own land they use hybrids. 
With croppers, the change is made 
only when croppers wish to make it. 

No doubt one main reason why 
hybrids have not spread more rapid- 
ly is price of seed corn. It is too easy 
to go to the crib for seed. Why pay 
the so-called high price for a hybrid? 
One needs to remember that costs 
are relative. It is the return over and 
above cost that counts. 

How much fertilizer can one prof- 
itably use on corn? Probably much 


Jack Staten of Lowndes County, Ga., 
is a great believer in Dixie 18 for 
South Georgia. He has been averag- 
ing 40 bushels per acre on 300 acres. 
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more than you have been using. Mr. 
Parham used a formula for nitrogen 
of 10 pounds to 1,000 stalks. Records 
of five experiment stations along the 
Gulf Coast bear this out. Base appli- 
cations of 500 to 700 pounds 4-10-7 
with a topdressing of 40 to 50 pounds 
nitrogen (250 to 300 pounds nitrate 
of soda equivalent) gave maximum 
yields. This contrasts with the old 
recommendations of 300 to 400 
pounds 4-10-7 and 150 pounds ni- 
trate of soda per acre. Some top 
yields last year were made with 100 
pounds anhydrous ammonia with 
800 to 1,000 pounds 4-10-7. 

The Gulf Coast Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fairhope, Ala., has some data 
for 1950 that show the trend. The 
station used a base application of 60 
pounds phosphate and 60 pounds 
potassium along with 10 pounds zinc 
sulphate. Then came four rates of 
nitrogen—30, 60, 90, and 120 pounds. 
The 60-90 pounds nitrogen did better 
on most plots, depending somewhat 
on spacing. On some, the 120 pounds 
nitrogen gave a decreased yield. 
These 1950 records have been used 
because of good stands and more 
nearly normal weather. On this same 
work in 1951 the low-rate nitrogen 
plots fired badly, because of dry 
weather conditions. 


According to Dr. W. B. Andrews, 
agronomist with Mississippi State 
College, “The ability of corn to stay 
green during a dry spell is due more 
to nitrogen content of the plant than 
to humus content of the soil.” This 
is borne out by H. H. Geiger, Hous- 
ton County, Ala. He planted 5 acres 
with the standard fertilizer, but add- 
ed 400 pounds per acre of cotton- 
seed meal sweepings from the Do- 
than Oil Mill. This extra nitrogen 
kept the corn green through the dry 
weather. His yield was estimated at 
65 bushels per acre as contrasted 
with 25 bushels for corn on land 
around this patch. 


Fred Burmeister, Baldwin County, 
Ala., used 100 pounds anhydrous 
ammonia with 800 pounds 4-10-7 at 
planting. On a few rows across the 
end of the field the ammonia ran out. 
When dry weather hit, this corn fired 
up to the ear, the rest remained green. 

In the long run. and for maximum 
yields, some plan of soil building is 
necessary. Fortunately, we now have 
legumes for both winter and summer 
and both annual and perennial that 
we can count on. 


What this soil building means 
is well illustrated by. FFA member 
James Rehberg, Jackson County, Fla. 
In 1949 he used compost with 800 
pounds 4-10-7 and 400 pounds ni- 
trate of soda in a corn contest. He 
made 60 bushels per acre. That fall 
he planted lupine. In 1950 he used 
1,000 pounds 4-10-7 with 300 pounds 
nitrate of soda; yield was 84 bushels. 
In 1951 the same practices upped 
yield to 95.9 bushels and he won 
first prize. 

Well fertilized corn costs money, 
,but it pays. As one man who grossed 
$8,000 from 60 acres this past year 
told me, “Not bad for a few week’s 
work.” He likes corn raising. James 


(Continued on page 166) 





HE BROUGHT 
TELEPHONES 
TO 250,000 
RURAL FAMILIES 
IN (95! 


During the past year the Bell System 
brought telephones to a quarter of a million 
families in rural areas. That makes a total 
of a million and three-quarters added since 
World War II, and we're still adding about 
two per minute each workday. 


But installing telephones is only part of 
the job. The other equipment put up in 1951 
to provide this rural service included more 
than 100,000 miles of wire and some 300,000 
telephone poles. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


‘ 


Service has improved steadily through 
the years. Today nine out of ten families 
have lift-the-receiver telephones. Nine out 
of ten have selective ringing, which means 
they hear fewer rings for other parties on 
the line? And we’re reducing the number of 
parties per line. 


Plans are set to keep right on building 
new lines and improving service. We’re 
working fast so that more and more farms 
will have telephones. 
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—NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE 
contains all nitrate nitrogen 
PLUS beneficial sodium 


@ World’s Only Natural Nitrate 

Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda contains 100% nitrate 
nitrogen . . . fast-acting, completely available nitrogen. 
Nitrate of soda furnishes more nitrate nitrogen than any 
other alkaline nitrate. Dissolves in normal soil moisture. 
Promotes growth and increases yields, improves quality 
and protein content of food and feed crops. 


@ Sodium — Beneficial to Plant Vigor 

Chilean Nitrate contains 26% sodium, equivalent to 35% 
sodium oxide. Sodium acts like potash —can partly sub- 
stitute for it when that element is lacking in the soil. By 
itself sodium increases the availability of applied phos- 
phate .. . tends to “sweeten” the soil . . . improves crop 
health and vigor. : 


@ Rich in Natural Trace Elements 

Chilean Nitrate is naturally enriched by traces of other 
elements — iodine, manganese, magnesium, boron, cal- 
cium, iron, sulphur, copper, zinc and others. In small 
quantities these elements assist in promoting plant or 
animal nutrition ... help crops resist nutritional diseases 
and disorders, 


@ Easy-Handling . . . Free-Flowing 

Chilean Nitrate’s snowy-white pellets can be applied 
quickly and efficiently in any standard distributor. For 
more than 100 years, successful farmers have enjoyed 
larger yields and better quality crops through con- 
KEMP7D tinuous use of Natural Chilean Nitrate. When you 
(2) 4\_ buy, look for the bulldog on the bag. That’s Natural 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda —“de natchel kind!” 
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Resedatk at Work for You 


REAT differences in weevil dam- 

age at harvest between varieties 
of corn have been found in studies 
in Alabama. Corns having long, tight 
shucks suffer least damage in the 
field and in the barn. 

Of corn varieties recommended for 
northern Alabama, Dixie 18, N. C. 
27, and Dixie 11 have proved most 
resistant to weevils. For central and 
southern Alabama, the most resistant 
corns are Dixie 18, Louisiana 521, 
and Coker’s 811. 


Present damage to Dixie 18 in 


cribs in Randolph County is reported 
to be not over 2 or 3 per cent. Dam- 
age to Dixie 11 and N. C. 27 is 
slightly higher, says Sam Jones, coun- 
ty agent. 

From Baldwin County, where 
acreage in Dixie 18 is higher than all 
other varieties combined, come simi- 
lar reports. Seventy-five per cent of 
1951 acreage was Dixie 18. There 
was no weevil damage to this variety 
at harvesttime. Damage now to this 
variety in storage is not over 4 or 5 
per cent, according to County Agent 
Frank Turner. 


Here are cotton varieties rec- 
ommended by the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station for 1952: 

For central and northern Alabama 
on land not infected with wilt— 
Plains, Coker 100 Wilt, Smith 78, 
Empire, Stoneville 2B, Deltapine. 

For southern, central, and northern 
Alabama on wilt-infected land— 
Plains, Coker 100 Wilt, Stonewilt, 
Smith 78, and Auburn Hybrid 56. 

These varieties produced the high- 
est yields of satisfactory fiber in vari- 
ety tests in the last three years. 

Seed supply of Auburn Hybrid 56 
is limited. This is a new cotton de- 
veloped by the Alabama Station. 


In marketing sweet potatoes in 
late winter or spring, a grower must 
balance weight loss against price to 
justify long holding periods. Results 
from studies at Auburn show the fol- 
lowing weight losses per 100 pounds 
placed in storage in early October: 





Pounds Lost 
| ETT RE Re Te 4's 
IID © shsieicnkecsunmnecedubbenntiboen 8% 
PE deivccrsrecnsstesssreceaincinies 12 
| ERS RE ESE 13% 
BE Socio nassdisecoteennveiicsTinsessatelie 15 
Magy ......... 17 
DN sixisccsceleimsjernationsins 23 





(Loss from rots not included) 
These losses came from normal 
breathing processes. Sweet potatoes 





in storage lose weight somewhat, as 
do hibernating animals. 


In recent experiments at Au- 
burn, cotton following alfalfa ferti- 
lized annually with 400 pounds pot- 
ash per acre yielded 300 more 
pounds of seed cotton than did cot- 
ton following. alfalfa fertilized with 
200 pounds potash. In each case, 
cotton was fertilized at the rate of 24 
pounds potash per acre. 

The answer seems to lie in the fact 
that alfalfa and lespedeza are heavy 
users of potash. A 4-ton yield of 
alfalfa hay removes as much potas- 
sium from the soil as is contained in 
300 pounds muriate of potash. Seri- 


cea also removes large amounts of 


potassium. 
Monroe Daniel of Woodland 


had a small field of alfalfa from 1947 ~ 
through 1949. Each year the alfalfa | 


was fertilized with 1,000 pounds 


0-12-20. In 1950 he followed the ~ 


alfalfa with corn, fertilizing it with 
300 pounds 6-8-4 per acre, plus 100 


pounds ammonium nitrate. The corn | 


made 90 bushels per acre. 

In 1951 he planted the field to cot- 
ton, using 600 pounds 4-10-7 per 
acre and 100 pounds of ammonium 
nitrate. The field averaged 1,714 
pounds seed cotton per acre, despite 
a heavy infestation of red spider. 


About Feb. 1 is the time to start | 


fertilizing fishponds. Fertilize again 
about Feb. 15 and March 1. The 
reason is that bluegills normally make 
about three-fourths of their year’s 
growth in March, April, and May. 
Therefore, start fertilizing early to 
have an abundance of food by March. 

The three applications should re- 
sult in heavy growth of tiny water 
plants, causing the water to appear 
green. These plants furnish food for 
thousands of small worms on the 
pond bottom. The worms in tum 
become food for the bluegills and 
other sunfish. 


To keep up this food supply, more 


fertilizer should be applied every ~ 
three to four weeks, or whenever the ~ 
water begins to lose its green color. © 
Recommended fertilizer and rate per © 
acre each time is 100 pounds 6-8-4 — 


plus 5 pounds ammonium nitrate. 


(This feature is prepared each 
month by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Extension 
Service of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn.) 
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Unly STEEL can do so many jobs so we 





“THERE'S NOTHING LIKE WOVEN WIRE FENCE—and American tops ’em 
all,” says Homer Caron, Bloomer, Wisconsin. Homer Caron operates 
a beautiful, well-kept dairy farm of 293 acres. He has 40 Holsteins 
and some hogs. He raises corn, oats, hay and has about 120 acres of 
pasture. Mr. Caron is only one of thousands of farmers who are com- 
pletely sold on the quality of American Fence—made by United 
States Steel. It helps farmers do a better job for the nation’s defense 
program by helping increase production and saving work. 


500 POUNDS OF COTTON. That’s a lot of cotton to compress 
into a neat, tight bale like this. And the trick is to keep it 
compressed and neat during shipment. For this job, the 
Cotton Country prefers U-S‘S Arrow Cotton Ties .. . 
tough steel bands that can take tremendous punishment 
without loosening or cutting through at the buckles. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping fo Build a Better Mie 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE ... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL ... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... 
Ol WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS ... 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC, * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


WORLD'S CLEANEST PAN is any pan made of stainless 
steel because there is less chance of contamination 
than with any other material. When you buy a utensil 
bearing the U-S’S Stainless Steel label, you know that 
the steel was made by U. S. Steel—that it is easy to 
clean, and corrosion-resistant all the way through. 





WHAT HAS A STEEL MILL to do with soil condi- 
tioning? A lot. For some of the products of 
steel-making are ideal for agricultural use. For 
example, many southern farmers use Tennessee 
Basic Slag as a soil conditioner. It adds phos- 
phorus and lime to the soil, stimulates luxurious 
crops. Look at the picture: at left, test crop of 
crimson clover and barley grown on badly 
eroded land conditioned with Basic Slag; at 
right, result ofsame planting without BasicSla g. 


iron and Steel SCRAP 
al Defense Material 


IT MEANS MORE MONEY FOR YOU 
MORE STEEL FOR AMERICA 


This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL. In the United States, there are 253 steel companies; 375 iron and steel 
plants. The payroll of the iron and steel industry in 1950 amounted to $2,390,000,000, and its approximate total investment 
to $6,750,000,000. The industry employs 635,000 people, exclusive of non-steel jobs, and has 650,000 stockholders. 


Listen te... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


- NATIONAL TUBE 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
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COTTON DUSTS and SPRAYS 


Whatever pest control problems this 
coming season brings . . 
right General Chemical Cotton Dust or 
Spray to do the job for you. 


. there’s the 


That’s because General Chemical 


cotton poisons are formulated to meet 
growers needs. Each has the important 
qualities of high deposit and maximum 
killing effectiveness built right into it. 


This reputation for giving real pro- 
tection has been known to southern 
growers since the turn of the century! 

So, remember—no matter what pest 
control problems you may face—you 
can always get the right General 
Chemical Cotton Dust or Spray for 
your needs. Available from dealers 
everywhere. 


General Chemical Cotton Dusts & Sprays 


BHC—DDT—SULFUR 
3-10-0 3-0-0 
3-10-40 0-10-0 
GENIPHENE‘—SULFUR 


(Toxaphene) 
20-0 20-40 


ALDRIN—DDT—SULFUR 
2%-5-40 2%-0-0 
DIELDRIN—DDT—SULFUR 
1%-5-0 1%-5-40 1%-0-0 


PARATHION 
1% 2% 


#General Chemical Trade-Mark 





EMULSIFIABLE SPRAY CONCENTRATES 
FOR COTTON 

DDT EM-2 (2 Ibs. DDT per gal.) 

BHC EM-1.6 (1.6 Ibs, gamma isomer BHC per gal.) 

BHC—DDT EM 3-5 (1.2 Ibs. gamma isomer BHC and 
2 Ibs. DDT per gal.) 

GENIPHENE EM-4 (4 Ibs. Toxaphene per gal.) 

GENIPHENE EM-6 (6 Ibs. Toxaphene per gal.) 

GENIPHENE EM-8 (8 Ibs. Toxaphene per gal.) 

ALDRIN EM-2 (2 Ibs. Aldrin Equivalent per gal.) 

DIELDRIN EM-1'% (1% Ibs. Dieldrin per gal.) 

PARATHION EM-2 (2 Ibs. Parathion per gal.) 

PARATHION EM-4 (4 Ibs. Parathion per gal.) 


COTTON DEFOLIANT 


Potassium Cyanate 


PRE-EMERGENCE WEED KILLER 


Dinitro Spray Concentrate 


Also other érganic insecticides and other defoliants for cotton. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices Serving the Cotton South: Atlanta, Ga. * Birmingham, Ala. 


Charlotte, N. C. * Greenville, Miss. * Houston, Texas * Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


* St. Louis, Mo. * Baltimore, Md. 





Feed Insurance 


Against Drouths 
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White Brothers, Butts County, carried better than an animal 


= 


per acre on sericea during one of the worst drouths in history. 


By J. R. Johnson 
Agronomist, Georgia Extension Service 


FTER two severe drouths, one 

in spring and one in summer, 
Piedmont farmers have found deep- 
rooted perennial legumes almost a 
necessity. In the Georgia Piedmont 
only two rains of consequence -fell 
from June until mid-September. 
These two rains were more of the 
flash-flood type that caused excessive 
runoff and very little infiltration 
into the soil. In some Piedmont areas 
the spring drouth lasted seven weeks; 
the summer drouth was even longer. 
We have three deep-rooted peren- 
nials that will give insurance grazing 
under these conditions. They are al- 
falfa, Sericea lespedeza, and kudzu. 


The usual spring drouth lasted 
seven weeks in Butts County during 
May and June. It was a real test 
for grazing systems in this lower 
Piedmont county. Farmers who had 
planned ahead and had acreage in 
sericea, alfalfa, or kudzu were way 
ahead of those who did not. Before 
1951 about 850 acres were seeded in 
Sericea lespedeza in the county. In 
the spring of 1951, 425 more acres 
were put to sericea. 

The White brothers, Butts County 
beef farmers, actually had hay to sell. 








County Agent B. B. Campbell and Dairy Farmer G. H. Standard ex- 


Their farm won the 1951 pasture 
contest in Butts County. Their Seri- 
cea lespedeza and alfalfa carried 
their 40 brood beef cows and 40 
calves through one of the worst 
drouths in the history of their local- 
ity. Thirty acres of sericea alone, 
6 acres of sericea and rescue grass, 
and 11 acres of alfalfa did the job. 

No feed was bought. ‘ 


Another Butts County beef pro- 
ducer, H. L. Cawthorn, had 40 brood 
beef cows with 20 calves. He has 
12 acres of sericea, 12 acres of tall 
fescue, and 10 acres of Johnson grass. 
Mr. Cawthorn has not bought any 
feed. After grazing his fescue he har- 
vested a good seed crop. 

Dairy farmers also had grazing 
when they had deep-rooted peren- 
nials. Take Harold Standard with his 
25 dairy cows. He says his 7 acres 
of alfalfa were a lifesaver. He grazed 
this field two hours each day. His 
15 acres of alfalfa, orchardgrass, and 
Bermuda came in mighty handy, too. 
Mr. Standard held a 2-acre field of 
kudzu in reserve, but rains came. be- 
fore this was used. 

Lawrence Morgan, dairyman, 

(Continued on page 148) 
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amining hay cut from Ladino clover-orchardgrass-alfalfa pasture. 
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..for DEPENDABLE 


Products and Service! 


To thousands of southern farm homes, the Standard Oil man is a 
welcome visitor. Three generations have found they can depend on the 
quality of the fuels and lubricants he supplies . . . on his friendly, helpful 
service . . . on his prompt delivery of products when they are needed. 


Standard Oil route salesmen service isolated farm homes as well as those 
on the highways. Ten years before the establishment of the R.F.D., 
mule-drawn tank wagons were hauling Standard Oil products over 
rutted roads to remote customers. And, like the mail carrier, “neither 
rain, nor snow shall stay these couriers from their appointed rounds.” 


Call your nearest Standard Oil plant and ask the Standard Oil man to 
drop by. Find out for yourself why Standard Oil products continue first 
in popularity on southern farms after 66 years of service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (kentucky) 
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STANDARD 
OIL 


¥ 1886 —~ 1952 ¢ 


Seruing the South for 
Stxty-siz Years 
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OW 


has Life Insurance 


helped give Americans 
a broader concept 


of family 
responsibility ? 





By enabling 
the breadwinner to extend 


his support of the family 
beyond his lifetime 


In millions of American homes today, the father is using life 
insurance to provide a regular income for his family beyond his 
lifetime. 


The old concept of the breadwinner’s responsibility to provide for 
his family for ‘‘as long as he shall live”’ is thus being broadened to 
“as long as they shall live’”’ or at least for as long as they 
may need his support. 


This broader concept is important both to America’s families 
and to the economic life of the country which draws its strength 
from them. Its development has been aided by life insurance 
which is being used today to help replace the earnings of the 
breadwinners not only upon death but also upon retirement. 

America’s 83 million policyholders, through life insurance, 
are making America a better place to work in and to live in. 
They are providing for the future of their families and themselves. 
Their life insurance dollars are invested all over the country. 
And their healthy habit of thrift is one of the nation’s 
strongest bulwarks against inflation. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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AYBE we would be nearer the 
M mark if we had used “The Dog 
as a Member of the Family” as 
the head on our story. At any rate, we 
believe our readers will agree that 
without regard to breed, color, pedi- 
gree, or physical conformation the dog 
has rightly been called “man’s best 
friend.” He has his 
place with other ani- 
mal life on the farm 
and in the back yard 
of the urban home. 
And as the “eyes” of 
a blind master, he is 
performing magnifi- 
cently. He has awak- 
ened his sleeping 
“family” when fire threatened. He’s 
been the “man around the place” when 
Mother and Sister were alone. He’s 
the self-appointed guardian of mem- 
bers of his household, often risking his 
life to protect them. His loyalty has 
few limitations. Food to sustain his 
body and the love and attention of 
“his folks” are all he asks or wants. 

We have owned and known many 
dogs. Three stand out above the rest: 
Dan, a mixture of hound and moun- 
tain cur, was strictly a “squirrel” dog. 
If he didn’t tree within 20 minutes, 
there was no need to remain longer in 
the locality. His deep-throated yelps 
meant one or more “bushytails” were 
in the tree. He never fooled us. 

Wag, white and black spotted ter- 
rier, was a one-man dog. When his 
master went away to war, he was in- 
consolable. For 11 days and nights 
he lay near the door through which 
his master had gone. A veterinarian 
was asked for advice. His reply was: 
“Tm sorry, but I can’t cure grief. This 
plus his age will be too much for him.” 
He was right. 

Feller, lovable black and tan, is 
about as near a full-fledged member 
of the family as an animal can be- 
come. He’s friendly toward just about 
everybody in the daytime. When night 
comes it’s another matter. He “knows” 
only the family, sleeping with one eye 
open and investigating strange sounds 
with bared teeth and deep-throated 
growls. His loyalty and devotion can- 
not be questioned; he’s spoiled but 
ever obedient. 

To get the boy’s viewpoint, we in- 
terviewed several Future Farmers, the 
first five from Alabama chapters. 
Their feelings about their respective 

pooches” follow: 

“Camilla was 11, the oldest of five 
children. She was the housekeeper 
and ‘mother’ to the others while her 
father and mother ran a store % mile 
from the house. Often the parents 


Mr. Coffey 


he’ 
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were away until late at night. Camilla 
was not afraid ‘Big Jim,’ a German 
police, was always near. One day she 
heard the children scream while play- 
ing in the yard. She wondered why 
Big Jim had not barked. She found 
the children huddled against the house 
as Big Jim finished off a hugh rattle- 
snake. He had been too busy to bark.” 
—Paul Storey, reporter, Ramer Chapter. 


“Luke is a shaggy old mongrel. One 
incident endeared him to us forever. 
My mother was going fishing. Luke 
trotted ahead through the woods. He 
suddenly gave a warning bark. When 
Mother reached him, she knew that his 
bark had probably saved her life. A 
snake lay in the path. Mother helped 
Luke kill the snake and the fishing trip 
was off. Luke likes to tree squirrels 
and chase along under low-flying 
planes and buzzards. He has one bad 
habit. He insists on jumping in on top 
of the boys when they are swimming. 
He tries to pull them to the bank. 
Several of the boys have toenail scars 
on their arms and legs where Luke 
tried to rescue them.”—Joel Lawrence, 
secretary, Tuskegee High Chapter. 


“Shep has been my best friend. One 
day our cow got out. I was just about 
tired out trying the get her back into 
the barn when Shep came along. I told 
him to get the cow. He went to work. 
He nipped her legs, then her nose, all 
the time heading her toward the barn. 
When she finally went into her stall he 
stood by until I fastened 
the door. 

“On a hunting trip, 
I suddenly knew I was 
lost. I decided to fol- 
low Shep. He led me 
to a familiar road and 
to a house from where I 
could call my mother. 
Good old Shep—just two 
of many good reasons 
why I know he’s my 
friend.” — Joe Branham, 
Oneonta Chapter. 


“Lad, a beautiful 
collie, is gone now, but 
I can never forget him 
—the best dog I’ve ever 
had. He wouldn’t allow 
a stranger around the 
place unless a member 
of the family was pres- 
ent. He was very fond 
of my little niece. We 
knew he'd protect her 
at all times. Lad saw 
me off to school every 
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Romaine Smith, Editor 


’ Ala., applies soap. 
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morning and always met me when I 
returned. He drove the cows to the 
pasture in the morning and brought 
them in at night. He watched them 
during the day, standing guard when 
he found a broken place in the fence. 
He’d always get the two cows which 
I had for an FFA project into their 
stalls. He waited close by while I 
milked them every morning and eve- 
ning. I miss Lad more each day.”— 
Earnest Chappell, president, Alice- 
ville Chapter. 


“Laddie is a registered collie who 
likes to hunt rabbits 
and run cows. Every 
morning when Father 
turns the cows loose, 
Laddie drives them to 
the pasture. He likes 
to hang to the tails of 
the various animals on 
the farm. Our big bull 
has had about all of 
the long hairs in his tail 
pulled out by Laddie. 

“Father also has a 
mule that he leads to 
the pasture every 
morning with Laddie 
swinging merrily on 
his tail. One morning 
the mule kicked Lad- 


“Saturday night” 
for Pee Wee. Jim- 
mie Rogers, Jef- 
ferson County, 
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die in the head, but he recovered. He 
still likes to run cows, but he seems to 
have lost some of his enthusiasm for 
running mules.” — Richard Powell, 
Aliceville Chapter. 


“One day my brothers and I went 
to the barn to play. We forgot about 
our four-year-old brother, William. 
Then we saw him playing in the road. 
Our mules were running toward him. 
When it seemed that he was going to 
be run over, our dog ‘Pat’ ran be- 
tween William and the mules, barking 
furiously. The mules turned and missed 
him by about 15 feet. 
William came down 
the road hanging onto 
Pat. Certainly, a dog 
is man’s best friend.”— 
Bobby Peach, East 
High Chapter, Cross 
Plains, Tenn. 
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Southeastern Farmers Should Plant 


PLAINS REGISTERED 


, 
(Breeder) 


: i\COTTON SEED 


: Plains Registered (Breeder) Cotton Seed— 
I 


1—consistently leads in experiment station yield variety 


tests. .. 


2—is exceptionally wilt resistant and leads in wilt tolerance 


tests. .. 


3—possesses excellent picking and ginning qualities. . . 
4—possesses a high lint percentage (turns out good at the 


gin)... 


5—was bred and developed at Southeastern experiment 
stations located at Griffin, Ga., and Auburn, Ala. . . 


G—produces excellent yield in Piedmont agea, Tennessee 


Valley, and Coastal Plains sections. . . 


4— is produced in absolute one variety community, under 
supervision of Alabama Crop Improvement Association. 





“Operation 
Mail Box” 


By LeMoyne Cash 


HE mail boxes in south- 
western Washington 
County, Flas, show a new 
gleaming finish these days, 
adding to the rural beauty of 
the area. It came about 
through the work of the 
Brackin commumity 4-H 
club’s “Operation Mail Box.” 
When the youngsters of the 
club, 29 altogether, began 
taking note of the rural post 
boxes in their small cross- 
roads community, they didn’t 
like what they saw. “Many of 
the boxes were tilted over, 
hanging on rails and fences, 
and getting in a run-down 


When the mailman comes along, there is no 





condition,” notes Cou nty doubt in his mind that the Todds live here, 


Agent Oscar Harrison. 


He suggested a fix-up campaign, 
and the youngsters grabbed the idea 
like it was a sack of silver dollars. 
Thus began the campaign to clean 
up, straighten up, and paint up fam- 
ily and neighbor post boxes. They 
did the job through a “chain opera- 
tion” method. 


Agent Harrison furnished a sten- 
ciling outfit and the clubbers started 
to work. “One would use the stencil 
set one day, then take it to school 
and pass it on to another member,” 
he explained. 


Before they got started, the club- 
bers had to find out about any postal 
regulations that might be involved. 
They checked with their rural route 
carrier and it wasn’t long before they 
had another ardent supporter. The 
mailman, Franklin Evans, was so en- 
thusiastic about the project that he 
furnished the club with another sten- 
ciling set. 


“Joe Earl Collins, president of ° 


Brackin youth group, led the work. 
Most of the others in the club pitched 
in wholeheartedly to help,” said 
Agent Harrison. Adult Leader V. J. 
Collins (Joe’s father) gave the proj- 
ect his complete backing, too! 


Mr. Harrison singled out little 10- 
year-old Aaron Todd as one of the 
most effective workers. “He’s a hus- 
tler,” he commented. : 

In the “fix-’em-up” efforts, club 
members first put up new posts 
where needed to make the boxes 
sturdy. Then a gleaming coat of 
white paint was applied to the boxes, 
After this came the artistic phases— 
lettering the box holder’s name on 
the new, white surface and finally 
(you might call this advertising and 
pride) putting “Brackin 4-H Club” on 
the post. 


The project does show commu- 
nity pride, believes Agent Harrison, — 
From reports of the parents’ support, 
the community is proud of its youth, 
as well. 

The Brackin mail box project was 
the first organized 4-H _ effort of its 
kind in Florida. As State Club Agent 
Woodrow Brown says, “Brackin is 
the kind of place where parents and 
youngfolks get together to carry out 
worth-while programs. It’s one of 
our best community clubs.” 

Mailman Evans likes it, too. It’s 
more pleasant to deliver mail now. 
Folks passing by are also enjoying 
the results of “Operation Mail Box.” 


8—is processed in the South’s most modern delinting plant 
where seed are tested for germination in our own lab- 
oratory for the consumers’ protection. . . 


9—is noted for good staple and high tensile strength; pre- 
ferred by cotton buyers. . . 


1Q—is distributed from three strategically located plants, 
readily accessible to your seed dealer. 


@SEE YOUR LOCAL SEED DEALER* FOR YOUR SUPPLY OF 
PLAINS REGISTERED COTTON SEED 


“Name of nearest dealer on request 














SEED COMPANY 


Fayette, Ala., Phone 321 





Memo From R. S. 


EE “Teen Talk,” page 41, a brand-new feature you 

asked for. This month the boys talk about qualities 
they most admire in girls. In the months to follow, a 
panel of teen-agers will discuss dates, manners, clothes, 
personality, good grooming through “Teen Talk.” Look 
for it each month, 

Have you tried your luck at drawing in “Our Young 
Artists” contest? See page 43. Why not try this month? 
Perhaps you'd rather write a letter. Then enter the letter 
contest on page 40. 

You'll enjoy the fiction story, “No Wife for Tom,” page 48. See H. O. 
Coffey’s feature, “The Boy and His Dog,” page 29. 

Other features in this issue you may enjoy are: “Invite ition to Opportunity,” 
page 16; “Broilers by the Billion!” 20; “Flower Tips,” 98; “Vegetable Crops,” 

3; “Trapping Possums, Skunks, Coons,” 41; “Handy Devices,” 52; This 
Month’s Sermon and Bible Readings, 57; “Corsages and Big Profits,” 120; 
“February Book Selections,” 126; “Decorate Your Home With Hooked Rugs,” 
124; “Good Bread,” 102; “C upid’ s Year To Leap,” 105. 

Next month don’t miss the feature about Howard Hill, world-famous 
archer. He is bow and arrow’s “Mr. Big.” 





Romaine Smith 
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Un-concern yoursellt... 


Despite all the unsure things in the world 
today, there is one thing you need have 
no concern about. When it comes to 
keeping your vital farm machinery work 
ing at its best, you can still 


Be sure 
with Pure 


Surer than ever, in fact, because: 


l 


Now Pure Oil can produce more of the petroleum 


products you need than ever before. 


2 


Now Pure Oil farm distributors are equipped to 


give you better service than ever before. 


5 


Now Pure Oil products for the farm are better 


than ever before. For example: 


mars 


Pure Oil makes a complete line of oils, greases and gear 
lubricants for farm use. The oil recommended for tractors, 
trucks and all other heavy-duty engines is new Purol H.D. 
~ Purol H.D. is a heavy-duty oil that stands up under severe 
service in heat or cold, dust, mud or rain. It is fortified to 
check sludging, oxidation and corrosion, and keep engines 
clean and efficient. 


Best of all, it is priced right for farm use. Call your local 
Pure Oil distributor. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
Zone Offices or Affiliates in Principal Cities 


FREE — Ask your distributor or write The Pure Oil Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ifl., for Pure Oil's 1952 
Farm Facts and Figures book —handy guide to simpler, more accurate farm records and proper equipment maintenance. 














seeds. 
CERESAN TREATED 


to eliminate thinning. 


PLANT AND PLOW 
give you an idea as to 





CHEMICA 
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The BEST WAY in Cotton Planting 
is the SELECT WAY... 


Chemically Delinted SELECT cotton Seed 


SELECT COTTON SEED is delinted by a dry process with no acid 
bathing or washing! All lint is removed by dry, hydrogen chloride 
gas. Gravity graded for heavy, vigorous and disease-free SELECT 


diseases. SELECT cotton seed should be planted with a corn plate 


FOR BEST RESULTS ask your dealer for SELECT COTTON SEED 


PROCESSED AND SOLD EXCLUSIVELY TO YOUR DEALER BY 


to protect young seedlings from soil borne 


SAME WEEK with SELECT seed. This will 
how quickly SELECT seed germinate. 












L DELINTING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 















WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION always give your 
name and complete address just as it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter the label from your latest copy 
of The Progressive Farmer. 














New Frick Lumber Gauge 
is most accurate and easy 
to see, Get one for your 
mill. 











Paul C. Fry operates this No. 01 Frick 
Sawmill on a 300-acre tract of timber near 
Rockville, Md. He finds Frick mills and ac- 
cessories do the fast and accurate cutting 
that mean highest quality lumber and great- 
est profits. That's why Mr. Fry owns three 
Frick outfits, and no other kind. 

Get full facts and figures today on what 
Frick Sawmills will do for YOU. Write, wire 
or phone 





Frick 









Raise Trees, 


Not Money 


By Ed Stout 
Southern Manager, American 
Forest Products Industries 


HERE are two stories the 
folks around Honoraville, 
Ala., will tell you about Bill 
Pollard, tree-farming 4-H’er. 
One is about the way he dis- 
covered money in the trees 
on his father’s 560-acre farm. 
This made it possible for him 
to stay in school while man- 
aging that farm after his fa- 
ther went blind. The other is 
how he knew enough about 
trees to provide two new Sun- 
day school rooms for the near- 
by Damascus Baptist Church. 

The boy’s neighbors also 
sing his praises for outstanding 4-H 
work, school activities, and church 
projects. He’s won two scholarships 
by those activities. 

Graduating last June from nearby 
Greenville High School, Bill headed 
for Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn where his first two years are 
on scholarship. 





One of those scholarships stems 
directly from his interest in trees, 
brought out in 1944 by Assistant 
County Agent George McMillan. 
That year Mr. McMillan got Bill 
to plant 2 acres of pine seedlings, 
donated by nearby forest products 
industries, as a 4-H project. Mr. Pol- 
lard was so impressed with his son’s 
tree-growing record that in 1945 he 
let Bill use 43 acres more of the farm 
for trees. These acres had been nat- 
urally reseeded and didn’t need 
planting. They, too, were brought 
under sound forest management. 


Then in 1946 Bill's father went 
blind, and responsibility for manag- 
ing the entire farm fell into Bill’s 
hands. The farm’s 400 acres of trees 
had been pretty much neglected by 
the rest of the family until then. 
Right off this young 4-H’er deter- 
mined to make the wooded acres pay 
their own way. 


Knowing that trees are a farm crop 
like any other, he estimated the wood 
volume of the woodlot, arranged for 
a selective cutting of the mature trees 
to improve the stand, marked the 
trees which should be cut, and then 
asked for bids from forest industries. 


He got $6,000 from that one stand, 
and now has a healthier, more valu- 
able woodlot than’ at first. He can 
take repeated wood harvests and a 
regular income. That’s why it’s been 
possible for him to manage the farm 
and still finish’ school. 


The scholarship Bill won result- 
ed from his sound knowledge of tree 
growing and woodlot management. 
It was awarded by American Forest 
Products Industries of Washington, 
D. C., at the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress in Chicago. In national compe- 
tition for 4-H forestry awards, he 
placed fifth. 


Assistant County Agent McMillan (left) 
and Bill look at a pine in Pollards’ woodlot. 















The other story they tell you about 
Bill goes back to his interest in trees 
and timber management. 










































Active in the Damascus Baptist 
Church, Bill is known by Pastor 
M.C., Griffith and the congregation 
as a man of many activities. Among 
other things, he’s been choir director 
and Sunday school teacher. 

When church members wanted 
new Sunday school rooms and didn’t 
have the money to build them, they 
took the problem to Bill. 


“Why not raise trees instead of 
money for the new schoolrooms?” 
asked young Bill. 


Being an old hand at raising trees, 
he took his plan to Pastor Griffith. 
Instead of a cash donation for the 
rooms he offered several trees from 
his woodlot. Then he induced four 
other parishioners to do the same. 


The wood from these donated 
trees was sawed at a nearby mill, and 
the whole congregation joined in the 
church building bee. The Sunday 
school rooms were soon finished. 
There were no mortgages, no past- 
due debts, no building fund prob- 
lems. Bill's faith in trees had paid 
dividends again. 

Bill has also been active ‘n school, 
too. He won the district-w ‘de high 
school oratorical contest last year. 
That award meant another year’s col- 
lege scholarship. 

But Bill turns to forestry and 
tree growing, his first love, with most 
active interest. A little more than a 
year ago he organized the Butler 
County 4-H Forestry Club and was 
elected its first president. Today that 
club has 30 members. These young 
Alabamians are growing trees and 
spreading principles of sound forest 
management into every corner and 
crossroads of Butler County. 

Summing up his tree farming suc- 
cess this way Bill says: “Planting 
those first 2 acres of pines back in 
1944 was the beginning of the most 
profitable and interesting project I 
have adopted. 








“There’s money in trees,” he says. 
He ought to know! 
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Future Farmer of the Year” 


OE Broadwater is Alabama’s 

1951 “Future Farmer of the 
Year.” He will receive the Turner 
E. Smith Educational Award of 
$300. The 16-year-old Tanner 
High School senior from Limestone 
County is the youngest FFA mem- 
ber to win the coveted title of Fu- 
ture Farmer of the Year. His selec- 
tion was based on his agricultural 
abilities and accomplishments, lead- 
ership in FFA, school, and commu- 
nity activities. Character and per- 
sonality also played vital roles in 
this selection. 


Joe is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. D. Broadwater, Rt. 1, Athens, 
Ala. He started farming with 8 
acres of corn, 2% acres of cotton, 
and 1 ‘beef calf. He has since in- 
creased his farming program to in- 
clude 30 acres of corn, 20 acres of 
cotton, 15 acres of Sweet Sudan 
and lespedeza, 11 acres of perma- 
nent pasture, 10 acres of oats, and 
10 acres of lespedeza. He has a 
horse, 7 dairy cows, 9 dairy heifers, 
1 dairy bull, and 4 beef calves. All 
dairy cattle are purebred. 


Joe is now producing Grade A 
milk and selling it to a commercial 
milk company. His assets total 
$9,187.83. Of this amount, $3,672 
is invested in livestock, the balance 
in land and equipment. His net 
worth is $5,127.83. Joe’s super- 
vised farming program began when 
he received a registered OIC gilt 
from the FFA chapter pig chain. 
By the time the gilt had farrowed, 
Joe’s interests had changed from 
hogs to dairy and beef cattle. He 
sold the hogs to his father. He bor- 
rowed $150 from a bank in Athens 
and bought his first animal, a black 
Angus calf. He later entered it in 
the Birmingham Fat Calf Show. 


He and his father went into part- 


By T. L. Faulkner, Executive Secretary, Alabama FFA 


Joe spends a lot of time in his recently built milkhouse. 


nership and bought 7 registered 
Jersey heifers. Joe paid for his part 
with money borrowed from the 
bank. He later bought 2 more beef 
calves to feed out. Finally the heif- 
ers freshened, and Joe and his fa- 
ther began selling milk. 


Joe is now president of the Ala- 
bama FFA Association and the 
Tanner Chapter. 


The Star Farmer of Alabama 
rating for 1950-51 went to Joe for 
having the most outstanding FFA 
program of those receiving the 
State Farmer Degree.. He was 
elected vice president of his chap- 
ter the same year and president 
this year. He has been on the chap- 
ter judging teams, on entertainment 
and refreshment committees, and 
has taken an active part in the FFA 
public speaking contests for the 
past four years. He was guest 
speaker during the recent Alabama 
Farm Bureau Convention and has 
addressed civic and other groups. 


During the past two years, he’ 


helped his father construct a 54-x 
96-foot barn to house cattle and 
tools, a 10-cow Grade A dairy barn, 
and a milkhouse. 

Looking toward the future, Joe 
recently bought a 40-acre farm. A 
year from now he will have full 
ownership of 20 acres of pasture, 
15 acres of cotton, 35 acres of corn, 
15 acres of hay, 30 acres of oats 
and wheat, 14 dairy cows, and 5 
beef calves. He plans to go to Au- 
burn and will major in dairying. 
He'll supervise his farming opera- 
tions on weekend trips home and 
during the summer months. 

Joe says, “After completing my 
college training, I'm going back to 
my dairy farm .and practice the 
high ideals that FFA training has 
taught me.” 
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MASTER PLAN 





from the day the PIG is BORN 


Here's THE SECOND STEP in the Master Plan. It helps you 
save the extra pigs you farrow and keeps them growing right from 
the start. After three weeks, their nutritional needs are not adequately 
met by the supply of sow’s milk. That’s when you feed Pig-ets®, a 
special baby pig pellet that gets pigs started eating dry feed early 
and builds weight fast. Talk about profitable feed conversion ... at 
this period each extra pound of feed the pig eats above its body 
needs, will produce up to four-fifths pound of gain. 


GIVE BABY PIGS A fast START! 























































Start creep feeding the second week so baby pigs will get the 
extra feed they need. Pig-ets® taste good and are easy to digest. 
They contain vitamins, Antibiotic Feed Supplement, plus all other 
nutrients and energy that young pigs need to build weight fast. With 
feeds that are right for each stage of growth, the Master Plan gives 
your pigs every chance from breeding time fo sale date. Get on the 
Master Plan for higher hog profits now. 


Your Master Mix Dealer will gladly tell you more about 
the Master Plan and give you a free copy of our Man- 
agement Manual for Hogs. Stop in to see him today. 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS, Inc. 
(of Tennessee) 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Soil 
Fumigation 
gets results?! 








Gas tobacco seed beds with 


DOWFUME |)\/'(": 


ho 


Gassing your seed beds with Dowfume® MC-2 licks those enemies of thrifty 
tobacco right at the start! This powerful soil fumigant kills weed seeds and 
roots of perennial grasses such as Johnson, Bermuda and nut grass. It con- 
trols nematodes, wireworms and other soil pests—as well as certain 
“damping-off” fungi present in the soil. 


Dowfume MC-2 contains Methyl Bromide for speedy penetration and rapid 
aeration. Tobacco can be seeded immediately after treatment. You will find 
that Dowfume MC-2 helps grow dense stands of healthy, uniform seedlings 
in permanent plant beds—eliminating the need for moving your bed to a 
new location each year. You can also reduce your plant ye area, since 
more healthy seedlings can be grown per area in treated beds. : 


Your Dow dealer can supply you with Dowfume MC-2 and the simple 
applicator, tubing and gasproof cover for its application. Or write our 
Fumigant Department. 














THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


CHEMICALS 


DISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 


AND AGRICULTURE 








SELL IT AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by offer- 


ing it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 








Talk about style! 






New Holland 
Model 150 
Husker-Sheller 


4 Wear <a 
¥, Matched Sets ! 
+. 





Yes, when you pick Match- 
ing Shirts and Pants with 
an Anvil label, you get ex- 
tra dividends of snap and 
smartness besides tough 


cloth and stout stitching. —_ 


Like all Anvil Work ‘n’ Play| Your corn in I operation! 
Clothes, any suit you select 
means muscle room for ac- 
tion! That’s why they are 
4, so popular when men want 
Moae y utility garments that can 
roe take it, yet always look 
well, on or off the job. And 
you get washability as well 
as wear—whatever the fabric, pattern or color in 
Anvil Matching Sets. 
Visit your favorite dealer. Read. the Tag O’ Facts 
on every garment. Learn why Anvilwear gives 
more value for your garment dollar. 


It’s ANVIL BRAND for SATISFACTION! 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C. 
> 


i 


From unhusked ears, the Model 150 
gives you up to 100 bushels of clean, 
shelled corn per hour. Runs on as 
little as 12 h.p. and has many time- 
saving features. Working with husked 
ears, it shells up to 250 bushels per 
hour. A real money saver! See your 
New Holland dealer or write for free 
catalog. New Holland Machine Co., 
New Holland, Pa. A subsidiary of 
The Sperry Corporation. 


i New Ho.LANpD 




















Georgia’s Four-H Dream Camp 


This road sign appears at the entrance of the park 


% " om i Pa * ll 


#2 


where the future Georgia 4-H Club Center will be built. 


By Virgil E. Adams, Georgia Assistant Extension Editor 


HE brown thrasher is Georgia’s 

state bird, but if you were to ask 
119,940 Four-H’ers from the “Crack- 
er State” what bird is outstanding in 
their minds right now, they would 
reply, “rock eagle.” 

This bird is 102 feet long, has a 
wingspread of 120 feet, and is 8 feet 
deep at the breast. Built of white 
quartz rocks by men who probably 
lived before the Creek and Cherokee 
Indians, the giant effigy evidently 
had some religious significance for 
those who patiently placed the stones. 


Imagine 1,200 Four-H boys and 
girls gathered around the ceremoni- 
al mound for vespers. Quite differ- 
ent, perhaps, were the services held 
here by prehistoric men. We like to 
believe, however, that those strange 
creatures are looking down from 
their happy hunting ground and are 
pleased that the land surrounding 
their rock eagle is becoming a State 
4-H Club Center—one of the best in 
the world. 

The proposed camp is a dream. 
Visualize, if you will, 72 stuccoed 
cottages lining the pine - studded 
banks of a 110-acre lake; then, far- 
ther up the hill, dining and recrea- 
tion halls for 1,200; demonstration 
buildings and workshops; beyond 
this, green pastures where the camp’s 
supply of beef grazes; and, finally, 
back in the vast expanses of the 
woods, wildlife—deer, turkey, beaver, 
smaller animals, and birds. 

A dream like this doesn’t come true 
in a day, or a month, or even a year. 
Step by step, it is becoming a reality. 


It all began on July 3, 1950, 
when the Secretary of Agriculture 
signed a lease whereby the Soil Con- 
servation Service transferred to the 
Board of Regents of the University 
System of Georgia 1,452 acres of 
land, including Rock Eagle Lake, for 
development of a permanent State 
4-H Center. 

“This launched one of the greatest 
programs in the history of Georgia 
4-H club work,” said W. A. Sutton, 
state leader. 


Previously, the regents had ap- 
proved organization of the Georgia 
4-H Club Foundation, a nonprofit 
concern to begin drawing plans and 
accepting funds to build the camp. 


Like wildfire the news spread to 
4-H’ers from “Rabun Gap to Tybee 
Light.” Since the camp was to be 
theirs, they wanted to be the first to 
raise money for it. Through the ex- 
tension service associate director, dis- 
trict agents, state 4-H leaders, and 
county and home demonstration 
agents, they pledged $60,000. 


By last August, when the State § 
4-H Council meeting was held at? 
Milledgeville, 4-H’ers had poured® 
over $30,000 into the till. For their 
efforts, directors of the 4-H Founda- 
tion took another step in making the 
dream a reality. More than 1,0008 
delegates to the council meeting@ 
came to the site of their future camp © 
to watch Dr. O. C. Aderhold, presi- 7 
dent of the University of Georgia,” 
break ground to signify the beginning ~ 
of construction. _— 


nates 


Completion of one 100-capacity | 
unit by summer is the immediate® 
goal. Dining and recreation halls for 
300 will then be built, and as soon® 
as possible two more units for 100) 
campers each will be constructed) 
Rock Eagle can then be used for dis# 
trict project achievement meeting 


When the camp for 1,200 will be 
completed depends upon how soo 
the foundation can raise approxi 
mately $1 million. 

Citing the need for such a camp, 
Mr. Sutton pointed out that present 
facilities can accommodate only 10) 
per cent of the state’s 4-H member 
ship. “Last year,” he said, “over 3 
counties requested one of. presen 
state 4-H camps for a specific week.” 


To get a picture of the increased 
number of 4-H’ers who will have the 
privilege of attending summer camp 
when Rock Eagle is completed, mul 
tiply the number of weeks in they 
three summer months by 1,200. 
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International Trucks are engineered to stay young in Get these exclusive International advantages 


spite of the toughest chores. ® All-truck engines, designed exclusively for truck work, products of the world’s 
They are built that way because they are made by largest exclusive truck engine plant. 


people who have an unusual background of practical 1 @ The “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road’’—the Comfo-Vision Cab 
farm experience. In addition to 45 years of manufactur- designed by drivers for drivers. 

ing trucks, that experience includes more than 100 years 
of building heavy-duty equipment for American farmers. 
That’s why Internationals give you the kind of truck 
performance you want and need. 


Super-steering system—more positive steering control with easier handling. 
37° turning circle for greater maneuverability. 


115 basic models with a wide variety of specialized bodies. Gross vehicle weight 
ratings from 4,200 to 90,000 pounds. 

If you are considering a new truck, why not stop in at The same traditional truck toughness that has kept Internationals first in heavy- 
your neighboring International Truck Dealer or Branch to duty truck sales for 19 straight years. 


and find out all the advantages you get in Internationals? Service by the nation’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY @® CHICAGO 


he | International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks ... Industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 
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Model L-122 with 8-foot pickup body and 
AD-A-RAK stake and sideboard attachment. 
127-inch wheelbase. 
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The Kennebec is a good baking po- 
tato and is highly blight-resistant. 


Lasoda potato is a cross between Triumph and Katah- 
din. It is early, red in color, and a heavy yielder. It 
outyielded all the other varieties in Louisiana tests. 


Dixielee pea is an improvement over such older 
varieties of eating peas as black-eye, Crowder, 
etc. It has long pods and produces heavy yields. 


4/ 


The Contender bean is a new variety that is very early and a 
high yielder. An excellent bean for shipping and home use. 
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Canfreezer is one of the new pole bean varieties that is a 
heavy yielder and more resistant to rust than other varieties, 


Bountiful New Vegetables 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


men, and USDA are working constantly to 

improve vegetable varieties. They are do- 
ing this by developing new varieties that are high- 
er yielders, richer in food nutrients and vitamins, 
and disease resistant. 

Tomatoes in many places cannot be successfully 
grown because of wilt disease. Many high-yield- 
ing varieties have been developed that are highly 
resistant to this destructive disease. Other vege- 
tables have been developed that resist many of 
the diseases to which they are susceptible, as late 
blight of Irish potatoes. The Dixielee table pea 
is not badly damaged by nematodes. Cantaloupes 
are in the process of development now that are 
quite resistant to both aphids and mildew. Water- 
melons that are quite resistant to wilt and anthrac- 


<Q: experiment stations, commercial seeds- 


Erie sweet corn is a new variety that has shown up well in 
garden and field tests throughout various parts of South. 
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Its heavy yielding and high quality make it well liked. 
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Photos by John McKinney 


nose have also been developed. Many other simi- 
lar instances could be cited, but these are enough 
to show the great work that is being done. 

Also heat and drouth resistance has been bred 
into many, thus enabling one to produce good 
crops where the older varieties would be a failure. 
We should constantly watch for these new va- 
rieties, many of which will enable us to produce 
good crops where otherwise we would fail. 

The use of these newer and better varieties is 
important, but not the whole show. They cannot 
take the place of a good and well prepared soil, 
proper fertilization, proper water supply, etc. 


Jefferson tomato produces heavily, is of high qual- 
ity, highly wilt-resistant. It ripens about a week 
later than Marglobe and Rutgers and is a dark red. 















MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE IS AN AMERICAN N 








Like the happy youngsters’ derring-do on whizzing sleds . . . the first-time 


fumbling on shiny new skis . . . the snowman in the front yard . . . like all 
the fun and frolic that go with the season's first big snow, Maxwell House Coffee ' \ | ‘\ ‘( \\ y | | 
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has become a traditional part of American home life. In this nation of coffee 


lovers, Maxwell House is the favorite brand—chosen above all others for its 
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“Good to the Last Drop” flavor. There’s such hearty good cheer in every cup, wai Cotfet 
/ ; aye g- 


no wonder the cup-and-drop is famous as the sign of good coffee wherever you go! 
A Product of General Foods 
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Maxwell House... ... the one coffee with that Good to the Last Drop flavor! 
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B.E Goodrich 


fires cut costs, save time at Forsgate Farms 


Each curved cleat has an arrowhead 
nose which bites into the soil. Becaug 
the curved cleats are evenly space; 
from shoulder to shoulder, they take 
a firm grip on the soil, drop dirt free 
Every turn of the wheel counts. Yo, 
get maximum traction. 


ORSGATE FARMS is a wide expanse of fertile, 

lush land located 12 miles south of New 
Brunswick, N.J. Here are famous pure-bred herds 
of 700 Holstein and Guernsey cows, flocks of over 
6,000 pedigreed White Leghorn chickens, a modern 
milk-processing and ice cream plant. Here, too, 
are the hundreds of acres of grain used to feed the 
Forsgate herd. Power-Curve cleats are actually 
higher in the center than the cleats of 
the other two leading makes. They ca 
be built higher because their speci 
curve prevents bending and scrubbing 
That’s why J. Forster Abeel, Presiden 
of Forsgate Farms, says, “When vw 
purchase replacements for our fam 
tractor tires, they are always B, 


At Forsgate Farms the newest farming methods 
are employed. Emphasis is on producing quality 
products through using the finest equipment and 
efficient methods. Fourteen tractors are at work on 





Seventy-four trucks are used for general farm work, cattle hauling and delivery of : ; ~ a 
dairy products at Forsgate Farms. Goodrich tires. We prefer these tires, 


the farm together with 20 wheeled farm imple- Truck tires built 


ments. The farm owns and operates 74 trucks, with patented nylon shock shield 
including cattle and refrigeration trucks and de- 
livery units. Every tire in the B. F. Goodrich line has con. 


struction features which give long life and lowe 


Notice the tractor below. It’s equipped with ; 
cost. B. F. Goodrich truck tires such as those used! 


Forsgate’s first choice tire—B. F. Goodrich. This 
is the tire that provides shoulder-to-shoulder trac- 
tion. It’s the tire that outpulled other leading 
makes in test after test. The reason for this superior 


Loading a prize Guernsey, Glenburnie Majesty's Actress, for ship- 
ment. A champion cow, she has never been beaten in her class. traction is the unique construction of the tread. 








About 40,000 miles before recapping and an extra 40,000 milesafi 
recapping is the average of BFG truck tires at this farm. 


at Forsgate Farms have a nylon shock shield ind 
tires with 8 or more plies. Extra-strong, more elasti 
nylon absorbs the shocks and protects the co 
body. Tires wear longer. You get sore recap 
And only B. F. Goodrich offers this protection. | 


For any tire need, for tractors, implements, “4 
or trucks, you can save by calling on your BM 
retailer. The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 00m 
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with open-center BFG Power-Curve tires. 





Farm workers find they get better traction and longer wear 
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N the January issue we said the 

grand staff, that is the combination 
of the treble and bass clefs, gives 
definite pitch to all the keys, or letter 
names, within the staff. In other 
words, we now know . 
where the keys are Mg 
and what they will c 
sound like. One very Octave 
important matter we 


Tight Hana 


Easy Piano Lessons 


By Frederick Stanley Smith 







the beginning of each piece, Fig. 6, 
(as in this article), make up what is 
known as the time signature. The 
top figure in the time signature al- 
ways tells how many to count to a 
measure, and the lower fig- 

“ure tells what kind of note 

gets a count. In other words, 

the top figure represents 
“quantity” (how many 
































low Octave 


Tight Hana 
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1 1 
have not yet taken up is the length of 
the notes, how long we hold them 
after striking them. This is determined 
by individual note values themselves. 

















Fig. 1 





Fig. 4 


For instance, there are seven kinds 
of notes and rests. At present we will 
consider the four largest kinds only. 

The largest (longest) note value we 
have is the whole note, Fig. 1. It is 
held four counts or beats. The half 
note is next in size, Fig. 2, and is held 
two counts. The quarter note, Fig. 
3, is held one count. The eighth note, 
Fig. 4, is held only half a count. In 
other words, two eighth notes, Fig. 5, 
get one count. 

All of the foregoing is true pro- 
vided the time signature is same as 
shown in Fig. 6. This brings us to 
the next important music rudiment, 
namely, “time,” which has to do with 
the length of notes. The figures at 
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notes), and the lower figure repre- 

sents quality (what kind of notes). 
The piece above is the “Hymn of 

Joy,” 


and is an arrangement of one 





Fig. 3 





Fig. 6 


of Beethoven’s compositions. The 
words are, “Joyful, joyful, we adore 
Thee, God of glory, God of love.” 
The right hand plays the melody in 
High C octave, while the left hand 
plays the two chords in the Low and 
Midd’e C octaves. The right hand 
fingering is indicated under the notes, 
the keys in the High C octave chart 
being numbered correspondingly. 
The left plays two chords with the 
first, third, and fifth fingers, the chord 
charts showing exactly what keys are 
to be played. Let us know how suc- 
cessful you are in playing this beauti- 
ful hymn. 


Editor's Note.—This is the fifth lesson 
in our series on piano playing. 





Sumio is interested in letters, 





Write Him a Letter 
YOUNG Japanese farmer, Sumio Takada, 21, is interested in cor- 
responding with farm boys and girls in America. He says, “Once 
we fought with the sword; now we must understand with the pen.” 


He says, “Since I am a leader of our 4-Hc, I would like very much to 
get letters from 4-H club members in America.” 
Takada, 25-Ki, Akazu-Mura, Shimotsuga, Tochigi, Japan. 


photographs, and farm magazines. 


Address: Sumio 
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GREATER YIELDS... 
ADDED PROFITS WITH 


fregicet Vertagreen 
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Vertagreen 


There’s more growing power in every ton 
of energized Vertagreen because there’s 
more plant food in every bag. It’s this 
extra plant food—extra growing power— 
that makes feeding Vertagreen plain good 
business. With Vertagreen you get 
bigger yields, higher-quality crops and “ 
extra profits. So Vertagreen actually costs 
you less in the long run. Thousands of 
farmers across the nation have proved it. 
Get energized Vertagreen right away 
and see the difference it can make in 
your crops and profits. It’s available in 
a special analysis for crops 
and soils in your section. 
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Vertagreen 


Plant Food 
For Commercial Grops 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
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ORDER 
EARLY! 


Prompt delivery 

may be difficult 

on late orders, and 

| you want to be sure 
* your Vertagreen is 

* . on hand when you 
~~ need it! 
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To Help Bring You the News While It’s News 
..-Every Day...Without Fail! 
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Stand Up, Speak Up 


By Earline Gandy Cain 


Want to be a good public 
speaker? Then follow the 
suggestions outlined he re. 
They'll prove helpful to you. 


¢¢WYVELLOW classmates and friends, 

I wish this building would catch 
on fire so I wouldn’t have to speak.” 
Have you ever gotten up before a 
group and secretly wished something 
like that? We have, and plenty of 
times, too! 

It takes a mighty lot of will power 
and practice to overcome stage fright. 
We've learned a few tricks in the 
game of speech that might help you. 
Be a good sport and give them a trial 
next time you have to give a report in 
civics. When your name is called, 
jump up from your seat, smiling and 
full of enthusiasm. Your classmates 
will automatically fall in line and will 
actually be anxious to learn why you 
appear so enthusiastic. 

Hold your shoulders up, face the 
group, smile if it kills you, and, for 
goodness’ sake, look your group in 
the eye! The old saying—“Stand up, 
speak up, shut up,” can be applied 
to whatever you might say, but be 
sure you've got something to say. In 
case you didn’t know it, it takes more 
time to prepare a short speech than 
a long one. 

Scared? That’s natural. In fact, if 


'you weren't scared, your speech 


would be no good. When we visited 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt during our 
Favorite American Contest, she said, 
“I always utter a silent prayer that | 
won't be as bad as I was the last time,” 

Many people have the idea that a 
speech must start with a joke, and 
they proceed with a long, drawn-out 
corny one that means absolutely noth- 
ing. If you can tell jokes and have a 
good, appropriate one that ties jn 
with your speech, then tell it. Other- 
wise, spare your audience. 

What about using notes or reading 
a speech? Make some notes and refer 
to them as inconspicuously as possi- 
ble. There is nothing wrong with that, ‘ 
but there’s plenty wrong if you bury 
your face in a paper and read your 
speech almost word for word. 

While speaking, you'll be wise to 
mention some of the names of your 
listeners, if possible. It’s only natural 
for people to like to hear their names, 
so mentioning them will help you to 
become the favored speaker. By all 
means, talk to and not down to your 
audience. You'll hold its attention a 
lot longer. 

Enjoy yourself when you talk, but 
don’t get too enthusiastic and forget 
to stop. 

Now if you make an “A” on your 
next class talk, don’t be a bit sur. 
prised. We won't, because we knew 
you could do it! 


ye 


Our Young 
Artists 


OG-KILLING time 

means downright good 
eating; heavy snowfall 
means lots of fun; and a 
frightened deer breaking in- 
to the open is a sight to be- 
hold. Aren’t you glad you 
live on a farm where you can enjoy 
such scenes to the fullest as did a 
70-year-old lady who painted the 
scene, “Going for the Mail,” repro- 
duced this month on our Progressive 
Home page? 

Come on, boys and girls, get busy 
and send me your drawings. You have 
three chances to win. If you are un- 
der 20 years of age and live on a farm, 
you are eligible. 

Don’t send color 
\drawings. Use 
white paper with 
black ink or soft 
pencil. 

| Put your name, 
|address, age, and 
icounty on the 
back of drawing, 
|and send to me at 
|The Progressive 
|Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. 


T. W. Godwin, 
Art Editor. 
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“Hog-Killing Time,” by Betty Scott, 
Shelby County, Ala., wins $10 prize. 


4 
“White Wonderland,’ 
by Lola Mae Howell, 
Johnston County, 
N. C., wins $5 prize. 


< 
Vo “Woodland King,’ W 
7’ Melvyn Britt, Bander 
County, Tex., wins the 
$2.50 prize. 
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Teen Talk — About Girls 


Here’s a brand-new column you 
asked for. We'll have a guest 
panel each month to answer 
your questions on clothes, dat- 
ing, manners. Here is a guest 
panel of boys to tell you— 


HE main thing that I admire 

about any girl is good manners. 
There are many other nice qualities 
about a girl, such as interest in your 
own hobbies or your own forms of 
recreation, as well as good taste in 
dressing, ability to carry on an in- 
teresting conversation, and good 
looks. But if a girl has good manners, 
she rates higher on my list than one 
who has the best clothes, is good to 
look at, but is rude or thinks nothing 
of the feelings of others. 


With a background of good man- 
ners, any girl can acquire and culti- 
vate the other things that we teen- 
age boys find attractive. Good man- 
ners cover a lot of things, and as in 
the case of grown-ups, they just 
about complete one’s personality. 

William L. Sugg, Tennessee. 


I like the quiet, modest girl—the 
girl who is friendly to everyone. I 
think a girl should understand that 
she doesn’t have to be the loudest 
one in a crowd to be seen, or jump 
the highest for people to know she 
is there. I like the girl who invites 
you in when you drive up instead of 
the one who runs and jumps on the 


side of the car and says, “I’m ready. 
Let’s go!” Anyway, I really like the 
modern girl. Robert C. Lewis, 

North Carolina. 


I’m sort of young yet, but I think 
Id like a girl with a sense of humor, 
who is a good sport, not too much of 
a tomboy, but one who could play 
games, who dresses neatly, and 
knows how to make candy, cookies, 
or hot chocolate in case we had a 
party. I most admire good manners 
and a good disposition. 

H. B., South Carolina. 


I most admire an educated 
country girl, one who has had excel- 
lent advantages both at home and in 
school. I want her to play and sing 
well so she can entertain her friends 
in the home, at parties, or anywhere 
she happens to be. I like a girl who 
is kind and agreeable with every- 
body, especially old folks and chil- 
dren, and takes an active part in 
church and community work. I want 
her to be jolly and fun-loving in a 
gentle, ladylike way. 

I admire a girl with an old-fash- 
ioned mother who has taught her to 
keep house, cook, garden, raise chick- 
ens, and do it willingly. 

S. H., North Carolina. 

Editor's Note.—Next month a panel of 
girls will sound off on the qualities they 
like most in boys! In the meantime, if 
you have any questions you would like 
answered by a group of outstanding 
teen-agers, write to Teen Talk, The 


Progressive Farmer, at Birmingham, 
Dallas, Memphis, or Raleigh. 


Trapping Possums, Skunks, Coons 


HE skunk and the possum do 
not look alike in the least, but 
they are usually found in the same 
locality, and their general habits are 
very much alike. The same trapping 
methods will take both animals. 
When trapping these fur bearers, 
use either the No. 1 or 1% trap. The 
larger size gets a higher grip on the 
animal’s leg, and a skunk is not so 
apt to gnaw off a foot and escape. 


Persimmon trees that are bear- 
ing fruit are favorite haunts of these 
animals. Set traps under all such 
trees on your trap line. Dig a hole 
for your trap about a foot from the 
trunk of the persimmon. Make this 
hole deep enough so that jaws of trap 
are just about level with the surface. 
Staple trap chain to root of persim- 
mon, using ordinary fence staples. 
After trap is in its bed, cover it and 
the chain and staple lightly with fine 
leaves from persimmon. Scatter 
small pieces of lard crackling or sar- 
dines around the trap, and between 
it and the trunk. 

Traps may also be set under cedar 
trees growing near the trail in the 
woods where skunks and possums 
travel. Set and fasten traps as de- 
scribed above, and cover trap with 


fine needles from the cedar. Do not 
use too much -covering. It will clog 
trap jaws and allow animal to escape. 


The raccoon’s food is extremely 
varied, and at some season of the 
year includes fruits, grains, nuts, 
flesh, fish. However, during winter its 
food is mostly fish and crawfish. Set 
most traps for it in or near the water 
where the animal searches for food. 
As the coon trapper must spend a lot 
of his time in the water, he will need 
a good pair of rubber hip boots. 


To make blind sets for raccoons, 
wade along in the shallow water until 
you find where the animal enters or 
leaves the water when passing around 
an obstruction such as a drift or other 
object at the edge of the water. 


Set trap so animal will pass over 
it when entering or leaving water. 
Wire trap chain to a flat rock and 
place in water on side of trap away 
from bank. If stone is not handy, use 
for a drag a green pole weighing 
about 10 pounds. Cover trap and 
drag lightly with water-soaked leaves. 
Wade some distance from trap before 
returning to the bank. Touch nothing 
out of the water near the trap with 
your bare hands. 
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To Help Cut Repair Bills...Keep Your Farm 
Machinery Running Smoother, Longer! 
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Whether 
you use 


your tractor 
for... 
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Youll use less oil, improve 


power and prolong 


the life 


of your tractor with 
SINCLAIR MOTOR OILS 


Phone or write your local Sinclair Re 





presentative today. 





MENDas youlRON 


6 WITHOUT NEEDLE and THREAD 
NEW TS Tare! Mends - sewing, as 
iron! Quickly, mends ears, snags, 
worn spots in shirts, louses, cate, russes, trea” 
se 


‘ ine, ‘dry -cleanin 
mending & witd 
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BY SAMPLES fo: TRIAL isi £3 
KRISTEE CO., Dpt. 1314, Akron 8, 0. 
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Dept. 211 


3 giant PACIFIC BVBRID adams 
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ar $1.00 VALUE 
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Separate colors. Strong 
field grown. “‘Not Seedlings. ® 


Guaranteed to bloom this summer. 
Flower spikes 3 to 5 ft., double, semi-double, 


sy Send 25¢ in coin today for this 
A $1 Value and J — FREE 
Seed 


Se CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 


Rockford, Minois 
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Too Possessive 
































I DIDN'T KNOW 

YOU AND RUTH 

WERE STEADIES 
NOW, 





$n 












WE'RE NOT! I 
DATED HER LAST 
NIGHT FOR THE 
FIRST TIME. 























“JOE'S MINE!“ THAT'S 


WELL, SHE 
WHAT SHE TOLD THE 


CERTAINLY 


GIRLS IN HER GYM CLASS | TAKES A 
THIS MORNING. SUE LOT FOR 
TOLD ME. GRANTED! 


Dear Youngfolks; 

The diagram shows seven constel- 
lations in the Southern sky exactly as 
they will appear at 9 o'clock on the 
evening of Feb. 6. For some weeks 
before this date, they will be to the 
east of this position; and for some 
weeks after, to the west of it. 

The pentagon of Auriga is straight 
overhead, and Orion, the most gor- 
geous of them all, is straight in the 
south. Canis Major, the Great Dog, 
is thought by some to be following 
after Orion, the Mighty Hunter; 
while others think he is off on an 
errand of his own, chasing Lepus, 
the Rabbit. Like Uncle Remus’ Br’er 
Fox after Br’er Rabbit, this Dog has 
been chasing Lepus for a mighty 
long time, “en he ain’t never kotch 
yit, en wat’s mo’, he ain’t gwineter.” 

Canis Minor, Orion’s Little Dog, is 
not easy to see. Its principal star is 
Procyon, No. 5 on the diagram. Find 
the 3 bright stars, Procyon (5), Sirius 
(9), and Betelgeuse (6), which make 
up the Great Winter Triangle. 

Of the bright stars in this diagram, 
Rigel (8) is the farthest away from us. 
It is nearly 63 times as far as Sirius 
(9). And Sirius, the nearest star is 
more than 500 thousand times 


Farmer, at 





















I'D DATE HER ONCE = 
AGAIN, OUT OF COURTESY, 
ANDO THEN LET HER 

TAKE POSSESSION OF 
SOMEONE ELSE. 






SHE'S TOO 

OREAMY~- EYED, 

POSSESSIVE THE “BE 

MINE ALONE" TYPE. 

WANTS My PICTURE, 
‘TOO. 











February Stars Are Most Brilliant 


as far 
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Facing south in early February, show- 
ing nine bright stars: 1) Capella, 2) 
Castor, 3) Pollux, 4) Aldebaran, 5) 
Procyon, 6) Betelgeuse, 7) Bellatrix, 
8) Rigel, and 9) aacutaiicie the brightest 
of all the stars. 


away from the earth as the sun. 
The X on the diagram marks the 
spot where the sun will be on June 
22; and all these stars you are now 
looking at will then be shining away 
in the daytime. Your sincere friend, 
B. F. Brown. 


February is the birthday month of Presidents and other good folks, too. 
Would you like to have a special party or just one to get the gang together? 
The following leaflets may have just the idea you want. 
able—two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents, with few exceptions as noted below. 


They are reason- 


Make your selection and order today from Service Editor, The Progressive 
nearest office—Dallas, 


Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 




















1 Back to School Party 1 You Can Go to College (a play) 
C1] Valentine Party 1) Folk Dances From Other Lands 
(] Frontier Party (Lincoln’s birthday) 0) Collecting Stamps and Other 
F C1) Red, White, and Blue Party Things 
(] Winter Sports Carnival 0) Farm Trapline 
(] St. Patrick’s Party (1) How I Trap Mink and Muskrat 
() How To Make a Silhouette C] Sing for Fun, 10 cents or three for 
C1) Make It With Spools, 5 cents 25 cents (songbook) 
() A Class Night Program 0) Community Handbook, 50 cents 
FD ccna 
Route. > a 
DU Diptciiccninsercsesnnisitcsinarbsstihiendancmnctiabibeienmsininincsimmnbediness ETE NO ET - 
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Some Ways I 


Made Money in 1951 


“Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” is an adage that is 
practiced in many ways. The following letters tell how 
some of our youngfolks earned money last year to buy 
things they wanted or to help with their education. 


He’s a Good Shepherd 
($15 Prize) 

Last March I bought 13 lambs and 
paid $156 for them. They were put 
on my father’s field and pasture and 
I paid him $10 a month for letting 
them graze. In June I sold the wool 
for $74.79 net profit. Feed costs 
amounted to $21.95 and I sold seven 
sheep for $32.50 each, which brought 
me $227.50. Deducting all costs, I 
made $74.34 on the project and had 
6 good ewe lambs left. 

These lambs were bred and will 
have lambs some time in December. 
I have found: that money can be 
made with sheep. 

James Wharton, 15, 
Palo Pinto County, Tex. 


Had Agreement With Dad 
($10 Prize) 

My daddy gave me % acre for a 
cotton patch. We had an agreement 
that I would help him work his land, 
and he would plant and cultivate my 
patch. I did all of the other work in 
my cotton patch. 

Under my cotton I put 100 pounds 
of 12-12-12 and sidedressed with 100 
pounds nitrate of soda. I poisoned 
nine times with 3-5-40. This fall I 
gathered 900 pounds of seed cotton. 
It brought me 330 pounds of lint 
cotton. I sold it at 35% cents per 
pound, which netted me $117.15. 
The seed check was $6.75, less haul- 
ing to gin, $3. This gave me a profit 
of $120.90. 

Now I have my own spending 
money to buy clothes and help in 
buying school supplies and Christ- 
mas gifts. It is a good feeling to 
have my own spending money. 

Frances Bass, 12, 
Catahoula Parish, La. 


Puts Artistie Ability To Work 


($5 Prize) 

I was a 4-H club member and 
competed in the district contest for 
“uses of cotton” and won second 
place. Using textile painting for my 
demonstration, I made several ar- 
ticles for display. Among the things 
I painted were pillowcases, guest 
towels, luncheon cloths, aprons, baby 
bibs, pictures, rugs, scarves, ties, and 
curtains. Most of them were made 


Next Letter Contest: 


from feed sacks. I sold some of these 
and many others that I made later. 
Pillowcases sold best of all. 

During June and July, I earned 75 
cents an hour grading peaches. 

I made money by “baby sitting,” 
and three ladies paid me to roll their 
hair and give them permanents. 

With money earned, I took a trip 
to Miami and Washington, D. C. 
Now I’m in junior college and have 
helped to pay some of my expenses. 
For Christmas holidays I had a job 
clerking in a department store. 

Nancy McLane, 
Peach County, Ga. 


Loss Turned to Profit 

Last fall at tobacco-cutting time, 
Daddy told me I could pick up all 
the leaves that broke off the plants. 
In February I sold the tobacco for 
$32.10 and bought a bicycle. 

In the spring I picked up scrap 
iron and also dug some May apple 
roots and sold them. Then on Farm 
Bureau Day, at the Logan County 
Fair in Russellville, I entered a foot 


-race and won first prize of $5. 


I bought 50 chickens as a 4-H 
project and in October sold the 
roosters for $24.70 and bought a 
savings bond for $18.75. This fall 
I hulled walnuts and sold them, and 
I'm raising a pig to sell next spring. 

Louise Piper, 12, 
Logan County, Ky. 


Made Money Many Ways 

Here are some ways I made money 
in 1951: 

1. Washing and ironing in spare 
time while school was out. 

2. Helped others clean house. 

8. Helped friends and neighbors 
with farm work. 

4. Entered a vegetable basket and 
stool in the county fair. 

5. Hulled walnuts in the after- 
noons and on Saturdays. 

6. Sold chickens and eggs. 

7. Milked and sold whole milk. 

8. Sold blackberries. 

9. Sold scrap iron. 

10. Sewed for other people. 

11. Baked cakes. 

12. Sold garden seed in my com- 
munity, Earlene Corder, 16, 

Wilson County, Tenn. 


* What I Like Best About Mom” 


ES, we all love “Mom.” To all 

of us our mother is queen in our 
hearts. There are so many, many 
things about her that we admire and 
respect. So, for the three best letters 
to reach us by. Feb. 29 on “What I 
Like Best About Mom,” we will pay 
$15, $10, and $5, and $1 each for 
all others printed. Send your letters 





to Progressive Youngfolks at The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office nearest you— 
Birmingham, Dallas, Memphis, or 
Raleigh. Be sure to include your 
name, address, age, and county. 

Remember this contest is open 
only to boys and girls between the 
ages of 10 and 20. Adults are not 
eligible to enter. 


| 


| 
| 
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ts New | 


Tomorrow's water service today 


Goulds new Close-Cupld Balanced-Flow .. . 
the only unit of its kind . . . a brand new self- 
contained water system that requires no tank. 

Years ahead of its time in construction and 
design, it’s bringing true “city” water service 
to farms and hoines bey ond the reach of city 
water mains. If you're installing running 
water for profi it poll is onvenience, you'll find no 
better buy th an the new Balanced-Flow. 


Needs NO Tank 


It’s a complete, self- 

contained water sys- 
ley “fuires no tank—no “extras.” 

d you get really FRESH running 

later, always—whenever, wherever 

you want it. 


Its a GOULDS 


It’s another “first” for Goulds—the world’s 
largest manufacturer of pumps exclusively. 
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Self-Adjusting Capacity 
An exclusive feature that pro- 
vides real “city” water serv- 
ice, with no variance in flow 
(within pump capacity), no 
matter how many outlets are 
in use. 





Corrosion- 
Resistant 
All cast iron parts ened by 
water are treated with a 
“‘baked-on” coating to resist 





Modern, Dependable 


The Balanced-Flow is quiet, 
compact (only 20’x1114’x15") 


and simple to install. Self- 
priming. Only one moving 
part . .. dependable, trouble- 
free. 


















It’s a com 
with no tan 
an amazingly 









































us they can’t 




































































mail this coupon TODAY 4 


} F Extras” 
to Buy / 


lete shallow well water system 
and fewer fittings needed, at 
low price that’s just about the 


cost of a conventional pump alone. 
It’s economical to operate, too. Owners tell 


even trace electricity costs. 


ON DISPLAY NOW! 
Your Goulds dealer has 
this new pump on display 
now—he’s carefully se- 
lected, carefully trained . 

a pump expert. Stop i in and 
see the Goulds line. 











GOULDS PUMPS Inc. 
Dept. P-18, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


























information on the new Close- 
Cupld_ Balanced-Flow Jet and 
our FREE 16-page illustrated 
00k “The Goose that 
Golden Eggs.” 

my nearest distributor 









































Name PPPTTITITITTTITTT Titi es ee 









Address. .... 


Lays the : 
Include the name © 


Please send me full, illustrative "po" 
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save money BIO mone 
On facto ropa 


RE-RING BEFORE YOUR 
NEXT RE-BORE— WITH 
REVOLUTIONARY HASTINGS 
CHROME PISTON RINGS 












































If you’re running your tractor until it needs 
reboring or resleeving, you’re wasting money— 
real money. 


Thanks to Hastings CHROME Piston Rings, it is 
practical and most economical to replace worn 
tractor rings at the first sign of oil-pumping or 
loss of power. 


Hastings CHROME rings give extremely long 
service life—actually many times longer than 
conventional cast iron rings. And a partial overhaul 
with Hastings Chrome rings costs only about 
one-third as much as a major overhaul involving 
reboring or resleeving. The hundreds of extra 
hours of service you get more than offset the cost. 
And you get peak performance and economical 
operation all during these extra hours. Many 
repairmen and owners report two replacement 
installations before resleeving. 





Over the past five years, thousands and thousands 
of tractor owners have proved that using Hastings 
Chrome Piston Rings is the money-saving 
thing to do. 


So if your tractor is using oil, or has lost its power, 
install Hastings Chrome rings right away. They 
save money, prolong tractor life, give top 
performance and economy. It will pay you to get 
Hastings rings for your cars and trucks, too. 


SELL AEE EN A RES ENE. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO., HASTINGS, MICHIGAN | 
Hastings Ltd., Toronto 
PISTON RINGS « SPARK PLUGS « OIL FILTERS « CASITE « DROUT 


HASTINGS STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


CHROME-FACED 
FOR HEAVY-DUTY SERVICE 












; TOUGH on oil-pumping 
GENTLE on cylinder walls 











Invitation to Opportunity 


(Continued from page 17) 


Washington, he said, “That is the 
largest land management and farm 
improvement program that has ever 
been achieved in the history of 
American agriculture. How was it 
done in so short a time with so many 
people?” 

Many answers may be given to 
this question. One is that the region’s 
leaders, and the rank and file of 
farmers, have decided that the best 
system of farming is one in which 
crops are balanced with livestock. 
They have also learned that the 
South has an economic advantage 
over other sections in the nation in 
cattle production, due chiefly to the 
opportunity of developing all-year 
grazing systems. Market demands 
have helped, too. There are limited 
outlets for many of the region’s money 
crops, including cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, and rice. But there’s not enough 
meat for the tables of America’s non- 
farm people. 


Leader in Livestock Gains 


Because of national leadership in 
newly seeded pastures and range im- 
provement, the South leads the nation 
in livestock gains. 


Naturally, greatest gains have been 
in grazing animals, primarily cattle, 
and predominantly beef cattle. 

But rapid strides have been made 
in milk production, also. An increase 
has been made in every state. Among 
the 18 top-producing states, which’ 
supply more than 75 per cent of the 
nation’s milk, the South has five— 
Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Okla- 
homa, and Virginia. 

Gains have also been made in 
sheep. Marked gains have been made 
in Mississippi. Kentucky is sending 
an increasing number of early spring 
lambs to market. And, while the 
number of sheep in the nation has 
declined, the enterprise is on the up- 
grade in Texas. The Lone Star state 
has about 20 per cent of the total 
number of sheep in the United States 
and something like 90 per cent of 
the nation’s goats. 


All 10 top states in percentage 
gains in cattle and calves are in the 
South. This is true for the last 10- 


year period; it is true for last year, 
When checked with USDA for 1949- 
50, top states, in order of rank, were; 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma. 

Cattle numbers have increased in 
every state in the South, in spite of 
the fact that there has been no over- 
all national gain since 1944. Florida’s 
gain in a decade has been more than 
100 per cent. In Texas, which has 
10 per cent of the cattle of the United 
States, there has been an increase of 
1,158,000 head in five years. 


Cattle gains will continue to in- 
crease in the South. ‘The region will 
furnish an ever-increasing part of the 
meat for America’s tables. Many con- 
ditions lead to this conclusion. One 
of these is the rapid trend toward use 
of power machinery. 


Power machinery sets the stan- 
dards in American agriculture. It de- 
termines the degree of efficiency of 
operation on any farm; it is the major 
factor in increasing production and 
income per worker. Within the past 
10 years the number of workers on 
farms has decreased by more than 
1 million; yet, production is up 20 
per cent. Why? Chiefly because 
farmers are using more power ma- 
chinery and electrically operated 
equipment than ever before. 


Mechanization Speeded 


Southern farmers are turning rapid- 
ly toward use of power machinery 
and equipment. Percentage gains 
have come faster in the South than in 
other regions, as shown by the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 

Tractors: Sales in the South have 
increased 114 per cent in five years; 
sales in the nation, 26 per cent. There 
are 1 million tractors on Southem 
farms today. 

Combines: Sales in the South for 
the same period, 160 per cent; sales 
in USA, 114 per cent. 

Disk Plows: The South, 180 per 
cent; the nation, 140 per cent. | 

Side Delivery. Rakes: The South, 

(Continued on page 56) 


PASTURE IMPROVEMENT APPLIED IN SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS IN 13 SOUTHERN STATES TO DEC. 31,-1941, 
1946, AND ESTIMATES TO DEC. 31, 1951 











10-Year 5-Year 

7——Pasture Improvement—. Average Average 
1941 1946 1951 Annual Ann 

Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
PM iii dake actbiias ac chscinte 29,819 455,891 1,250,500 122,068 158,922 
| SI errs 1,582 86,991 582,300 58,072 99,062 
Neth ii schisstancscciaasann, 36,705 387,979 1,557,500 152,080 233,904 
OS are 2,767 264,718 1,309,400 130,663 208,987 
Mississippi.......... pis eee .. 14,152 480,303 1,600,500 158,635 224,089 
North Carolina...................... 12,340 . 171,623 458,200 44,586 57,315 
South Carolina..................000 19,356 87,024 370,800 35,144 56,755 
Tennessee 1,692 91,179 485,000 48,331 78,764 
ae ecicicchssrcsessticceues 862 271,961 847,000 84,614 115,008 
Southeastern Total............ 119,275 2,297,669 8,461,200 834,193 1,232,706 
TRO 111,853 500,014 1,423,600 131,175 184,717 
os 0h caccccucedecsiibaliies 5,251 118,106 836,300 83,105 143,689 
Nene 82,419 464,262 1,129,200 104,678 132,988 
i, ere + ie hl le 215,075 381,795 
Central Gulf Total............ 211,270 1,335,905 5,551,600 534,033 843,189 


Total 13 Southern States......330,545 3,633,574 14,012,800 1,368,226 2,075,845 
65 62.8 6 59.3 


Per Cent National Total....... 


75.7 


6 2. 2.8 
National Total 503,919 4,800,671 22,300,000 2,179,608 3,499,865 
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* plays the part of the middle-aged 


RADIO 
You'll Like 


By Betsy Seymour 


F you are tired of the sour flavor 

of exaggerated crime shows and 
the cloying sweetness of “soap 
operas,” try the sharp tang of the 
zany “Bob and Ray Show.” Bob 
Elliott and Ray Goulding deride, 
sneer, and scoff at radio—and how 
they get away with it is their secret. 
However, they will probably do so 
as long as they turn out such enter- 
taining programs each afternoon over 
NBC from 5:45 to 6:00, EST (4:45, 
CST); They specialize in doing the 
unexpected, unmercifully spoof radio 
commercials, and do unabashed and 
unflattering take-offs of famous radio 
personalities. Their creations include 
“The American Album of Familiar 
Malodies,” “Stella Callous,” “Mr. 
Agony.” In addition to their Monday 
through Friday late afternoon show, 
they are also on the air each Satur- 
day night at 8:30, EST (7:30, CST) 
over NBC. 


“The Philip Morris Playhouse” 
is performing an interesting experi- 
ment in radio drama. Each week a 
talented performer selected by drama 
department heads from some Ameri- 
can college acts in a feature role op- 
posite an established star. The plays 
are good, and the challenging oppor- 
tunity this program gives young 
talent adds new point to the series. 
Some of the young people have done 
quite well in their first big roles. But 
whether they do poorly or well, you'll 
enjoy hearing these youngsters take 
the plunge from amateur theater to 
the big-time theater of radio. Broad- 
cast time: Tuesdays, 10:30 p.m., EST 
(9:30, CST) NBC. 


“It's Always Sunday” presents 
the warm, humorous side of a minis- 
ter’s everyday life. John Stephenson 


clergyman, the Rev. Charles Parker. 
If you like human interest stories 
spiced with chuckles and warmed 
with an occasional lesson or moral, 
“It's Always Sunday” is, we believe, 
a program you'll enjoy. Broadcast 
time is Sundays at 4:30 p.m., EST 
(3:30, CST) over CBS. 


Care of Electric Fence 


LECTRIC fences are good ‘farm 
tools and are a cheap way of 
fencing winter grazing crops. Don’t 
overlook them, but keep the follow- 
ing points in mind: 
Buy a good controller. Don’t gam- 
ble with a homemade affair. 
Provide insulated gate grips for 
opening and closing gates. 
Cut all grass and weeds back from 
the fence to prevent any possible 
shorting out. 
Be sure wire is firmly attached to 
sturdy, well-set posts. 
Do not depend upon an electric 
fence to “keep in” bulls or boars. 


2. BUMPS THAT HELP TRACTORS WORK 
SMOOTHER 


This “merry-go-round” de- 
vice, used by the Timken 
Company totesttractor bear- 
ings and seals, gives wheels 
a bumpy ride through mud 
and dust. It’s typical of how 
the Timken Company’s vast 
research and testing facili- 
ties are constantly being put 
to use by implement makers 
to develop better parts. Re- 
sult: tractors and imple- 
ments that work smoother, 
last longer. 
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Making the most of ECHANIZED FARMIN 


1. MECHANIZATION IS KEY 
TO FARM PROFITS TODAY, 
ONE-ARMED VETERAN FINDS 


“In present day agriculture it takes more 
than a strong back to do a good job of 
farming or enjoy a decent living. 
Machinery greatly increases the amount 
of work any man can do—and his in- 
come increases correspondingly!” says 
Gerald Chapin, one-armed veteran. 


Chapin, successful operator of a dairy 
and poultry farm, got his convictions by 
discovering for himself what mechani- 
zation can do. His equipment includes: 
a forage harvester and blower that cut 
his time for putting up grass ensilage 
from three weeks to one; a pick-up 
baler that gets hay into the barn in a 
hurry; and a home-made power loader 
that does everything from cleaning loaf- 
ing pen to loading logs. 


To help all farmers make the most of 
mechanized farming, implement manu- 
facturers mount moving parts onTimken® 
tapered roller bearings. With Timken 
bearings, your equipment is ready to 
go when you need it. Maintenance and 
lubrication time is cut. Breakdowns are 
prevented. Towing speeds increased. 








3. SWINGS EASILY, SAVES HINGES 


A Colorado farmer installed this wheel at the 











4. HOW TO CHECK ON VALUE 


To get your full money’s worth 
when buying new implements, 
be sure you check on vital parts 
like the bearings. Most imple- 
ment makers give you top value 
by equipping wheels and shafts 
with Timken bearings. They 
keep parts in proper alignment, 
reduce wear, practically elimi- 
nate friction. Look for the 
“Timken Bearing Equipped” 
label. The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: “‘TIMROSCO”. 










far end of a 20-foot gate that separates his 
farmstead from the pasture. The wheel makes 
the gate easy to handle, protects hinges, too. 

$10 FOR IDEAS: Do you have an idea like 
this on making the most of mechanized farming? 
We'll pay $10.00 for each idea that we accept 
and publish. Send photo of implement and de- 
scription to. the Timken Company, Dept. PF-2, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 














This symbol on a product means its bearings 
are the best. Look for it when you buy. 











True Morse. 


, j / 
NOT JUST A-BALL CD NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST —-@])— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION “Hw 














THEYRE HAPPIE 


TROUGH 


MILKHOUSE |. = 


GARAGE 


CHICKENS 





NOW IT’S REALLY 
WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE 


No more hours of bucket carrying! Home, barn, 
chicken house, hog house, milkhouse and garage 
—all have running water now. And running 
water means cheaper, faster gains on stock— 


more milk, more eggs and quicker, easier cleanup. 


Their Crane Dealer helped them plan it, and 
installed the whole system. Crane quality in 
piping and fixtures will give them dependable 
service through the years ahead. 








WAT THE HOUSE, TOO! 


Yes, the whole farm is a cleaner, easier, hap- 

ipier place to live and work since Crane Ideas - 
came to visit, and Crane preferred plumbing 

came to stay. 

| -Just see what those modern Crane fixtures 

‘are doing to lighten and brighten their 

household tasks. 


THEIR CRANE DEALER HELPED 
PLAN IT—AND INSTALLED THE 
WHOLE SYSTEM FOR THEM! 


What a timesaving joy their brilliant new bathroom 
He for the whole family! And what a work-saving boon 
Mor Mom! There at the right we see the Crane Cri- 
terion tub, the Crane Drexel lavatory and matching 
icloset. Crane Fixtures are available to meet any bud- 
get, and may be obtained in white and eight beauti- 


ful colors. 





» WEA 
Wefan 
NG ao, 
THEY CONVERTED AN OLD PORCH into a combined workroom and laundry. 
This great work-saving idea provides space for freezer and workbench, too. 
Note the two spacious compartments in their new Crane Laundrette above. 


Made of gleaming white Duraclay (vitreous glazed earthenware), the Laun- 
drette wipes sparkling clean with a damp cloth! 




















NEW KITCHEN LUXURY FOR MOM... Their new farm kitchen features 
the Crane Kitchen Queen—fit for a queen! Crane quality sinks come 
in all price ranges—cabinet or counter top—up to 72 inches long. 
Crane-Line steel cabinets create a beautiful, durable, easy-to-clean 
kitchen ensemble. 


THE CRANE WATER SYSTEM THAT MADE IT ALL COME TRUE... 


started with a dependable Crane-Line pump. These fine pumps are available in all capacities, for deep 


or shallow wells. 


Your Crane Dealer supplies the complete water system, from pump to fixtures. Benefit from his 
practical knowledge—and Crane ideas. 


CRANE CO. General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
falves... Fittings... Pipe... Plumbing and Heating 


‘Icome To CRANE For IDEAS 


SEE YOUR CRANE DEALER 

















When Tom Mulvaney wholly unexpectedly brought 


into his widowed mother’s home the strange young girl he 


had just married, a tense situation developed—as it has 


in many such cases. How did it all turn out? For a re- 


markably faithful and vivid study in human nature 


and climactic ending, read “No Wife for Tom.” 


By LOULA GRACE ERDMAN 
Illustrated by JOHN McCLELLAND 


quickly and smoothed back her 

hair. Outside she heard the sound 
of a car stopping. That meant young 
Tom was home—home with news of 
how the cattle had sold, and maybe 
with a bright trinket for his mother, if 
they went well, and a kiss. With him 
would come laughter and joking and 
complete happiness. 


Bice Mulvaney took off her apron 


It was a good thing for a “widow 
woman” to have a son like him. It made 
up for everything—for the way she had 
had to be father and mother both to 
him, and for all the hard, lean years and 
all the sadness and trouble she had 
gone through. 

She looked at the table to make sure 
all was the way it should be—the ham 
cut thin like he wanted it, and the 
quince jelly and the pound cake; and 
the bread, still warm under the white 
cloth on the cabinet. 

She took a step toward the door and 
then stopped. Tom was not alone; she 
could hear him talking to someone. Be- 
fore she had time to so much as wonder 
who it might be, the door opened and 
there stood the boy on the threshold. 
A girl was at his side. 


SMALL she was — no higher 
than his shoulder—with eyes more pur- 
ple than blue, and long, curling, dark 
lashes. Her hair was dark, too, and it 
hung down to her shoulders, making her 
look even younger than she must be. 
She saw Ella standing there and took 
a step toward her, and then stopped. It 
was Tom who broke the stillness. 


“Mother,” he said, putting his arm 
around the girl who stood beside him. 
“Mother—this is Clare—this is my wife.” 

Ella still stood there, making no move, 
saying no word. Surely this was a 
dream to wake from; it could not be 
real—this thing her son had told her. 

“I know it seems sudden,” Tom went 
on. “But it isn’t really. I’ve known 
Clare all winter, and all along I’ve 
meant to tell you we were going to be 
married sometime.” 

So this was what he had been doing, 
all those times he went to town. She 
had thought to make a man of him, 
sending him in to take care of business. 
And this was what came of it. 

For the first time Ella spoke. Her 
words came harsh and hard, but that 
was because if she spoke gently she 
would cry. Tears were not for her. A 
crying woman could never have man- 


aged a run-down farm and brought up 
a boy by herself, as she had done, 

“Why didn’t you—” she asked. 

“I didn’t want to worry you—” 

That wasn’t it at all. He had been 
afraid to tell her. He knew this slip of 
a girl was no wife for him. He courted 
her secretly, behind his mother’s back, 
Dishonest he was, and scared to tell 
her. Ah, that was the weakness of Tim 
Mulvaney, his father, creeping out in 
young Tom—the weakness she had tried 
so hard to weed out! Not a bad man, 
Tim. Just weak. 


SSCLARE'S a wonderful girl, 
Mother,” Tom said. “You two are going 
to love each other—” His voice tapered 
off uncertainly. 

The girl had been standing in the 
circle of his arm, her eyes turning in- 
quiringly from one to the other. Well 
and good she knew she wasn’t wanted, 
Well and good she should. Wheedling 
a boy into marrying her, with her soft, 
pretty town ways. A boy who would 
have known better, had he stopped to 
give the matter a second thought. 

The girl spoke now, in a small flut- 
tering voice, breathless with the hurt 
and strangeness of it all. 


“It’s my fault, really,” she said. “1, 


knew we shouldn’t do this without tell- 
ing you.” 

Tom’s arm tightened about her. It 
was plain to see that he was concerned 
only with the girl; he had no thought 
for his mother, standing there stunned 
and stilled with the knowledge of the 
thing he had done. 

“Your fault!” he laughed. “After the 
time I had talking you into it!” 

He turned to his mother. 

“Yesterday Clare lost her job,” he 
explained. “There was no place for her 
to go, so I talked her into marrying me 
and coming here. I told her you were 
such a good sport, you’d understand.” 


His father’s way it was, almost 
his very tones. She had told herself she 
had gotten all that out of her son. 

The girl looked at Tom now, and the 
eyes of the two clung. That look was 
a knife in Ella’s heart, for it spoke of 
a new and secret joy between them, too 
beautiful for words. A joy in which the 
older woman had no part. 

“Well,” Ella rasped, “what’s done 
can’t be undone. Your supper is ready. 
Come and eat it.” 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Six Million Malayans 
AVE | 
your friends 


and allies 
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Penang 4 at 


They are for freedom of speech, religion and 
enterprise. Their new Federation of Malaya is the 
“United Nations” idea at work, with Asians and 
Europeans working together to build a new country. 
Malaya is a keystone for democracy and a barrier 
against the spread of Communism in Southeast Asia. 


They Share Your Faith in Democracy 


You Are Their Best Customer 


Six million Malayans must export to live. And 
85% of their income from exports comes from rub- 
ber and tin, sold mostly to America. 


Rubber Is Their Chief Cash Crop 


They sell it on a free market, but, as allies 
of democracy, have banned exports to Red China. 
Rubber is grown by 350,000 independent rubber 
farmers as well as by more than 1,000 large rubber 
plantations. Production has been maintained in spite 
of constant attacks by Red bandits. This rubber has 
made possible America’s present strategic stockpile. 


The Rubber Planter Has Fought 
the Reds for Four Years 


Regular army and police forces, 100,000 strong, 
have been holding Malaya against Red aggression 
for four years. SO HAS THE RUBBER PLANTER. His 
plantation is the front line in the fight against 
Communism in vital Southeast Asia. 







(Yeeat 
This advertisement published by the 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


1631 K Street, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. O 






to promote greater understanding in America of its friend, ally, and supplier in Southeast Asia 
— the Malayan rubber grower. Write for free booklet — “NATURAL RUBBER AND YOU.” 
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Youll paint tester 
Caster-betier-wilh 


Pittsburgh 


rubberized 


Satin Finish 







Velvet-like 
in smoothness— 


Rubber-like 


in toughness— 


Revolutionary new wall paint spreads so 
evenly even inexperienced painters get a 
color-perfect job every time! 





@ Here’s a truly.remarkable interior wall paint 
scientifically formulated from modern A wong 
icals, that flows smoothly on any kind of wall 
surface. You can stop or start any time, without 
apparent laps or brush marks—touch up missed 
spots later—yet always be sure of a color-perfect 
finish. This wonderful rubberized Wallhide 
surface resists scuffing or marring and can be 
washed repeatedly without damaging its 
smooth, velvety sheen. Ask your Pittsburgh 
Paint dealer to show you the wide variety of 
attractive colors. 


IT’S RUBBERIZED 
@ To goon quickly andeasily For amazingly fast drying 
e For repeated washing e For non-cracking 
and scrubbing flexibility 
e To withstand wear and e For long-lasting beauty 
abuse and protection 


Point Right with Color Dynaunics 
e * 

: : ee Paint Best with Pithiburgh Paint ! 
3 . “s 7 ST 
CLEANS IN A JIFFY—New rubberized 
Wallhide is ideal for a home full of 
lively youngsters, because it can be decorating your home. It explains 
cleaned off easily. Even stubborn stains fully how this system of painting 
such as grease, crayon, inkspots, lip- ee color to work to make a 


stick or finger smears can be washed ome lovelier to live in as well 
off without harm to the surface. as lovelier to look at. ~ 


. PITTSBURGH PAINT 


o PAINTS @ GLASS ¢ CHEMICALS @ SGRUSHES e¢ 








Ges 


NEW BRUSH MAKES PAINTING REAL 
FUNI—With Pittsburgh’s new FLEET- 
WING Wall Coater, paint goes on far 
more easily and quickly. It’s a brand 
new painting tool that is astonishingly 
light and easy to handle. Covers 
7 inches in width at one stroke. Its 
synthetic bristles, specially designed 
for painting, give you a coating of 
proper thickness and color uniformity. 








@ Ask your Pittsburgh Paint dealer 
for a free copy of our new and en- 
larged booklet which tells you how 
to use COLOR DYNAMICS in 






PLASTICS 


So & F4.32 3% 








No Wife for Tom 
(Continued from page 48) 


Such was the welcome she gave 
her son’s new’ wife. Small wonder 
there was little supper eaten by any 
of them. The girl, seated across from 
Tom, where Ella had slammed down 
a third plate, toyed with her food. 

“It’s all very good,” she said. 

When supper was over, Tom went 
out to see about the stock. Ella set 
about doing the dishes and Clare 
timidly offered to help. The woman 
refused curtly. 

“IT know the way I want ’em done,” 
she said. “Strangers don’t get things 
in the right places.” : 


CLARE stood there uncer- 
tainly for a few minutes and then 
went outside. 

“Gone to find Tom and tell him a 
lot of tales,” Ella muttered, sloshing 
the soap about in the hot water. 
“Gone out there to 
poison him against = 
me. He'll come in all 
upset now.” 

But when they 
came back a little 
later the faces of 
both were serene. 
Ella had already pre- 
pared the guest 
room, with the 
double Irish chain 
on the bed and the 
lace-edged scarf on 
the dresser—just the 
way she always did 
for company. 

“I fixed the south 
room for you,” she 
told Tom stiffly, not looking at him. 

“T thought my room—” 

“I fixed the south room,” Ella 
said flatly. 

Let him be hurt. This girl was a 
stranger in the house. Let him know 
it, feel it. 

“Good night,” Ella said. And 
without another word she went to 
her own room. Once there she un- 
dressed in the dark, climbed into the 
wide old bed that had been her 
mother-in-law’s, and lay there until 
dawn came, reliving her life—all the 
bleakness of it, the frustrations, the 
never-ending toil. Bare and without 
promise it had been until young Tom 
came. And now he was gone from 
her, as surely as if he walked out of 
the door, closing it behind him. 


ELLA Mulvaney had known 
many hard summers, but never one 
like this. Work piled up, inside and 
out, till there was scarcely any time 
for meals and sleep. But she wel- 
comed it, because it was a sort of 
drug to ease her pain. 


The girl Clare tried to help, with 
Ella regarding her efforts coldly. 
The girl had no knack about things— 
she was too delicate, too finely made, 
too pale and gentle. So weak she 
was, and yet so strong. Strong with 
the kind of strength Ella would have 
been ashamed to use, had she ever 
possessed it. 

She had to admit that the girl was 
not lazy. It was just that she was so 
ignorant of all that needed to be 








done. When Ella would not hear to 


her working in the garden, she plant. 
ed flowers, tending them with brood. 
ing care. They bloomed for her, as 
flowers never had for Ella. The girl, 
with flowers brought into the house, 
spent much time making bouquets 
for the table. 


**GOSH, that’s pretty,” Tom 
said. “Wait a minute—” 

He went down in the basement 
and took a bath. He changed to 
fresh clothes. And all the time Ella 
had to keep supper waiting, so the 
potatoes got cold and soggy. 

The girl wanted to learn to cook, 
but Ella would not allow this. “Good 
food should never be wasted,” she 
grumbled disapprovingly. 

The girl did not argue. She did 
what she could toward preparing the 
meals—gathering the vegetables, 
peeling potatoes, washing dishes, 
About her there was always a cer- 
tain reserve, a quiet dignity that did 
not falter even in the 
face of hardship. 

Came a rush day 
with extra men in 
the field and a big 
dinner to cook. Ella 
made rows of pies, 
baked bread, went 
about various prepa- 
rations. Although she 
would not admit it, 
she was more than 
glad for Clare’s help, 

“Come here,” she 
called to the girl, 
“Just you hold the 
other chickens so | 
can kill this one, 
Don’t let them get 
away, mind you. Such a time as 
I had catching them!” 

She handed the flapping fowls to 
the girl, took one herself, held its 
feet firm beneath her own. She 
pulled the neck taut, drew the knife 
across it. And then she reached for 
the second chicken, just in time to 
see Clare crumple to the ground. As 
she fell she turned loose the chickens 
which ran away squawking. 


ELLA bent over the girl, 
scornful and furious. She tried-to 
lift her, shook her slightly. Clare's 
eyes opened terror-stricken. 

“Don’t—” the girl whispered, and 
struggled to get loose from Ella's 
strong hands. 

It was Ella the girl was afraid of. 
That was the truth. Like maybe she 
thought the woman would turn on 
her next, after the chickens were 
finished off! 

There was a sound behind them, 
and there stood Tom, a water jug i 
his hand, his face as white as Clare's. 
“Clare, darling—” he cried. “Are you 
hurt?” He gathered her up in his 
arms. “I’m all right,” she answered. 
But she was still very pale. 

Tom turned to his mother, still 
keeping his arm around the gitl 
There was a cold stillness in his 
voice when he spoke. 

“What did you do to her?” he 
asked angrily. 

“Nothing,” Clare cried. “Oh, she 
didn’t do anything at all, Tom. Its 
just that I couldn’t stand to see all 
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that blood when the chicken was 
killed. It was the first one—the first 
one that I—” 

“4 body would think you’d be 
ashamed,” Ella spoke harshly. “A 
farm woman, fainting to see a chick- 
en killed!” 

“I am—” the girl said. “I’m sorry.” 
She laughed weakly. 

“Such a fright you gave me,” Tom 
said. He kissed the top of her head, 
not even seeming to notice his 
mother standing there. 

No shame he seemed to feel for 
Clare’s weakness—no blame he put 
on her, even when dinner was more 
than an hour late, all because of that 
silly fainting spell of hers. 


TIM had been like that 
around a pretty woman—laughing 
and joking and forgetting the work 
he must do. But when it came time 
to marry, it was Ella O’Leary he 
took, and her past 30 and no beauty 
at all. What if people did say he 
took her because he must have a 
good nurse for his old bedridden 
mother. He married her, didn’t he? 
And she it was who made the farm 
pay and gave him a fine strong son 
and, after Tim’s death, brought up 
the son alone. It was all right for a 
man to laugh and joke with a pretty, 
soft woman, but when it came to 
marrying, he needed something al- 
together different. 

The incident was not mentioned 
again. But Ella could not forget the 
way the girl shrank from her, there 
when she was coming back to con- 
sciousness. And she could not forget 
that Tom had not scolded her for 
her weakness but had seemed drawn 
to her by it. Twenty-four years Ella 
had spent building strength into her 
son. And here was this girl, un- 
doing all her work. 

And suddenly Ella knew tKere was 
no place for them both in young 
Tom’s life. The girl would lead him 
into ways of soft- 
ness and weakness, 
for that was her 
way. This Ella must 
fight. One thought 
comforted her. 

“Sooner or later 
she'll give up and 
go back where she 
came from,” the 
older woman told 
herself. “It takes 
grit to stay on a 
farm when you're 
not bred to it.” 

By fall Ella had to admit that per- 
haps the girl would not give up as 
soon as she had hoped. She went 
about her tasks quietly, but with per- 
sistence, and by now a certain skill 
was coming to her. There was no 
getting her to quarrel; reluctantly 
Ella had to admit that she was not 
carrying tales to Tom. She was no 
fool; she knew exactly how her 
mother-in-law felt toward her. Yet 
only once did she mention the matter. 

It was one of the girl’s unfortunate 
mornings, when she was making 
more mistakes than usual, and when 
Ella was being especially caustic in 
her rebukes. 

“You don’t want me here, do you?” 





“It’s hippity hop, hippity hop—not 
hippity hopty, hipty hip!” 


“There’s no roof wide enough to 


cover two women,” Ella answered 
her shortly.” 


“That isn’t it. You didn’t want me 
to marry Tom.” 


*9] DIDNT want him to 
marry anyone,” Ella admitted. “He 
was too young.” 

“Even if he was in love?” Clare 
wanted to know. 

“A man never knows when he’s 
in love” Ella was harsh. “Any 
woman can wrap a man around her 
little finger.” 

Clare smiled a soft, secret smile. 
“I did no wrapping around my fin- 
ger,” she said. And then stopped, 
as if she could have said more, had 
she been a mind too. 

It was all this girl’s fault that Tom 
had drawn from his mother. Where 
once he had come to her with every- 
thing—which team to work, what pas- 
ture to turn the cattle on, how many 
ears of corn to allot each horse—now 
he made decisions without asking 
her, unless it was something both of 
them should decide. He was never 
rude. Sometimes she wished he 
would Le, so she could reproach him 
openly. It was just that he had gone 
off into a sort of man’s world, a 
world without her. 


FALL drifted into winter, 
hard and cold, with snow heaped 
high on hillsides and fields. Spring 
was wet and raw. Rain fell, and the 
river was higher than the oldest in- 
habitant could remember it. Clare 
stayed indoors most of the time. 

“I’m like a cat,” she said. “I don’t 
like water.” 

“Next summer I'll take you swim- 
ming in the pond,” Tom said. “Then 
you'll like it better.” 

“I don’t know how to swim,” the 
girl smiled quietly. 

Tom could swim. Ella had taught 
him herself, because a boy had to 
know how, and there was no one 
else to do it. Ella 
had been afraid of 
the water, too, but 
she made herself 
conquer that fear. 
And Tom had been 
a little afraid, also, 
and she had to 
keep swimming 
with him long after 
he knew how. It 
had been good for 
them. They had 
kept it up. Every 
summer, until 
Clare came, they had swum together 
in the pond on hot evenings after 
the work was done. She wondered 
if he, too, was thinking of that. 

“T think I'll go to town tomorrow,” 
Tom said, breaking the stillness that 
had fallen upon them. “You girls 
stay out of mischief while I’m gone.” 

The next day dawned cold and 
cloudy. Tom left early, and with his 
going a kind of cold stillness settled 
over the house. It grew louder than 
sound. It seemed to spill out into 
the yard, to fill the very world itself, 
And finally Ella knew she could not 
stand it any longer, that she must be 
out and away from it. 


(Continued on page 54) 








TRACTOR LAMP HELPS YOU PLOW STRAIGHT FURROWS 
G-E tractor lamps make the tough job 
of night plowing easy, let you get 









LIVESTOCK GETS BETTER RIDE TO MARKET 


When your truck has G-E All-Glass 
headlamps, you can see way down the 
road, avoid bad bumps. Livestock, 
eggs and produce get a smoother ride. 
There’s less damage. 





ALL-GLASS 














lamps 


BECAUSE IT’S ALL ONE PIECE 


Dirt and moisture can’t get in to dull 
reflector. Road and laboratory tests 
prove that the average G-E ALL- 
GLASS headlamp gives 99% as much 
light at the end of life as when new. 





You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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How General Electric: 
All-Glass Headlamps make 
after-dark jobs easier 


spring plowing done faster. Brightly- 
lighted furrows make steering simple. 


TRIPS TO TOWN ARE EASIER, SAFER 


General Electric All-Glass head- 
lamps do not grow dim! They give 
you most light when new, most light 
throughout life. Driving at night in 
town or on the highway is easier, safer. 


FREE FARM LIGHTING BOOKLET! 


“Light for Seeing on the Farm” tells 
how and where to use lamps and 
fixtures. For your free copy, write 
General Electric, Division 166-PF-2, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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ck your (ojpe..or 
‘oll your own’ cigarettes 


With satisfying 


MU 


Now in NEW 
15¢ Size!” 


Bright new silver-color metal 
pocket can—sturdy—with smooth 
finger-guard top. 



















Blended of select Burley 
and cut just right so it 


SMELLS BETTER— 
SMOKES BETTER 


Try MODEL’s cool mild flavor 
and aroma in your pipe or 
cigarette. Compare MODEL 
with any tobacco at any 
price. Find out why MODEL 
makes more and more 
friends among steady 
smokers. 








opens wide for pipe filling — prevents 
spilling—folds down snugly—and still 


ONLY 10¢° 


CIGARETTE TODAY 


*Plus any local tax 

















~~ 
OR a brooder alarm I use a ther- 
mostat switch in my chicken 
brooder which rings a bell in the 
house if thé heat goes off. A regular 
thermostat switch unit, No. 18 or 14 
wire, a doorbell, and two to six dry 
cell batteries (depending on distance 








THERMOSTAT BROODER 
\ 
e BELL 
- } ™ 

















BATTERIES — 4} ~“witcn 


to house) are all that you need. This 

works with nearly any type brooder 

and can save the lives of many chicks. 

Set thermostat 5 or 10 degrees below 
heat being maintained. 

James Lofton, 

Knox County, Tenn. 


* This safety cap 
keeps hitch pin, 
without nut, in 
place. In use, drop 
pin in place, then 
use knob to lift safe- 
ty cap up over top 
of pin. Spring tension on cap pivot 
will keep cap and pin in place. 

A. M. Wettach. 





* My paint mixer is 
both fast and thorough. 
I took %-inch rod, 10 
inches long, and thread- 
ed an inch on lower 
end. Propeller was 
made out of %- x 1-inch 
strap iron about 4% 
inches long. Mount on 
rod with one nut above 
and one below. Give 
propeller a slight twist on opposite 
ends and smooth lower nut so it 
doesn’t cut paint bucket. Attach rod 
to breast drill. G. T. Guyton, 
Marion County, Ark. 





* Protect fenders 
on your pickup 
with this step plate. 
Usea2x4or2x 
6 for plate of de- 
sired length. Bolt 
brackets to board 
and truck bed. 





Jack King, 
Orange County, Tex. 


* A power-driven meat grinder can 
be made from a hand grinder and 
electric drill. I took crank off and ran 





short bolt in hole where winged bolt 
came out. Then I -cut off bolt head. 
Electric drill can then be chucked 
on bolt shaft. Joe Hodge, 

Rowan, N. C. 


Editor's Note.— A more substantial 
mount for drill would improve this. One 
idea would be to clamp the power unit 
in a type of wood vise, 


* A simple drill press 
can be made out of a 
portable electric drill 
and an old screw-type 
car jack. Drill and 
bracket stay in place 
and jack raises work to 
drill. Weld piece of %- 
inch iron plate to top of 
jack and weld an old 
gate valve handle where 
crank usually goes. 
Handle is used to adjust 
jack. Olin Owen, 
King County, Tex. 
Editor’s Note.—Swivel at top of jack 
should turn freely and plate on top of 
jack should just touch buffer at back to 


keep plate and work from turning as 
jatk is raised or lowered. 


* Wire splicing is made lots 
easier with this simple tool. 
Use strip of heavy metal 5 
inches long by 1 inch wide. 
With hacksaw, cut V-shaped 
slot in one end of strip. 

Make cuts about % 


inch apart at widest 

point. Pry up prong and bend ag 

shown. In use, bend two wires at 

right angle and wrap ends around 

each other, as shown. Herbert Fey, 
Comal County, Tex, 
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* A homemade mower can free your 
tractor for heavier jobs. William D, 
Sharrett of Bristow, Va., has used 
such a rig for eight years. He simply 
attached a 6-foot tractor mower to 





an old Model A truck. (Horse-drawn 
mower could be converted same way. 
Editor.) A drive shaft extends from 
front of engine to a point even with 


driver’s seat. Front end of shaft is 
V-belted to an extra pulley on engine 
crankshaft and a belt connects pulley 
on other end of shaft with pulley on 
mower. To disengage mower, Shar- 
rett stops truck and kicks off belt. 
Mower bar can then be tied up and 
truck used in regular way. 
Wilbert Schaal, 
Alexandria, Va. 
Editor’s Note.—Device would be im- 
proved by using a a V-belt and in- 


serting lever-operated idler to avoid 
having to kick off belt. 


* Cleaning hog- ~— 
pens, chicken 
houses, barns, etc. ~ 
is easy if youll = 
build a hinged sec- 
tion in the wall. 
The same door latch that holds it 
down can be used to hold it up while 
barn is cleaned. Basil Owens, Jf, 
Buchanan County, Va 
Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farm 
er pays $5, $8, and $2 for the first three 
items used each month, $1 for others 
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NEW IDEA-HORN 
Stalk & Vine Shredder 


New Idea Tra 
er 


insplanter 
er 


NEW IDEA RAKES are long- 
time favorites. Offer un- 
matched raking and tedding 
action. High wheel and low 
wheel models. 


NEW IDEA-HORN 
HYDRAULIC LOADERS 
are work savers, money 
makers. Fit on most standard 
tractors. Ten lifting, loading 
and dozing attachments, 
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As the South Grows 
So Grows NEw Ipza 


NEW IDEA MOWERS make square corners without circling or backing. Trailer 


mower shown here halfway through corner will come around square, cutting every 
spear of hay. 


The South has embarked on an aggressive program of self-betterment 
through wise land usage and soil building. More livestock and improved: 
grasslands are fundamental to this program. That’s the kind of farming 
New Ipea farm equipment is cut out for. 


You see, New Inga makes haying tools, corn harvesting machinery and 
manure handling equipment. The company has kept pace with the 
growth in grassland farming—and provided leadership in mechanizing 
good livestock and crop farms across the nation. We are glad that our 
steady but rapid growth now puts us in a position to join an alert South 
in building bigger farm profits with less labor. 


For details on the New IpgEa equipment shown here, or other New IDEA 


machines, visit your dealer or write the nearest Branch office (listed 
below) for descriptive literature. 


FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


sac Manvfacturing Corporation, Coldwater, Ohio. 


1745 Wilmore Dr., Charlotte, North Carolina 
Vultee Blvd., Nashville 1, Tennessee 
5602-06 Dyer St., Dallas, Texas 
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You know your livestock need salt 
in their daily ration—and Carey’s 
Salt is the ideal carrier for all the 
other types of minerals that pro- 
mote health, thrift, and production 
—and protect against the ravages 
of mineral deficiencies. 

Carey’s Mineral Supplement with 
Salt contains these minerals—not 
only one type but all four! The 
highest grade livestock salt—plus 
extra calcium, phosphorus and 
trace minerals which may be defi- 
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Answer To 
Your Mineral 
Feeding Problems 








. +. Supplies 
1. Salt 
2. Calcium 
3. Phosphorus 


Feed Carey’s Mineral Supplement 
with Salt free choice—from the 
handy 50 Ib. blocks or the 50 or 100 
lb. bags—and your stock will get 
these essential minerals when they 
satisfy their salt hunger! Carey’s 
Mineral Supplement with Salt is the 
economical way to supply those extra 
minerals—to safeguard your live- 
stock profits at a cost of only a few 
cents per animal a year. No mixing, 
no measuring, no adding, no guess- 


cient in your soil, pasture or feeds! work! It’s scientifically balanced. 
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Write For 
Illustrated — Informative 


CAREY'S 


s Mineral Supplement 


with SALT 


4. Trace Minerals 





No Wife for Tom 
(Continued from page 51) 


“Biddy Clarkson has two settings 
of goose eggs for me,” she told the 
girl. “I think I'll hitch up Dolly and 
drive over for them.” 


Something in the girl’s face moved 
her to add, against her will, “Want 
to go with me?” 

Clare hesitated. Ella could read 
her very thoughts. The girl was 
afraid to stay alone. She’d rather be 
out in this weather, bad as it was, 
with someone who did not want her 
than to stay at home by herself. 


“Yes, I think I'll go,” Clare said. 


The river was high when they 
crossed — almost up 
to the floor boards. 
Ella could sense 
Clare’s inward 
shrinking as old 
Dolly picked her 
way skittishly 
across the bridge. 
The swirling, mud- 
dy current did look 
bad; above it; the 
bridge seemed frail’ 
and insecure. High 
time the county was getting around 
to putting in the new one they all 
talked so much about needing. 


BIDDY was glad to see them. 
She made a great fuss over Clare, 
telling her how sweet and pretty she 
was, and how lucky Tom was to get 
her, now when there was so many 
no-goods running loose. Clare an- 
swered her in her soft little voice, 


easier in her manner, freer in her ° 


laugh than she ever was around Ella. 


A dash of rain against the window- 
panes started them home. Before 
they had ‘gone a mile the rain was 
splashing against their faces, and by 
the time they came to the river, it was 
coming down in torrents. Through 
the wet, gray dimness of the after- 
noon, Ella could see the water run- 
ning up to the very floor boards of 
the bridge. 


The horse put her feet nervously 
on the first planks. Ella gave a quick 
slap at the lines, looked at Clare, 
tense beside her. 


“Needn’t be afraid,” the older 
woman said. And wondered why she 
felt the need of reassuring the girl. 


“I'm not afraid,” Clare told her. 
But the terror in her eyes belied her 
brave words. 


A sort of grim admiration for the 
girl welled up in Ella’s heart. That 
was her own creed: no sniveling, 
however fast your heart might beat 
with fear. She remembered other 
things—how the girl had gone about 
tasks beyond her ‘strength, beyond 
her knowledge. 


Old Dolly was picking her way 
along skittishly. They had come to 
the middle of the bridge now. Then 
suddenly she gave a snort of terror, 
reared backward in the harness. She 
gathered herself for a mighty leap 
and rushed forward, pulling the light 
buggy after her. There was a soft, 
swaying motion beneath the buggy. 
There was the sensation of sinking, 
the sound of boards scraping against 





“Nearly had you, didn’t he?” 


boards, the crash of Toosening timber, 

Before there was time for conscious 
thought, Ella felt the bridge give 
way beneath them, and horse, buggy, 
and riders went down together ip 
the river. 


Everything was cold and wet, Ella 
was conscious of this as she fought 
to free herself of buggy and lines, 
Her struggling hands touched some. 
thing firmer than water, and she 
grasped it, came to the surface hold. 
ing it—she knew it was Clare. 


“I can’t swim—” the girl gasped, 


“Don’t—don’t bother with me—” and» 


went limp, there in Ella’s arms. 


Ella began swimming in the direc. 
tion of the bank. It was not easy. Her 
long skirts caught 
about her limbs, 
Her gray hair 
washed across her 
face. Stiffly she 
worked her right 
arm, forward, back, 
through the cold 
water. Her left arm 
was crooked around 
the neck of the un- 
conscious girl. She 
held Clare’s face 
up, out of the water, and through the 
grayness she could see the little white 
features of her daughter-in-law. 

She could not do this thing. It 
was too much to ask of any woman, 
Certainly one could not expect it of 
a woman past 60, hampered by 
water-soaked clothes, held back by 
a leaden weight beneath her arm, 
She missed a stroke. And then she 
saw Clare’s face, gleaming whitely 
through the mist. 

Clare—that was it. That was why 
she must keep swimming. For her- 
self it did not matter. But she must 
save Clare. She must—she must— 


WARMTH and safety, and the 

feel of her own Bed—that was the 
next thing Ella knew. And a blessed 
peace, like nothing she had ever 
known before. 
* The door opened and Tom came 
in — walking softly, looking toward 
the bed. He fell on his knees beside 
the bed, buried his face in the covers. 
He wrapped his arms around ker, 
and the Rising-Sun quilt which cov- 
ered her. 

“Oh, Mother—Mother—” he said. 
“Are you—are you all right?” 

She reached out, stroked his head. 

“Yes,” she said. “I’m all right. 
And Clare?” 

“She’s all right. You—you saved 
her life, Mother.” 

Clare was weak, but it was this 
weakness of hers that had brought 
them through. It had spurred Ela 
on, making her strong enough to do 
the thing she had to do. Actually, it 
was not so much weakness as it was 
gentleness and trust and sweetness. 


She struggled to sit up. 


“Now, Mother,” Tom protested, | 


“you lie back down. You must rest.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” Ella said, 
“Tm all right. I want to go se 
about—” 


She hesitated, then brought the | 


words out triumphantly. 


“I want to go see about—m | 


daughter.” 
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Farm 
Revolutionized 


By George W. Darden, Jr. 
Hancock County, Ga. 


NE year after I began farming, 

our county became a part of a 
soil conservation district. Most of the 
farmers in my community voted 
against it. 

On Dec. 18, 1939, G. W. Clark, 
Soil Conservation Service technician, 
called at our farm. Mr. Clark talked 
of livestock, pastures, winter grazing, 
close-growing crops, cover crops, 
limestone, terraces, soil conservation, 
higher yields, larger income, painted 
homes—a better day -for farmers. 


Our first step was making a soils 
map on the 600 acres. We found, 
beyond a doubt, that it was “later 
than you think.” In some fields, more 
than 75 per cent of the original top- 
soil was gone. 

We immediately began building 
broadbase terraces. We have con- 
structed 15 miles of approved broad- 
base terraces, mostly with two mules 
and a two-horse plow. On all ter- 
raced fields, planting and cultiva- 
tion are on the contour. Before all 
were terraced, the unterraced fields 
were strip-cropped. We became ac- 
quainted with Sericea lespedeza. At 
first, our results were disappointing, 
but later we were more successful 
than we had hoped. Now we are 
using it more each year. It stands 
drouth, late frosts in spring, and most 
other bad weather. 

Next we met kudzu. All the wild 
tales told about this wonder vine 
would make a big book—mostly true. 
With sericea and kudzu, we know we 
are going to have grazing, come any 
kind of weather. Both of these crops 
are first-rate soil builders, nutritious, 
too. Kudzu is a gully stopper, also. 


Blue lupine was our next step. 
We found that by seeding this crop 
properly in early fall, we could ex- 
pect almost to double our corn yields. 
We're doing even better with it now. 
It is a very cheap nitrogen fertilizer 
for pastures, too. It makes Bermuda 
grass jump like a fertilizer factory. 
It is one of the few winter cover 
crops that will make a good yield of 
green manure on very poor land. 


Crotalaria is its equal for a sum- 
mer cover crop. Seeded after the 
crop is laid by, it produces a good 
cover plus abundant nitrogen. It is 
reseeding, so we have no resowing. 


With livestock farming in the 
South becoming profitable, we be- 
gan to seed more paSture, plant less 
row crops, very little hay. We have 
cows five years old that have never 
been fed one mouthful of hay and 
have never been in a barn—born out- 
side, lived outside. It was my aim to 
have 100 brood cows. My father said 
there wasn’t enough land in our end 
of the county to grow feed for 100 
cows. Since then we have grazed 
that many cows both winter and sum- 
mer without hay, and made as much 
cotton, corn, and other crops as we 


did before. 
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\@ Thrifty Feeding Facts 





PROUD FEEDER OFFERS... .“NEVER-FAIL-FORMULA” 
FOR “BETTER-THAN-EVER” LAYERS 





Benefits of Antibiotics 
A.P.F. in New 
Larro Chick Builder 





Now ... right now at your Larro 
dealer’s . . . a new, improved Larro 
Chick Builder is available for you 


to use with your chicks. New Larro < 


has been improved with some of the 
latest developments in the science of 
Poultry nutrition— including growth 
benefits of the sensational antibiot- 
ics and APF (including Vitamin Bu 
Supplement). 


Cuts Chick Losses due to nutritional 
deficiencies. Many chicks pip their 
shells with two strikes already called 
on them because they start out suffer- 
ing from nutritional deficiencies. In 
order to live or keep up with normal 
chicks, these ‘“‘weak sisters’? must 
immediately make up these defi- 
ciencies. The only way is through 
their first feedings. When you feed 
new Larro Chick Builder, you can 
be sure that these possible ‘‘casual- 
ties” will have quick access to a 
delicately well - balanced feed that 
will help them make up for any 
original lack of essential feed 
elements. 


Grows Better Chicks On Less Mash. 


‘It takes 8% pounds of New Larro 


Chick Builder to feed chicks through 
the first 12 weeks . . . the period 
when chicks increase their weight by 
25 times! Think of it —only 8% 
pounds of Larro Chick Builder for 
the first 12 weeks. That’s excep- 
tional feeding efficiency . . . proving 
the high level of nutrition in New 
Larro Chick Builder. 


Builds Better Layers. By the time 
your chicks are 12 weeks old, the 
kind of layers they are going to be 
already has been largely determined. 
They have normally developed 80 
to 90% of their bone structure, and 
should be full-feathered, miniature 
hens. New Larro Chick Builder con- 
tains the nutrients needed to give 
your chicks the growthiness, vigor 
and weight so essential in growing 
pullets conditioned for sustained, 
high production. 


THIS YEAR ... with New Larro Chick 
Builder . . . your chicks will have a 






‘To me Larro Chick Builder has proven its worth as I’ve fed it for four years 
now and found it to contain the ‘never-fail’ formula for ‘better-than-ever’ 
layers. My Leghorn pullets have given me constant high egg production, and 
I’m certainly proud of the pullets you see pictured which are 6 months 3 days 
old to date. Out of 504 birds I gathered 431 eggs today. Production is consist- 
ently over 80% now, and these birds started laying at 4% months of age. 
“These birds just love Larro Feed as we’ve never fed a feed where we’ve had 
so little waste. I can’t help but be proud of this flock and am most happy to 
recommend Larro Chick Builder to those who want only the best.” 


MRS. RUBY LIDBECK, Route 1, Deford, Michigan 


better chance as they get benefits of 
both antibiotics and APF. Ask your 
dealer for the New Larro ‘‘Farm- 
tested”? Chick Builder... insist 
upon it! 


How Long Before The 
First Egg? 


This depends 
primarily upon 
two things: 1) 
Heredity and 
2) Feeding and 
management. 
The earliest 
possible date that pullets produce 
their first eggs is determined by hered- 
ity. General Mills poultry scientists at 
Larro Research Farm say that through 
good feeding, from chick to maturity, 
you can have your pullets producing 
as soon as is possible for them. At 
Larro Research Farm, different strains 
of the same breed showed a difference 
of as much as 31 days in the average 
age at which the first egg was pro- 
duced, under identical feeding and 
management conditions. At 200 days 
of age the early maturing birds had 
an average of 14.7 more eggs to their 
credit than the late maturing ones. 





: Bed Em Down At Night 


* Just about dusk, 


watch your chicks 
settle down for 
the night. When 
they bunch up in 
struggling masses 
make sure they 
have enough heat, 
then distribute 
them evenly 
around the brooder stove. Some lots will 
gather in a circle without help. . . others 
must be taught. One secret of raisin 
chicks successfully is to get them cheneale 
the night comfortably. Experienced 
poultrymen usually inspect their brood 
late at night and early in the morning. 
q C-1-51 





FOR GREATEST 
PROFIT OVER 
FEED COST..; 





Minneapolis 1, Detroit 2, San Francisco 6, 
Kansas City 6 


General Mills. 








GET HEAVIER CALVES ON LESS MILK 
With The SIMPLIFIED LARRO PLAN 


1. Feed Milk—twice a day for 5 weeks. 


ON LY 2 Feed Larro Calf Builder—free choice 
* from birth until 100 Ibs. has been fed. 


4 STEPS 3. Feed hay—as soon as calf will eat it. 


4, Provide water—at all times. 


PAY FOR THE FEED WITH THE 


ipo te RN BN 
== LARRO CALF BUILDER =; 





i General Mills guarantee on Larro 
a 

A 
MILK YOU 


eet Zee, ott ee, attt*e, 


H 
x 


CARRIES A WRITTEN 
GUARANTEE! 


Be sure to ask your Larro Dealer 
for your printed copy of the 


pees 


“fe 


oe, 


= “Farm-tested” CALF BUILDER. 


"eee sed 


SAVE 





Be sure to tune in on the Jonnie Lee Wills Show over Station M $ B, Atlanta. Consult your local newspaper for time. 
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Invitation to Opportunity 


match 
a... 


First Aid for Burns 
First Aid for “‘Skinjuries’’ 
1, Relieves pain 
2. Fights infection 
3. Promotes natural 
healing 
Keep a tube handy 


<< 
UNGUENTINE 


® 
A NORWICH 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 








VALUE 


250 tablets 





for 79° — sf 


100 for 39° 


America’s Biggest Bargain 
Now at your Drugstore 


NORWICH QUALITY 
NORWICH VALUE 


Ake for Ue by name 
NORWICH ASPIRIN 











(Continued from page 44) 


400 per cent; the United States as a 
whole, 38 per cent. 


Trucks: The South, 90 per cent, 


compared with a gain of 58 per cent 
for the nation. 

Milking Machines: The South, 357 
per cent; USA, 98 per cent. 

These selected examples show the 
escape from hand and mule labor in 
the South. These show, too, the 
changing type of farming. Combines, 
side delivery rakes, and milking ma- 
chines reflect grassland, grain, and 
livestock farming. 

More and more machines are now 
available for use in growing and har- 
vesting row crops produced in the 
South—cotton harvesters and peanut 
pickers, for example. With these ma- 
chines and other power equipment 
are coming the highest level of effi- 
ciency and the best farm incomes the 
South has ever known. For instance, 
with machines now in common use, 
2 men produce as many peanuts as 
12 did a few years ago; this means, 
at the same price level, returns six 
times as large per worker. 


More Meat From the South 


Fewer mules mean higher cash in- 
comes for the South. Millions of 
acres, formerly used for producing 
mule feed, are now released for other 
uses. Nine out of 10 will furnish 
grain and other feeds for cattle and 
hogs. Poultry will expand very fast. 

Fifteen years ago there were 3,- 
757,000 mules on Southern farms; 
last year, there were 1,958,000— 
about one-half as many as in 1935. 

Great strides have been made in 
poultry production. The South At- 
lantic and South Central states pro- 
duce three out of every four broilers 
that go onto America’s markets. Ac- 
tually, they produce four.or more 
market broilers for every man, wom- 
an, and child in the United States. 

Outside the Delmarva Area, high- 
est producing states are Georgia, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas. Recent produc- 
tion increases are almost unbeliev- 
able. Georgia, in 1950, sold 60 mil- 
lion; estimates for 1951 average 75 
million. The Federal Reserve Bank, 
Atlanta, reports an average five-year 
gain of 150 per cent for the six states 
in the district, as compared with 100 
for the USA as a whole. Mississippi 
registered a five-year gain of 644 per 
cent. Arkansas, headquarters for the 
nation’s 1951 “Chicken of Tomorrow” 
Contest, did even better, in terms of 
total pounds produced and sold. 

Along with gains in livestock and 
poultry are coming higher acre yields 
in all cash crops, including feed 
grains. A better distribution of farm 
income throughout the year has re- 
sulted, too, from including more ani- 
mal enterprises in farm production 
programs. 


Conservation Leadership 


Many of the South’s recent gains 
that are bringing higher farm earn- 
ings are by-products or dividends of 
conservation farming. But the South’s 
leadership in conservation is not con- 
fined to newly seeded pastures and 
range improvement. Here are ex- 


amples of other phases of conserva- 
tion in which the South leads: 

Terraces: Of the 10 top states in 
miles of terraces constructed, the 
South has nine. 

Cover Crops: Only states in the 
nation with annual plantings of more 
than 1 million acres of cover crops 
are in the South. 

Forest Conservation: Only five 
states in the nation have more than a 
million acres of forests under a wood- 
land conservation management plan. 
These states, in order of acreage, are 
Georgia, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Alabama, Mississippi. 

Tree Planting: Of the 10 leading 
states in the nation from the stand- 
point of forest trees planted, 6 are 
in the South. In terms of millions of 
trees planted, these states, accord- 
ing to the last record, rank as follows: 
Georgia, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama. 


Wood Industries Move South 


Another evidence that conserva- 
tion farming pays big dividends is 
found in the rapid growth and loca- 
tion of wood-using industries. 

According to Vincent F. Waters, 
general manager, Southern Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturer, 32 per cent of 
the paper and paperboard manufac- 
turing was done in the South in 1941. 
By 1951, the percentage had in- 
creased to 44 per cent. Ten years 
ago, 41 per cent of the wood pulp 
manufacturing was done in the 
South; at the beginning of last year, 
it had stepped up to 58 per cent. 


It is but a matter of time until the 
vast majority of all pulpwood-using 
plants of the nation—one of the fast- 
est-growing of all American indus- 
tries—will be located in the South. 


Today the South’s landowners sell 
more than 50 per cent of the nation’s 
pulpwood. As the years go by, this 
percentage will increase. 


Invitation to Opportunity 


Did you ever see a highway sign 
that read: A detour means progress? 

Changes, like detours, can be a 
little rough; but without some 
change there can be no opportunity 
for betterment. 

Today’s changes in the South are 
coming so fast as to be a little con- 
fusing, but most, if not all, are good. 
Expanding industry is making pos- 
sible more jobs for more people. 
Growing towns and cities are making 
better markets. And, farm changes, 
while “very rough” on some, are 
bringing higher earnings and better 
living standards. Our farm income 
from livestock and poultry last year, 
for instance, was $2,339 million more 
than that of 10 years ago. This is a 
dollar gain of 320 per cent for the 
South. It is 110 per cent higher than 
the national gain for the same period. 

The South’s recent trends point 
the way to what will happen in the 
years ahead. They are an invitation 
to opportunity to all who read the 
signs. They give real meaning to 
those signs of the Southern Railway 
System which read: Look Ahead! 
Look South! 








The Most Beautiful 
of All Lilacs 






\\) A 
Deep Purple 


PERSIAN 
LILACS 


Sent Blooming Size 
SPECIAL-BY-MAIL ~ 


Here’s the lilac that experts say is 

the loveliest of all! These gorge- 

ous, fragrant Persian Lilacs pro- 

duce hundreds of purple and laven- 

der blooms so thick they com- (2 for $1.75) 
pletely cover the plant. Have all for $3) 
the cut flowers you want. ng, 

narrow green leaves. Easy to grow. Ideal in groups or 
as border. We send you a healthy plant already 2-3 
ft. high with good heavy roots. Good idea to order at 
least two while supply is adequate. 

ORDER NOW—PAY LATER! Just send your name, 
address. On arrival pay cost plus €.0.D. postage. 
Cash orders postpaid. Guaranteed to bloom first year 
or money back! 











1 KRUSE NURSERIES, Dept. 61135 | 

| Bloomington, Ill. 

ae Persian Lilac Plants. ...... | 

I Nome....... | 
Address 





Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 


“WINDGALL? 


Here’s how to get your horse 
back to work fast’’ 





says Gustave Troutman 
of Milton, N. Y. 


“In 40 years of farm- 
ing, I’ve always used 
Absorbine for my horses, 
I've found it quickly re- 
lieves strains and sore- 
ness from windgall.”’ 
There’s nothing like : 
Absorbine for lameness Ei ae 
due to windgall, sore shoulder, similar conges- 
tive troubles. Not a “cure-all,” but a time- 
proved help... used by many veterinarians. A 
stand-by over 50 years, it will not blister or 
remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 











ma stag NEW 


Land Clearing TRACTOR SAW 


Post Hole Digger 


+ Weed & Brush Cutter 


Sensational new and 
better power saw at a 
low price! Saws Down 


Trees at Ground, Clears 
ick and Easy! Adjustable to many angles. 
One man operates from tractor seat! Fells trees fast! 
Zips up logsand branches. Abundance of power direct 
from Tractor P.T.O. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER! Send postcard now for FREE 


Folder and amazing LOW PRICE. Learn why Sun- 
flower Implements are such Big favorites over the 
nation. Write today. 


SUNFLOWER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
511 Seuth Kansas Ave. Olathe, Kansas 
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v LOCKS 
v CLAMPS 
v TWISTS 


v CUTS 
v RATCHETS 
















VISE-GRIP’s powerful LOCKED 
grip makes it a “natural” for farm 
use. Gives F aod — 
can't slip! Turns rusted nuts, bolts, 

battered screws—holds broken Other Models 
parts. Cuts heaviest wire, etc. Keep lowas 
a VISE-GRIP on every car, truck, 5985 
and tractor—it’s the handiest single ?7@ = 
tool you can own, 


Order From Your Dealer. 








DIRECT TO one Lace 


Monuments, Markers. Satisfaction @EASY 
ONEY BACK. Freight paid. 

} catalog. Compare 7 prices. TERMS 

Rockdale Monument Co., Dept. 207, Joliet, Ill. 








You Go Places 
The Thrifty Way 





Reach distant fields quickly, save time on trips 
to town, meetings, visits to neighbors, on er- 
rands. And what fun you'll have on picnics, 
outings, and spare time trips! New thrills 
every minute as you ride the 1952 Harley- 
Davidson 125 — with its oil-lubricated Tele- 
Glide Fork, 3-speed transmission, 2-wheel 
brakes, and smart new color finishes. So eco- 
nomical—90 miles and more per gallon, pen- 
nies for upkeep. Easy to own on convenient 
terms. See your dealer today for a 
FREE RIDE. 


4 














err ee ee ee ee ee 
+ HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. , 
' Dept. PF, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin rn 
t Send colorful folder and information 4g 
7 about the low cost, economical-to- t 
a operate Harley-Davidson 125, t 
' 
§ Name ; 
4 r 
: Address ' 
t 
' City. State. oles 
Ditimnsune nedemadiadbbuleimeewe wal 
DEALERS: Volvable franchi ble for the full 





line of fomous Big Twins and the Model 125. Write today. 








~ The Power of 


Your Example 


Our February Sermon 
By Rev. J. W. Holland, D. D. 


FATHER and mother told me 

that their children were show- 
ing poor manners at the table. They 
did not say “please” or “thank you” 
when asking for or receiving food. 
When leaving the table, they did not 
ask to “be excused.” 

The parents decided that perhaps 
they themselves were remiss in din- 
ing room courtesies, so they resolved 
to say nothing to the children by way 
of criticism. They began to observe 
the niceties of “please” and “thank 
you.” If one had to, leave the table, 
he asked to be excused. Within 10 
days the children were doing the 
same as their parents—following their 
example. An ounce of good example 
is worth a pound of preaching. 


A man once complained to me 
that his boy did not want to go to 
Sunday school. I suggested that he 
join the men’s class himself and see 
what happened. It worked. The boy 
spruced up, was elected president of 
his class. “Come along” has more 
compelling power than “go ahead.” 

Saint Francis of Assisi asked a 
young “brother” to go with him to 
preach in the streets and towns. The 
young man was thrilled to have such 
a companion. They each took a hunk 
of coarse bread and started. On the 
road they helped people who were 
in need. They greeted strangers they 
met. Noon came, and the young man 
asked, “Sir, when do we begin to 
preach?” Saint Francis replied, “We 
have been preaching all the time. 
Our walk of helpfulness is the great- 
est sermon we can preach.” 


A mother whose son is in Korea 
allowed me to read a letter from her 
boy. This line in the letter was like 
a burst of sunshine through a win- 
dow: “Mother,” he wrote, “there are 
many temptations in Army life, but 
the memory of your Christian life 
and the echo of your prayers convince 
me that you had the correct Way of 
Life, and I try to follow it through 
the hells of this war.” 

John Ruskin wrote: “If you will be 
good to the deepest depths of your 
soul, you will create the same kind 
of goodness in others.” He was right. 
No matter in what circle you live 
and move, the steady, honorable liv- 
ing of the Christian way of life is 
more eloquent testimony for Christ 
than mere words or music could 
ever be. 


February Bible Reading 


For this short month’s Bible read- 
ing we suggest— 

Feb. 1-28—The 28 chapters of Mat- 
thew. 

Feb. 29—Reread Matthew 25. 

Dr. Dumont Clarke’s suggested Bible 
verse for repeating each day in Febru- 
ary: “Beloved, let us love one another: 
for love is of God; and every one that 


loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God.” I John 4: 7. 
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MAKE YOUR JOB EASIER 
























































Here are some of 
your many benefits: 


Here at last is one grease that will 
take care of nearly all of your farm 
grease jobs with one can, one cost, one 
piece of equipment. 

Months of laboratory work have gone 
into the development of new improved 
Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease. 


1. Forms a protective seal 
against entrance of moisture, 
rain, and dirt into bearings of 
equipment. Recommended also 
for application with either lever- 
type or air-type pressure guns. 


» Recommended for gen- 
eral lubrication of farm ma- 
chinery through pressure fit- 
tings or grease cups. Has fine 
rust-preventive qualities so you 
can use it on external parts of 
farm equipment. 





Easier to handle, too, because it pumps easily through all types of 
equipment. Has excellent cold-weather pumpability. Resists heat and 
washing action of water. All these reasons add up to why we call it— 


“The grease of many uses.” 


Ask your Gulf man for new improved Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease. 
Make your dollars go farther with these Gulf farm products . . . Gulf 
No-Nox or Good Gulf Gasoline—Gulf Transgear Lubricant—Gulf Hypoid 
Gear Lubricant—Gulf No-Rust Engine Oil—Gulf Farm Tires . . . there’s 
a complete list of Gulf farm products in the 1952 Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. 
Send the coupon for yours today. 


Gulf Farm Aids, Dept. A-22 
Room 1509, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Send me, free, Gulf’s new Farm Tractor Guide. 





RFD No. Town. 
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---says William W. Ward 
Rt. 1, Box 169 
Fairhope, Ala. 


Mr. Ward writes: ... “this year my 
average yield was 149.5 bushels per 
acre. This was made from planting 
Dixie 18 Round grain seed corn. 


“We think that Dixie 18 is far the 
best Hybrid corn, not only for high 
yielding ability but several other good 
points. It has a good strong stalk and 
even if heavy winds knock it down, 
the corn can easily be picked with a 
mechanical picker. Due to the hard- 
ness it is also a weevil resistant corn.” 


Riemers Dixie 18 Flats and Rounds 
and other Riemers tropical hybrids 
(Dixie 11, 17 and 22) are establishing 
new records on many Southern farms. 
They are recommended by various 
state experiment stations in the re- 
gions of their adaptability. 


See your Riemers Dealer for com- 
plete information and recommended 
Hybrid for your area. 


*Riemers Tropical Brand Dixie 18 


@ Grown under direct super- @ Certified for quality, germi- 
vision of Mississippi Crop nation, purity and moisture 
Improvement Association. content. 





| RIEMERS COMPANY—FOLEY, ALA. 
l Please send me complete information 

l [) | am a farmer. C) | am a dealer. 
; PN. nciictinincsthinieubininniiienontasecisenes 

| Address 

I 











107 Now —“May Live To 
Be an Old Man Yet” 


3. 


A total of 264 years is represented in this “five generation” family headed by 
Jesse LaFayette Free. This photo was taken during his 107th birthday party, 
Left to right are: Mr. Free; his daughter, Mrs. Lizzie Holbrooks Parker, 78; 
her son, Columbus, 52; his son, Ralph, 25; and Ralph’s son, Ronald, age 2, 





























WHATEVER YOUR WORK... WORK IN COMFORT 


You'll work in comfort in the easy fit of DEMANDER 
dungarees or overalls. They’re made in graduated 
patterns to insure correct fit. Triple-stitched and cut 
full out of 8 oz. Sanforized* denim, with rust-proof 
buttons, DEMANDER clothes have extra wear built right 
in them. Ask your dealer for DEMANDER — the label that 


spells comfort to you. 
DEMANDER overalls, dungarees, 


DEMANDER WORK CLOTHES by 


men and boys are on sale in bet- CAR Woo 

ter stores everywhere. If your ° 
dealer does not stock DEMANDER WINDER HU fac 

write us for information. GEORGIA 


* Maximum shrinkage, 1%. 





- 

















By Connie N. Watts 


HEN Jesse LaFayette Free, of 

New Liberty community in 
Habersham County, Ga., celebrates 
his birthday, it’s quite an occasion. 
Scores of friends and neighbors and 
100 or more relatives from four states 
come to dinner and visit. His birth- 
day cake is pretty big, too. It has to 
be, for Mr. Free was 107 years old 
on Oct. 27, 1951. 


At the drop of a hat, the alert old 
gentleman will reminisce about the 
past 100 years and spicy episodes in 
his own interesting life. At the be- 
ginning of the War Between the 
States, Mr. Free was a teen-ager. He 
cleared off a 2-acre spot for use as 
a mustering-in center for recruits on 
“Flat’s Middle Creek” in North Caro- 
lina. He feels his duty in that ca- 
pacity was essential. 


Admitting that “it’s a mystery 
I'm still living,” Mr. Free credits his 
longevity to a lifetime policy of “not 
worrying” and being a good Samari- 
tan in helping others. He makes 
good use of his natural teeth (he has 
never been in a dentist’s office), and 
reads his Bible and papers and maga- 
zines without glasses. He says eating 
is his only “bad habit.” He has never 
used tobacco, but drinks coffee with 
his meals—just plain coffee without 
trimmings. He has seen many 
changes in the cost of living. Back 
in his young days, a nickel’s worth 
of cheese and crackers would be a 
good ..meal. He prefers to drink 
water right out of a nearby spring 
with a drinking gourd he has used 
most of his life. His first rule of life 
is “to trust in the Lord.” 


Up to the minute on world affairs, 
he has gladly accepted modern gadg- 
ets of the electrical age. He likes 
good preaching and sacred songs on 
the radio, but is a bit doubtful about 
television. “You see too much instead 
of listening,” he says. He never has 
been in an airplane. “When I go up,” 


he tells you, “I want to go higher 
than a flying machine can go.” His 
favorite sport was fox hunting, and 
he will quit eating any time now to 
listen to “hound music.” 


The centenarian has his own 
farming method—a single-foot plow 
and a “gopher,” for early cultivating— 
followed with a “scrape” for laying- 
by. Mulch was left as near the top 
of the surface as possible. Back in 
his young days, only sources of cash 
income were apples, chestnuts, and 
tanbark. Occasionally there was a 
market for a few bushels of corn, and 
it went at 25 cerits per bushel—meas- 
ured in a “certified measuring de- 
vice.” Vitamins weren’t known in 
that day. The problem was getting 
the food, and it was cooked on the 
old open fireplace. Pine knots were 
“light’ood” and used for reading 
light, too. 

He always had a “cribful of corn” 
—enough for the family and some to 
divide with his neighbors. After har- 
vest, neighbors would gather for the 
corn shucking. The one who shucked 
a “red ear” of corn was given a prize 
—usually a kiss from the best-looking 
girl present. While the men folks 


(Continued on page 67) 





Mr. Free ... looks toward 108. 
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Broiler Faets 


By D. F. King 
Poultry Editor 


ID you know that the age of 

hatching eggs used to produce 
your broiler chicks affects the vitality 
of your birds during their first few 
weeks in the brooder house? Tests 
by the University of Illinois have 
shown this to be true. Hatching eggs 
were held for 0, 7, and 14 days be- 
fore being set. As expected, the 
older eggs did not hatch as well as 
the fresh ones. The chicks that 
hatched were purposely exposed to 
pullorum disease. Chicks from the 
fresh eggs had a mortality of 36 per 
cent during the next three weeks. 
Chicks from 7-day-old eggs died at 
the rate of 43 per cent. Losses from 
chicks hatched from 14-day-old eggs 
amounted to 52 per cent. 


This shows that holding hatching 
eggs too long before incubation not 
only results in poor hatch, but re- 
sulting chicks are weak. They are 
unable to resist common poultry dis- 
eases as well as chicks hatched from 
fresh hatching eggs. 


Considerable interest is being 
shown in different ways of providing 
light for broilers to get the most rapid 
growth. Up until recently, artificial 
light did not seem to have much of 
a place in increasing rate of growth. 
Results with intermittent light, how- 
ever, appear quite promising. Kansas 
Experiment Station compared chicks 
that received (a) 12 hours of light 
and 12 hours of darkness with chicks 
getting (b) 6 hours of light, 6 hours 
of darkness, 6 hours of light and 6 
hours of darkness. Another group (c) 
received 2 hours of light, 2 hours of 
darkness, 2 hours’ light, 2 hours’ dark- 
ness, etc., throughout the 24-hour 
day. Chicks getting light for 6-hour 
periods averaged 2% ounces heavier 
at 6 weeks of age than the 12-hour- 
light group. The 2-hour-light periods 
produced chicks that weighed almost 
% of a pound more at 6 weeks than 
the 12-hour-light group. 

It is believed the shorter intervals 
of light and darkness allowed chicks 
to eat each time they became hungry 
and rest and grow each time follow- 
ing a full meal. These tests were con- 
ducted under laboratory conditions. 
No results are yet available under 
commercial conditions. 


Sparrows are a problem on 
many broiler-growing farms. They 
not only eat a lot of feed, but spread 
many diseases and parasites from one 
broiler farm to another. Outbreaks 
of mites and lice, as well as trouble 
from Newcastle and bronchitis, are 
thought to have been caused by these 
birds. The best way to safeguard 
your flock is to screen the broiler 
house windows with l-inch mesh 
poultry wire and close all other holes 
SO sparrows cannot get near your 
flock. Poison feed can be used to kill 
these wild birds, but this system is 
not very effective. It may result in 
deaths of other less troublesome 
birds, as well as cats that eat the 
dead sparrows. A tight house is good 
émsurance against disease outbreaks. 


‘ 
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Extra-Value Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter 
grows your baby chicks 


| i | ° 
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BODY-BUILDING OATMEAL 


Give your bright-eyed baby chicks all the extra food values 
they need to grow sound bodies . . . strong bones 
-..and good feathers. Start ’em on power-packed 1952 Ful-O-Pep 
NN Chick Starter, built around wholesome, nutritious oatmeal. 
, It’s a “gold mine” of chick-building nutrients! 


hie 
— EXTRA GROWTH POWER 
Look at all these plus nutritional values vitamin-rich 
y Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter gives your chicks: 
~“Growth Vitamin B,2, Antibiotic Supplement, oatmeal, Riboflavin, 
D-activated Animal Sterol, plus many other vital nutrients. 
Actually, it’s gt GROWTH POWER galore! 


EXTRA LIFE PROTECTION . 
Concentrated Spring Range*, a special “green grass”’ 
vitamin boost, gives your precious little chicks 
extra vigor and stamina. Ful-O-Pep grows ’em fit . . . not fat. 

Many poultrymen report 96 to 99% livability! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Listen to 

“MAN ON THE FARM” 
every Saturday noon 

over Mutual! 





27 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
with over 250,000 chicks at the Ful-O-Pep 
Research Farm built added nutritional strength 
into extra-value Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter. Be ahead! 
Feed Ful-O-Pep! Grow big, healthy chicks! 








For songs, laughs and profitable information . . . tune in 


“MAN ON THE FARM" 


every Saturday noon over your local Mutual Station 


CHUCK ACREE and ANN ANDREWS 
keep “Man on the Farm” 

full of fun and full of song 

for Ful-O-Pep Feeds 





For “hhomespun-humor’”’... old songs you 
love to hear . . . and profitable poultry man- 
agement tips, tune in to the “MAN ON 
THE FARM” radio show. Listen every Sat- 
urday noon over your local Mutual dio 
Station. It’s a lot of fun! 
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The March of Machinery 


HIS stand-by generator 

can be used if your power 
line service is interrupted. 
Powered by a farm tractor, 
unit has normal output of 
3,000 watts at 115 v or 230 v 
with a starting load of 5,000 
watts. Voltage is maintained 
within close limits between 
no load and full load. Over- 
loading burnouts are prevent- 
ed by two thermal overload 
cut-outs. Address: Wincharg- 
er Corp., East 7th and Divi- 
sion Sts., Sioux City, Iowa. 





< 
The “Ultra Start” is said by its manufac- 
turer to give many more years of dependable 
service than earlier models. Reasons given 
are longer-lasting plates and separators and 
milder electrolyte. It was especially designed. | 
to reduce effect of overcharging which was 
found to be the greatest enemy of battery 
life. Write: The Electric Storage Battery Co., © 
42 South 15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





> 
The Ferguson 
*30,"" a two- and 
three - plow tractor, 
claims to combine 
durability and power 
of a large tractor 
with economy and 
versatility of light- 
weight type. Tractor 
features a new valve- 
in-head engine which 
gives 20 per cent 
greater horsepower 
than previous mod- 
els. There is no marked increase in weight, and tractor retains economy 
and ease of operation. Other improvements include those in the final drive, 
air-fuel system, and lubrication system. You may obtain more detailed infor- 
mation by writing Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 
































< 
This rear-mounted 
loader will load ma- 
nure spreaders or 
handle baled hay, 
sacked grain, or other 
bulky items. It lifts 
loads up to 460 
pounds to a height} 
of 6 feet. Booster cyl} 
inders, working with) 
tractor’s hydrauli¢é 
system, give loade 
a break-away lift of 1,100 pounds to loosen compacted material. Write 
Dearborn Motors, Corp., Detroit 3, Mich., for additional information. 








A two-man chain saw, which can be operated by one man, yet does the 
heaviest of heavy-duty jobs, has a 9 hp. Mercury engine. For carrying, unit 
may be knocked down into two sections of less than 35 pounds each. Other} 
features of the DA-211 Intermediate are automatic clutch, automatic chaitt 
oiler, nonclogging air intake, oversize cooling fan, and simplified controls) 
The narrow-profile slotted guide rail is available in lengths from 2 to 7 feet 
Address: Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 







VIE THE FAR 


MORE POWERFUL 
FERGUSON 30° 


BIGGER... in power...ta pertormarce...tn economy / 











Drive it! You’ll see what we mean! 

You'll be thrilled by how easily it pulls three 
bottoms in almost any soil... by the way it handles 
every job on your farm from the heaviest to the 
lightest with speed and efficiency. 


As for economy, ask any Ferguson “30” owner! 


He’ll smile with pride as he talks of his savings in 
gas, oil and service. “Compare price tags, too,” 
he’ll tell you, “for tractors of comparable capacity.” 


Go see your friendly Ferguson Dealer today. Ask 
him for a “Showdown” demonstration of the 
Ferguson “30”... the tractor with the one and 
only Ferguson System. Find out how it will meet 
more of your needs more of the time. 

Building a better world through better 


farm mechanization is the business of 
Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Copyright 1952 by Harry Ferguson, Inc. 





Neers MORE of the needs of MORE of the Farmers MORE of the time / 








oT Ae 
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YOU CAN GET REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT, AT NO COST, BY WRITING TO THIS MAGAZINE 


How “big” should 


government be? 


Lincoln was President at a time when the federal government had to 
take away from its citizens more rights and responsibilities than 
ever before. 


But he didn’t like it. He believed, with the writers of the 
Constitution and the Declaration, that our government should pro- 
tect people’s independence, not push people around. 


“In all that the people can individually do as well for them- 
selves, government ought not to interfere,” Lincoln once said. 


Lincoln never let Americans forget that. He kept reminding 
the nation that the government’s vast wartime powers must be only 
temporary. 


He made powerful enemies. For there are always those who 
want to see government run things — and run people — permanently. 


We have them today. They think up all kinds of reasons why 
the federal government should take over this or that business, in- 
dustry or service. They never say they want socialism. Maybe they 
don’t even realize it. But that’s actually what they propose. 


Most Americans don’t want socialism ‘any more than you do. 
The job is to recognize it — and halt it — no matter what disguise 
it wears. 


The people who plan and work for a socialistic U.S.A. know that perma- 
nent control of a few key industries and services will give government 
the power to take over just about everything. One of the key industries 
that they’re trying to take over is electric light and power. That’s why 
this warning is brought to you by America’s business-managed, tax- 
paying Electric Light and Power Companies.* Names on request from this magazine 
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Electric power is the key to U.S. 
production strength. We need more 
and more of it to produce more steel, 
aluminum and other materials, and 
to make them into more planes, ships, 
tanks and guns. 


have enough electric power ready 
on time to meet all the foreseeable 
demands. 


They'll have it ready...if their 
suppliers can get the steel and other 
materials they need to finish the new 
power plants, lines and equipment 
they’ve started. 


America’s electric light and power 
companies have planned ahead to 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER” —CBS— Sundays, 9 P.M., Eastern Time 


@ Look for “THE ELECTRIC THEATRE” on Television 








Country Voices 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


Well, sir, our Progressive Farmer folks were all ready to “Tell. 
America.” . . . Just read here. what they think about war, peace, 


politics, politicians, religion, churches, taxes, Korea, young people's 


problems, ete.—and then send us any comments of your own, 


IF WE COULD HEAR WITH GOD 
...And other prayers go up the stars 
From burdened hearts in every land. 
In prison cells and golden rooms 
We see the upturned, begging hand. 


He shares the sadness of our prayer. 
His palms are marked for each mis- 
take. 
If we could hear one night with God 
Our hearts would break. 
“Brother X” (1936). 


In this, the month of early win- 

ter when we customarily an- 

nounce the rules and awards 
of our Winter Poetry Contest, we 
have just turned from reading a tre- 
mendous outpour- 
ing of “Tell-Ameri- 
ca” messages from 
our readers. “What 
is most on your 
mind?” we asked, 
and 5,361 answered. 

It will take an- 
other month to 
classify all the an- 
swers and announce 
the top awards. But 
there can be no question that in this 
“age of anxiety,” as some have called 
these times in which we live, an al- 
most desperate groping and probing 
toward a satisfying universal religion, 
world brotherhood, personal peace 
and world peace, will be the lead- 
ing theme. 

“If We Could Hear With God,” 
above, came to my mind again and 
again as I read and considered day 
after day and night after night these 
thousands of burning, brief messages. 
This poem: was written by a rural 
school teacher, then young, whose 
name I am asked not to use now, for 
he has renounced his worldly identity 
and occupation and entered a Trap- 
pist monastery. Retreat from . the 
world of sin and strife is not the way 
that most of our “Tell-America” 
writers choose in search of peace of 
mind; but many of them are plainly 
as disturbed, sincere, and ardent in 
their own way as is “Brother X”’: 


Mr. Lord 


After running headlong in the wron 
direction, we must turn back to God — 
humbly ask Him to teach us to crawl 
forward.—Mrs. Bill Bird, Virginia. . . . 
Pray earnestly for God's mercy; pray 
for the United Nations; pray for the 
martyred boys in Korea. Pray!—Leoma 


. Myrtis G. Hagee, Texas... . 





Gilstrap, Georgia. ... God always stands 
ready to revive a dying nation before 
the last light flickers out, but not unless 
He’s called upon. — Mrs. Hobert Wol- 
ford, Kentucky. . . . As I grow older (73 
now) I see each day more need for all to 
put God first.—C. E. Maples, Alabama. 

If a nation comes to worship power 
rather than God, it is slated to go the 
way of all nations that have done so.— 
Take your 
children to church regularly. Let them 
cut their teeth on church hymnals, to 
the end of peace on earth.—Mrs, Zeb 
Brinkley, North Carolina. 


Here are three not satisfied with 

the church, or churches, as 

complete and true representa- 
tives of the Prince of Peace: 


In past wars our church elements 
have cut a sorry figure, turning their 
eyes from the slaughter, closing up like 
clams. — Troy Teague, Oklahoma. . . 
“Other people” are not enemies to be 
exterminated, but souls, like our own, to 
be redeemed and transformed. — Anna 
Thomas Edmonson, Virginia. . . . Let 
creed in our churches drift away with 
the winds and let us work together as 
one church to bring peace to this turbu- 
lent world.—Mrs. W. B. Jolly, Georgia. 


The next, from a veteran of. 

World War I, we are printing 

in italics, for it is one of the 
most searching and striking of all the 
answers — or questions — this “Tell- 
America” contest aroused: 

When St. Peter asks, “Why was there 
war? Why did you kill?” we ex-soldiers 
can’t answer. We fought for you. So 
you'll have to answer. R.N.S., 
North Carolina. 
60/ Of our international policies 

and the “cold war,” particular- 

ly in Korea, the general tone of 
most of the “Tell-America” messages 
is sharp: 

How long can Uncle Santa continue 
pouring gifts into bottomless chimneys 
of tottering nationsPp—H. A. McNeive, 
Arkansas. . . . America, how long can 
you the burdens of other nations bear? 
—Amos Carroll, Texas. 

With three-fourths of the people of 
the world hungry, no wonder they hate 
America, the “Land of Waste.”—Mrs. 
N. F. Ingram, Georgia. . . . War has al- 
ways brought on other wars, never last- 
ing peace. But we still work feverishly 
to produce armaments of war to create 
peace.—R. W. Roberts, West Virginia. 

Who can deny that the spirit of war 
now existing in America is burdening 
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her people almost beyond endurance 
both in life and resourcesP—A. H. Mor- 
gan, Tennessee. 

Will the young gonate of today ever 
feel secure enough to plan and work for 
a future, or will they always have a 
world of strife before them?—Mrs. A. C. 
Duggan, Georgia. . . . Our sons are 
losing identity in serial numbers, to limp 
home years later—and to what?—Lois 
Bryant, Alabama. 

How can they say our nation is not at 
war? In less than two years my two 
boys have gone to war.—Beryl W. Jau- 
don, Mississippi. . . . Korea is just one 
episode. Our safety and hope for world 
peace depends on all-out mobilization 
now.—Burley Whited, Kentucky. . . . 
Why should Russia run this war her 
way? Have we become spineless?—Mrs. 
Ruth Herndon Burr, Arkansas. 

So many boys lost for such a little 
piece of land!—Lucille Jones, Kentucky. 
.,. Go all in or get out of Korea.—Mrs. 
Willard Teague, North Carolina. . . . It 
is a flagrant violation of the principles 
of representative Government to force 
18-year-old boys into combat.—Mollie 
Shumaker, Florida. . . . With “no peace 
in our time,” we must strive valiantly to 
lay the foundation for peace in the time 
of our children and grandchildren.— 
Mrs. B. C. Sells, Tennessee. . .. Remem- 
ber! We were almost talked into dis- 
arming, and then came Pearl Harbor.— 
R. H. D., Texas. 

I am most concerned about the wel- 
fare of the people of Korea who are not 
doing harm, but are being harmed.— 
Jackie Coker, North Carolina. . . . War 
destroys the innocent without destroying 
the cause of war.—Catherine Henderson, 
West Virginia. . . . I want our boys back 
home. I want someone in Washington, 
D. C., who won’t send them off to war 
without a cause.—Mrs. T. T., Arkansas. 

Will the blood of our boys continue to 
oil the cogs of politicsP—Hoyal Pittman, 
Georgia. . . . Peace and poverty is bet- 
ter than war and plenty.—Mrs. Hubert 
Busler, Tennessee. . . . We need to stop 
being so afraid of a depression that we 
are willing to vote ourselves into social- 
ism and war.—Mrs. Aubrey Meeks, 
Georgia. 


6 f Here is the outline under which 
we now are seeking to classify 
“Tell-America” responses: 
I, RELIGION. Turn to God and 
the Golden Rule. Pray for peace. 


II. MORALS AND STANDARDS. 
(a) In public life and private. (b) 
Personal: Against reckless driving, 
drinking, divorce, and selfish or ma- 
terialistic standards in home and com- 
munity, Turn from “corruption.” 


Ill. POLICIES AND POLITICS— 
International, national, and local. 
Weighing the candidates. Subsidies, 
wages, schools, hospitals. Taxes, 
prices, and “the inflationary depres- 
sion,” particularly as affects the poor 
and aged. 


IV. PERSONAL PROBLEMS, 
MOTTOES, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Leaving until next month detailed 
expressions as to candidates who have 
thus far appeared, we can say this 
much right now: The mood of the 
country, even in the “Solid South”’ is 
stormy. The following messages are 
typical of many: 


America needs a good wife—one who 
balances the family budget, punishes her 
naughty children, believes firmly in 
spring housecleaning.—Zan Oberwarth, 
Kentucky. . .. We need honest Govern- 
ment leaders instead of a heckling 
bunch of politicians spending all their 
time and our money investigating each 
other.—Charles Carter, Kentucky. . . . 
Clean house! Cull out the warmongers. 
~Mrs. Lee McMurtry, Arkansas. . . . 
We need public servants of political in- 
tegrity, from President to constable, for 
Opty is vital to freedom.—Mrs. H. R. 
Orchard, Alabama. . . . Until we get 

tter leaders we cannot get a better 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Fram Fights Farmers’ Worst Enemy... 


in giant Dust Tunnel. Only Fram tests its filters and 
cartridges under these accurately controlled dust condi- 
tions . . . more rugged than you’d normally find in the 
field. Constant testing on tractors, trucks and cars is 
proving daily the value of filtration and the superiority 
of Fram. 


FRAM CORPORATION, Providence 16, R. I. 
Plants in: Pawtucket, R. I.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Greenville, Ohio; 
Independence, Kansas; Jacksonville, Fla.; Brigham City, Utah. 
In Canada: J. C. Adams Co., Lid., Toronto, Ont. 
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Satisfaction or Money Back 


\ | ~~ If within 90 days you feel you can afford to be without any FRAM product yy 
«+. bring it back and your money will be cheerfully refunded. zn 
} 
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Here’s how Fram can make 
this amazing guarantee . . . 
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. other popular filters. These tests can be duplicated 
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by actual test 


Yes, here is actual proof that Fram filters Best ... 
cleans faster, cleans cleaner, lasts longer than 


in any oil laboratory. They represent facts, not 
claims. 





Actual Laboratory Tests Prove:. 
Fram Traps More Dirt than all other popular brands tested! 








Yes, conclusive proof that Fram Filters Best! 











So remember, oil filter performance is only as good 
as the cartridge inside. And Fram filters Best . . . 
guaranteed best or your money back. That’s why 
it pays to demand genuine Fram Cartridges for 
your oil filters. 
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MAIL 
THIS CARD 
TODAY 





Try a new De Laval 
Sterling Milker Unit 


Y on your present milker pipeline 





in your own barn... 
on your own cows! 
Be your own judge... 
without obligation! 


Get the FACTS...compare the milking performance 
»..ease of handling... the way your cows milk out 
-..the easy-to-clean features...of the De Laval 
Sterling Milker with whatever milking machine you are 
now using. Only direct comparison can give you the 
real story on De Laval Milking. It costs you nothing to 
know the truth...and may save you plenty. Just ask 
your local De Laval dealer to loan you a new De Laval 
Sterling Milker unit to make the “De Laval Milker 
Direct Comparison Test.” Then...be your own 
judge... because performance—not promises—is what 
really counts! Direct comparison reveals the FACTS! 


© He laval 











THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


427 RANDOLPH ST.. CHICAGO 6 « 61 BEAL 


MEA 

PLEASE SEND ME THE NA 
AND ADVISE HIM THAT 
STERLING MILKER ON my 
“DE LAVAL MILK 







EEPSIE, N.Y. 
4 E ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
ND ADDRESS OF MY NEAREST DE LAVAL DEALER 
| WOULD LIKE TO TRY A NEW DE — “3 
PRESENT MILKER PIPE LINE, TO MAKE 
ER DIRECT COMPARISON TEST. 
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MAKE OF PRESENT MILKER 
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OW can you know whether or 

not a cow is a “boarder” and 
should be removed from the herd? 
M. S. Parsons of USDA recently dis- 
cussed the problem. 

Some farmers figure the cost of 
feed is one-half the total cost of pro- 
ducing milk. So they conclude that a 
cow must return twice the value of 
her feed to be worth keeping in the 
herd, says Mr. Parsons. 

This is a pretty good general rule 
for large groups of farms and cows. 
But you can easily go wrong by ap- 
plying it to individual cows. 

For example, here’s a cow that 
costs $170 a year to feed. She pro- 
duces $300. According to the rule, the 
farmer would be losing $40 a year. 


If the cow is sold, the farmer has 
$300 less income. But it is doubtful 
if he could reduce his expense that 
much. He could save probably $200 
on grain, hay, milk hauling, deprecia- 
tion on cow, dairy supplies and serv- 
ices, and miscellaneous. The other 
$100 is probably labor cost. Most of 
the labor on a typical dairy farm is 
that of the operator and his family. 
Unless the labor expended on this 
cow can be used in a profitable way, 
getting rid of her probably will not 
mean any labor savings. Instead there 
will be more leisure time. Under these 
conditions, a farmer may be better off 
with a somewhat low-producing cow 
than without her, even though cow 
is unprofitable by the “one-half” rule. 

The “one-half” rule also assumes 
low production to be due to the cow, 
and not to poor feeding. Actually this 


‘ 


Rules for Culling Milk Cows 





may not be true. Low production is 
often due to underfeeding, particu- 
larly at certain seasons of the year. 

What the rule really brings out is 
the well known fact that low-produc- 
ing cows are generally less profitable 
than high-producing cows. The farm- 
er in question would, no doubt, bene- 
fit by replacing a 4,000-pound cow 
with an 8,000 pounder, if he could 
purchase or raise one at a reasonable 
cost. But this is an entirely different 
matter from merely getting rid of a 
low productr. 


This does not deny that some 
cows produce so little milk they 
should be eliminated from the herd, 
even without a replacement in sight. 
But a safer way to locate such cows 
is to keep books on them and find out 
definitely how their elimination will 
affect receipts and expenses. Any 
farmer who keeps records on milk 
produced and on feed used can 
easily do this. Other cost items can 
be estimated if necessary. 


Country Things I Love Most 


(February Prize Letters) 


LOVE the joy and praise of the 
rural people when the electric 
current has come through, and the 
rejoicing over improved roads after 
years of mud and dust. It lifts their 
hearts and souls and inspires them 
to go forward in their vocation, build 
better homes, and make the country 
a place of beauty and contentment. 
Mrs. A. C. Bailey, 

North Carolina. 


I love a gray sky above fallow 
winter fields. I love a slow rain ca- 
ressing with cold persistence the rest- 
ing soil. I love the soggy drooping 
of trees and the melancholy lay of 
muddied brooks. Spring will come 
home to a moist and fruitful earth, 
and full brooks will slip in silver 
laughter down the green hills. 

I love dreary things when they 
prophesy beauty and joy. 

Ruby Davis, Tennessee. 


There are many things about 
the country that I love, but most of 
all I love to catch just a fleeting 
glimpse of a wild deer as it throws 
its white flag tail high, snorts, and 
Scampers away, melting into the 
woods, Almost equally as beautiful 


to me is a flock of wild turkeys—strut- 
ting and preening—forever alert. 
Mrs. W. O. Hatfield, Texas. 


I love February’s lengthening 
days when fields and woods show 
signs of returning life and fruitful- 
ness. The cold is sharper, but we 
are constantly reminded that spring 
is near. Bluebirds return to the gourd 
hung in the walnut tree, and red 
cardinals hunt grain in the chicken- 
yard. Hens sing egg-laying songs, 
and we hopefully plant the first 
spring seeds. Spring is a time of 
promise, “Give thanks, O heart of 
mine, for the coming of the harvest 
from the promise of Spring.” 

Mrs. Margaret D. Hagood, 
South Carolina. 


I love early gardening. It is a 
great thrill to plant early vegetable 
and flower seeds and to care for and 
protect the little plants from the cold 
and late frost. Then when the warm 
weather finally arrives and you can 
transplant your precious plants, you 
are fully repaid for your care by hav- 
ing your garden grow by leaps and 
bounds. Early gardening gives extra 
hours of sunshine and fresh air. That 
means better health, happier living. 

Mrs. H. B. Ponder, Alabama. 
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MOVING it 
FASTE: 


Most important when selecting 
a milk cooler! 
Both types of De Laval Speedway 
Milk Coolers employ the principle 
of forced circulation of water... | 
for fastest ... most economical 
milk cooling. 
The new De Laval Speedway 
“Front Loader” Cooler sends an 
icy spray of cold water over the 
can necks...automatically timed 
and cycled for the fastest, lowest- 
cost uniform cooling. 
The De Laval Speedway “Im- 
mersion” type Coolers circulate | - 
70-80 gallons of ice-cold water | 
around the cans every minute. 
Yes...moving water cools = 
faster...more uniformly and : ' 
at lower cost. See your 
local De Laval dealer for 
complete information on the wide 
range of sizes and models...or 
mail coupon today. 









































@ The De Laval SPEEDWAY “Front-Loader’” Milk 
Cooler sprays cold water over can necks under 
@ The De Laval “Immersion” Type Milk Cooler automatic cycling control. Cans slide in and ovut— 
circulates 70-80 gallons of icy, cold water around no heavy lifting. 

the cans each minute for dependable, economical 
milk cooling. 


FOE ROBE ROLLIE SRG AERA AI ABS 
iain i me 


| cit poseeeeers sa! 
iy THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. i8-BC ' 
| Poughkeepsie, New York ; 


Please send me complete information on: 
© De Laval Speedway “ Front-Leader” Milk Coolers 
THE DE LAVALSEPARATOR COMPANY { 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK Nesttewar) 
427 Randolph St., Chicago 4, Ill. ° 
61 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 













CO De Laval Speedway “immersion” Type Milk Coolers 
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Solid chrome pro 


More than doubles 
the life of cylinders, _ 
pistons and rings a ees 


tects these wear 


ng surfaces 


More operating time, fewer engine over- 
hauls! Both are accomplished with 
Perfect Circle’s 2-in-1 Chrome Piston 
i Ring Set...even under the most severe 
operating conditions! 


Solid chrome plating on both oil and top 
compression rings protects tractor, 
truck and car engines against dust, dirt, 
heat and long hours at full load. Yes, 
the 2-in-1 Set actually lasts over twice 
as long as ordinary piston ring sets! 













And, to assure maximum oil control in 
every engine, interchangeable springs 
are supplied with each oilring: a 
NORMAL PRESSURE spring for installa- 
' tion in rebored or slightly worn cylin- 
_ ders and a HiPRESSURE spring for the 
+. oil pumpers or badly worn cylinders. 


Whether you maintain your own equip- 
ment or rely upon your dealer or favor- 
ite mechanic, insist upon Perfect Circle’s 
2-in-1 Chrome Set . . . the set that lasts 
more than twice as long with sustained 
power and positive oil control. Perfect 
Circle Corporation, Hagerstown, Ind. 


erfect Circle 


PISTON RINGS 
Lhe Standard of Comparison 
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In the 
Garden 


ie 


Wade, new All-America snapbean: 
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unusually produc- 


tive, stringless, meaty, small bush, and high quality. 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


N middle and lower South, plant 
some or all of the following: 


Cabbage plants Carrots 
or seed Lettuce seed or 
Bermuda or other _ plants 


onion plants Swiss chard 
Cauliflower plants English peas 


or seed Mustard 
Broccoli plants Irish potatoes 
or seed Turnips 
Onion seed and _‘Tendergreen 

sets Spinach 
Beets 


Plant any other hardy vegetables that 
you may wish to grow. 


Between now and March 15, de- 
pending on how far north you live, 
plant these in coldframes, hotbeds, 
or boxes indoors: tomato, cabbage, 
cauliflower, broccoli, lettuce, pepper, 
and eggplant. 

If you like asparagus, put in some 
crowns now; also rhubarb, especially 
in upper South. 

For earliest plantings of English 
peas use smooth-seeded kind only. 
They are hardier than the wrinkled- 
seeded kind. Early Alaska is still a 
favorite for early planting, even 
though quality is not quite as good 
as some other varieties. 

Bunch Acorn squash is a good one 
for the small home garden. It is of 
quite high quality. 


H. I. West of Baldwin County, 
Ala., says that in his section trans- 
planted beets produce larger and 
better quality beets than those where 
seed were planted in rows and 
thinned out. This might be a good 
method to try. 

Do not plant tomatoes near walnut 
trees, as trees apparently give off 


something that may poison tomato 
plants. Plants turn yellow, wilt, and 
frequently die. Keep them 100 feet 
or more from these trees. 

Because beet seed are quite hard, 
soak them in water overnight, just 
before planting. This will make them 
come up earlier. 

Although the new Kennebec Irish 
potato has not been extensively 
grown in the South, it has done well 
here in several tests. It is a high 
yielder and highly resistant to late 
blight. It is white and late in ma 
turing. Might be worth trying. 

Contender and Top Crop are two 
excellent new varieties of snapbeans, 
far superior to many older varieties. 


Treatment of garden seed before 
planting is usually quite profitable. 
Simply dust seed with one of the well 
known dusts now on the market. Use 
as directed on the container. 


Help control anthracnose of wa- 
termelons by treating seed _ before 
planting. South Carolina Extension 
Service suggests this procedure: Soak 
seed in a bichloride of mercury solu- 
tion (1 ounce per 7% gallons of water, 
or 1 tablet to 1 pint of water) for 
five minutes. Rinse seed thoroughly 
for five minutes each in three changes 
of fresh water, dry in the shade, and 
then treat with Arasan, Spergon, 
Phygon, or Semesan. 

It takes about eight weeks for pep- 


per seed to produce the proper size | 


plants to set in the open. They dont 
do well in cool weather. Protect 
the plantbed to keep temperature in 


(Continued on page 138) 
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May Live To Be Old Man 
(Continued from page 58) 


were shucking the corn, the women 
were busily cooking chicken pie. 
After a big supper, the “frolic,” a 
square dance, started, and often last- 
ed through the night. 

Mr. Free hopes that kind of “ex- 
citement,” as he calls it, will come 
back in practice before he dies. 

Mr. Free also was a shoemaker. 
He tanned his own leather, and often 
a pair of shoes he made would last 
for five years or more. He used the 
“peg-and-awl” method, and there 
were no rights and lefts—just shoes— 
and when one would get warped or 
turned over, just change to the other 
foot and that would straighten it up. 
To cap the stack among youngsters, 
the copper “tip” was used, One size 
shoe was often handed down to 
younger children. Some children 
would seldom get the thrill of wear- 
ing a new shoe. 


Once, he remembers, he repaired 
a pair of his own shoes, the only 
pair he had, and placed them on a 
shelf. The next day he found a pair 
of “house wrens” had built a nest in 
one of them. He hobbled around 
with only the left shoe until the 
wrens had time to hatch their brood 
of young birds and leave the nest— 
around three weeks. 

He wore, too, homemade jeans 
pants, made from home-grown wool. 
When carded and spun, it made cloth 
so tough it just wouldn’t wear out. 
After som@ 10 years, it would be 
turned inside out and be good for 
10 more years, with a new look. 


He remembers hearing his father 
tell how he helped drive the Indians 
West. Camping along the route he 
plucked enough feathers from wild 
geese to make two feather beds. 


Perhaps Mr. Free’s greatest contri- 
bution to his community has been in 
the role of a comforter of the sick. 
Many’s the time he has worked all 
day and sat up with a neighbor all 
night. In fact, he feels that if he can 
overcome his loss of sleep, he may 
“live to be an old man yet.” 


Born at Valley River, near Cher- 
okee, N. C., Mr. Free moved to Hab- 
ersham County, “the garden spot of 
the world,” and reared a family in the 
New Liberty community. He be- 
lieved the “man is the head of the 
family, with the woman as queen,” 
and this is his formula for a success- 
ful marriage. He and his wife were 
known far and wide for their hos- 
pitality, and their home, with 15 
children, always was popular with 
relatives and friends. 


More than a century of history has 
passed before his eyes, but one day 
wrote indelibly on his memory—he 
lost two sons, Willie and Jesse, Jr., 
in one day. That was during the flu 
epidemic of 1918. 

His wife, the former Miss Carolyn 
Shirley, died 39 years ago. 

He is the father of Mrs. Gussie 
Coley, Tiger, Ga.; Mrs. R. V. Parker, 
Baldwin, Ga.; Mrs. Mary Chambers, 
Alto, Ga.; Mrs. Lula Ballew, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Simmie Free, Tiger, Ga.; 
and Carr Free, Clarkesville, Ga. 
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PLOWED 
SOIL 


AFTER ONCE 
OVER WITH 
“SOIL SURGEON” | 











Wie E over average plowed field 


prepares ideal seed and root bed 


Think of it — only one implement needed between 
plowing and planting to give you a fully prepared seed 
and root bed! It’s better and faster, too, for your 44” 
deep seed bed is mulched to perfection in only two times 
over when soil is in normal working condition. Note 
above how the “Soil Surgeon” reduces rough plowed 
ground to a fine, even texture to increase yields. For 
this implement alone works plowed ground DOWN, never 
UP, conserving moisture in the soil to promote faster 
germination. . 

“Soil Surgeon” sections are easily attached behind trac- 
tor, then pans are simply loaded with dirt to provide 
desired weight for depth of cut. Works right in any type 
soil — clay, gumbo, buckshot, sand or loam — for any 
type farming. 

And for early cultivation of young corn, beans, peas, 
etc., and for breaking crust for oncoming crops, there 
is no finer tool! 


EVERY SECTION OF THE COUNTRY 
PRAISES PERFORMANCE OF THE. 


“SOIL SURGEON”! 






T. E. Nichols, Crete, Neb. 
“Since purchasing a ‘Soil Surgeon,’ m 
wheat went 10 nd to the acre have hen 
my neighbors.” 


James S. Payne, Hope Hull, Ala. 
“I know of no other tool that could have 
gotten my tough land in such fine 
condition as the ‘Soil Surgeon’ did.” 


Elmer Smith, Laingsburg, Mich. 
“My ‘Soil Surgeon’ saves me trips 
across the field, does a better job fitting 
my seed beds. It’s a great tool!” 






SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION PROMISES NO 
# MAINTENANCE, NOTHING TO REPAIR 


ASK YOUR DEALER! 


See your “Soil Surgeon” dealer 
and ask for a demonstration — 
preferably in action on your own 
soil, or in your area. Actually, the 
“Soil Surgeon” looks so simple you 
won’t appreciate what it can do 
until you see it in the field. If he 
hasn’t one in stock, write us for 
details 


The “Soil Surgeon” consists of two heavy steel pans 
with raised sides to permit loading dirt for desired weight. 
Double-edged cutting knives of highest quality carbon 
steel are bolted to bottom of pan, each pivoting on bearings 
to follow tractor’s line of travel automatically, Knives 
are so positioned to slice soil at every 1-1/5” — pulverizing, 
leveling and filling as they go. Two width pans available: 
48” standard, and 38” for hydraulic lift with Ford and 
Ferguson tractors. To transport, simply flip over onto 
built-in skids. 


EL 





2165 N. Sherman Drive, Indianapolis 18, Indiana 
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Garten can’t keep setting bolls unless the crop has a full 
supply of nitrogen. 


Cotton producing a bale per acre must have 75 Ibs. of 
nitrogen per acre—from the soil and the fertilizer. After 
liberal amounts of complete fertilizer at planting, give . 
your cotton 200 to 300 Ibs. of Cal-Nitro per acre. 


Let a soil test determine your fertilizer needs. 


Cal-Nitro gives you two low-cost nitrogens—nitrate nitrogen 
and ammonia nitrogen, half and half. Both are quick act- 
ing. The ammonia nitrogen shows very high resistance ’ 
to leaching. 








There is only one Cal-Nitro 
Ask for THE PERFECT TOPDRESSER 
for all crops. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








There is only one 


~ 


TRADE MARK 


a 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF, 





Find out 


also learn how you save time, labor 


riting today for Bulletin 12 


ORKIL, INC., RARTFORD | 


and money by w 


CUTAWAY HARROW DIV CONN 








“It’s Ours, To Serve Us” 


By Fred J. Hurst 


ORGAN County Exchange, at 

Hartselle, Ala., is a cooperative 
business enterprise, owned and oper- 
ated by farmers of Morgan County 
for their benefit. 

The main business of MCE. is co- 
operative buying of essential farm 
supplies needed by its members. 

The exchange, which has branch 
offices at Decatur and Falkville, was 
built by 1,348 farmers. 

It was organized in 1936 on “a 
shoestring,” with little member capi- 
tal. Individual farmers bought in 
small quantities at high prices. They 
had no dependable market for sur- 
plus farm products. 

Farmers desperately needed to cut 
farming costs and increase their net 
cash income. They resolved to build 
their own cooperative. 


MCE grew slowly until 1945, 
when the board of directors em- 
ployed Grady Hall as general man- 
ager. Mr. Hall had served success- 
fully as a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture and as county agent of Mor- 
gan County. 

MCE began to grow rapidly. In 
1945 the exchange handled $90,000 
worth of business. During the past 
year, volume of sales and purchases 
by the exchange totaled $453,000. 
At present rate of growth, MCE 
should do a million-dollar business 
within the next five years. 

Members are given valuable in- 
formation on feeding practices, thus 
enabling them to obtain highest re- 
turns from each pound of feed. 

MCE has a feed mill for members 
who want to grind and mix their 
own feed. Farmers bring ear corn 
to the mill and have it ground— 
shuck, grain, and cob. Then they 
can buy the right kind of protein 
supplement to make the corn a bal- 
anced feed. 


MCE has been a big factor in 
helping farmers to build better pas- 
tures. Members are supplied with 
needed limestone, basic slag, mixed 
fertilizer, and seeding mixtures. It’s 
a daily occurrence to see farmers 
come to MCE and discuss their pas- 
ture problems with Manager Hall, 
who gives them sound advice on lim- 
ing, fertilizing, and seeding. He 
keeps informed on the latest recom- 
mendations of the experiment sta- 
tion, the extension service, and his 
local county agent. 

Morgan County Exchange has a 
modern gristmill, grinds only select 
white corn, and makes the highest 
quality of enriched cornmeal. The 
meal is sold in attractive labeled pack- 
ages through MCE’s stores and other 
retail outlets throughout the area. 
This is a fine example of what it 
means to process and market surplus 
farm products in the local commu- 
nity. It serves both the producer and 
the consumer. 

MCE is helping to build a profit- 
able poultry industry in the county. 
It owns and operates a hatchery. 















































, ae eae Ree 
Grady Hall, manager of the Morgan 
County Exchange, was recently elect. 
ed president of Alabama’s first State 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 


Eggs are bought from farmers who 
have tested flocks, and baby chicks 
are sold to local farmers. Care jg 
taken that only high quality, disease. 
free chicks are handled and distrib. 
uted by MCE. 

The service which Morgan County 
Exchange has rendered farmers in 
handling only high quality, weed- 
free seed of true varieties has meant 
much to members. MCE has raised 
the standard and stabilized prices of 
planting seed in the county. 





After we visited and studied 
MCE, we asked, “What does their eo- 
operative mean to Morgan County 
farmers?” Here is the gist of answers 
given by members: 

“We organized the Morgan Coun- 
ty Exchange because we needed it” 

“We needed it to improve the 
quality and value of the commodities 
we buy.” 

“We needed to cut out ‘wild oat 
operations in farm seed. We couldat 
always depend on variety and quak 
ity of the seed we bought.” 

“We needed someone like. Grady 
Hall, our manager, who had the-time 
and the knowledge to keep up with 
markets and quality and prices and 
to look after our interest.” 

“We needed it so we could pod 


our orders and buy in larger quantity The to 
to better advantage.” mcm 
“We needed it to get supplies not ay 


available on our local market.” 

“We support the Morgan County 
Exchange because we own it. Its 
ours. We built it and improve it by 
using it.” 


“Our co-op keeps the best. We 
know we can depend on feed, seed, 
fertilizer, and other supplies.” 

“It helps us to market some of of 
products to better advantage.” 

Manager Grady Hall says, “It’s this 
membership understanding, this 
membership interest, this member 
ship loyalty and support that counts 
These membership qualities, com to make 
bfned with sound policies, good mal Has brai 
agement, and economical operatil 
build successful, helpful, farmet 
cooperatives.” 
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For Best Rest 
With LEGUME 
Inoculate YU 











GET THE HABIT 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


If every farmer knew the full value of |. 
inoculated legumes, none would ever 
neglect this easy, low cost—high profit 
practice. It takes but a few minutes... 
costs only a few cents an acre to inocu- 
late with NITRAGIN—to help assure 
success with clovers, alfalfa, soybeans 
and other legumes. Don’t speculate 
with soil and seed . . . inoculate with 
NITRAGIN. Get the habit of asking 
your seedsman for the inoculant in the 
orange-colored can. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
3721 No. Booth St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
a 














MOW MORE...GROW MORE 


CHOREMAsTER 


5 One Wheel Garden Tractor 


wf Why not buy one unit for 
j town or garden chores? You 
don’t need several costly, 
single-purpose units for dif- 
rent jobs. Save on invest- 
ment, repairs, storage. 





















Attach your hand 
mower to Choremas- 
ter — presto! a fine 
power mowerl Add 
cultivators, snow- 
plow, other low-cost 
attachments as need- 
> ed. Write for dealer 
mname and catalog. 


CHOREMASTER DIVISION 
The Lodge & Shipley Co., 820 Evans St., Cintl. 4, Ohio 


Country Voices 
(Continued from page 63) 


world.—I. K. K., Virginia. . . . We need 
fewer highballs and fewer screwballs in 
high places.—Lucile McDermand, Texas. 


Sof 


Our leaders are men with human 
weaknesses. They need our prayers in- 
stead of curses, faith instead of criticism. 
If they fail, we have failed, also.—Grace 
Powell, Texas. 

Cast out fear! A nation has never 
fallen where the spirit of freedom reigns. 
—Mrs. Laura Lynch, Texas. 

With the utmost faith in God and 
America, let us settle down to the hard 
task of living our way out of our trou- 
bles.—Mrs. Don Elgin, Alabama. 

That will have to do for “Tell- 

Americas” this month. A dollar 

apiece has been sent to writers 
of the 18 messages Voices printed last 
month, and will be sent to writers of 
the 39 messages printed this month. 
Next month brings the wind up, with 
the announced prizes of $25, $20, 
$15, $10, and $5 additionally going 
to the five most striking messages 
of all. 

The break-down by subjects, to be 
announced next month, will show, 
we believe, significant differences in 
the emphasis our readers have come 
to place on religious and moral values 
in the fateful years since 1943. ... 
Now a song: 


I AM OF THIS EARTH 
My fathers tilled this land on which I 
stand, 
And brought forth strength. 
In time I was born of this land 
With its strength bound in my arms 
And its color mirrored in my eyes 
And my hair like its ripened grain. 
My pulsing blood is like its deep, clear 
streams. 
I am of this earth and shall ever be, 
For my roots spring from its heart. 
Peggie Joice Herron (Age 17), 
Ballard County, Ky. 
We take these lines from a 
longer poem Miss Herron sent 
in, modestly remarking: “It is 
improbable that anyone will doubt 
its originality, but I do want to write 
poetry—I’ve been trying ever since 
I was eight or nine—and I want to 
enter your poetry contest.” Good. 
Now is the time for all who like to 
sing with a pencil to start composing 
an entry for— 


COUNTRY VOICES’ EIGHTH 
ANNUAL POETRY CONTEST 


The rules and awards will be the 
same as last year’s. Entries may be 
rhymed or in free verse (like Miss 
Herron’s) ; but the top limit on length 
is lo lines; and no matter how many 


On the other hand, quieter 
voices: 








Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 











SPRAYING 
PROBLEMS 
are 


over 
with 

CONTINENTAL'S 

SPRAY 


All purpose kit reedy for. spraying Z 
e 


livestock, orchards, fence rows or 


make your own field sprayer. 
Has brass Hi Pressure fone. : Free Catalog 


CONTINENTAL® BELTON CO 
Offices: Belton, Texas Timnath, Colo. Indianola, lowa 
Box 162, Olathe, Kan Box 594, San Jose, Calif 





P you write, please submit just 
one—your best. 

Jesse Stuart will again serve as a 
judge, together with our Board of 
Editors, in selecting the Most Prom- 
ising Young Poet in the South (under 
21), with a first award of $25. 

Awards will be as follows: $25 for 
best Senior poem; $20 each for sec- 
ond and third prizes; $15 for fourth 
prize; for best Junior poem, $25; 
and $1 a line for both Junior and 
Senior poems published in whole or 
in part. Please make a copy of your 
entry because manuscripts cannot be 
returned. 

All poems postmarked up to March 
30 at midnight will be considered. 
But the time to start writing your 
poem is now. Yrs., 

Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 

Dept., c/o The 2) 
Progressive Farmer. ° 









Safe Shelter— at Low Cost... 


BUTLER FARM BUILDINGS 


This Butler Building protects 
and equipment. 


valuable farm machinery 


Straight sidewalls, column-free construction provide plenty 
of room for storing farm implements in this Butler Building. 








Protect your investment in livestock, equip- 
ment, machinery... buy Butler Buildings... 


For Safety... Fire-safe, wind resistant. Sturdy, 
long-life bolted construction. 


For Savings... Low first cost... no upkeep 
expense. Quickly, easily erected... save on 
labor costs. 


For complete adaptability . . . Use Butler build- 
ings as implement shelter, cattle shelter, barn, 
milk house, hay, feed or seed storage, work- 
shop, garage... many other purposes. 


See your Butler dealer, or fill out and mail 
coupon for full information. 


Straight Sidewalls . . . Use all the space you pay for. 





For prompt reply, address Dept. PG22 at 
Butler Manufacturing Co., 

















BUTLER 7304 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 
LE Send complete information about Butler Farm Buildings. 
COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo N — oe 
Galesburg. III, 
Richmond, Calif R. F. D. +n 
Birmingham, Alo 
Minneapolis, Minr 
Pe. Oo. State. 
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Galauced 


Chelan RED&ROSE 
STARTING FEEDS 






Now that you’ve 
ordered baby chicks, you 
are mighty busy getting ready for them 

—cleaning and sterilizing the brooder house—providing 
ample space—checking the brooder stove and temperature 
—providing ample water fountains and feeders— 

but, in all that planning, have you thought of the feed you'll 
use? The future of those chicks—how quickly they’ll grow to 
profit producers—depends largely on how well-balanced 
their diet is. 


Whether you are heading for layers or broilers, your Eshel- 
man RED €% ROSE distributor can help you. He'll explain the 
Red Rose Feeding Programs, help you decide whether to use 
RED &4ROSE CHICK STARTER or STARTER & GROWER 
for your layers; RED €% ROSE HI-LO or RED 4% ROSE 
BROILER RATION for your broilers. 


These feeds are all BALANCED for quick growth, and are 
fortified with Vitamin Biz and Antibiotic Feed Supplement. 
Thousands of successful poultrymen follow the Red Rose 
Feeding Programs, which your friendly Eshelman distributor 
is glad to give you. Call on him now—before those chicks 


arrive. 


1842—-JOHN Ww. Cohelman & SONS—1952 


RED @) ROSE BALANCED FEEDS FOR ALL FARM NEEDS* 







LANCASTER, PA, 
CIRCLEVILLE, O. 
TAMPA, FLA. SANFORD, N.C. 


“DISTRIBUTORS FROM MAINE TO FLORIDA, OHIO TO THE ATLANTIC 


MOVIES 
To See 


UO Vadis—The costliest movie 

ever made and perhaps the most 
colossal spectacle ever produced on 
the screen—so you'll want to see it 
even though you may not think it 
worth all the expense and fanfare. 
Based on a Nobel prize-winning novel 
of a generation ago, it is a story of de- 
cadent Rome in 64 A.D. when Nero 
was emperor and Christianity on the 
rise. There is enough color, excite- 
ment, splendor, and eye-shattering 
climax for four films. Seeing it will be 
visually exciting if not emotional. 
Robert Taylor, Deborah Kerr, Peter 
Ustinov, Leo Genn. Over 12. 


The Model and the Marriage 
Broker—If you haven't seen new 
comedienne Thelma Ritter, see her 
in this farce about a lonely hearts 
counselor in New York. She is—in 
Hollywood language — truly terrific. 
With no hope of pay she tries to bring 
together a young, unworldly model 
and a marriage-shy X ray technician. 
Many other customers seek Miss Rit- 
ter’s help—some comically, others pa- 
thetically. Jeanne Crain, Scott Brady, 
Thelma Ritter. Over 12. 


Callaway Went Thataway— 
Good-natured fun-poking at westerns 
and their old-time cowboy heroes. 
The hero of some revived western 
films has been missing for years, but 
film agents dig up a double for him 
when sponsors and fans insist on 
meeting him. Since the double has to 
be trained overnight how to behave 
before cameras and in Hollywood so- 
ciety, some of his errors are hilarious. 
And, of course, the real hero even- 






fu ~~ 


Thelma Ritter, gifted davitiie ac- 
tress and comedienne, appears as a 
“lonely hearts” counselor (in spite of 
her own broken marriage), in “The 
Model and the Marriage Broker.” 


tually shows up to the consternation 


of all. Lots of fun and laughs. How- 
ard Keel, Dorothy McGuire. Family, 


Top Favorites—The following are 
recommended by Parents’ Magazine 
(P), Time (T), Newsweek (N), Chris- 
tian Century (C), and National Par- 
ent-Teacher (A), as initials indicate: 


ANTCP: Detective Story, The 
River, Oliver Twist, An American in 
Paris, Streetcar Named Desire, Place 
in the Sun ... NTCP: Red Badge of 
Courage, Bright Victory . . . ACNT: 
Lavender Hill Mob ...CNP: No 
Highway in the Sky, Great Caruso 

. CNT: Teresa . . . PT'N: People 


Will Talk, Browning Version, Stran- 


gers on a Train . . . CPT: Captain 
Horatio Hornblower . . . NP: The 
Well, Saturday’s Hero, Rhubarb, Em- 
peror’s Nightingale, Jim Thorpe—All 
American ... CN: Cattle Drive... 
PA: The Day the Earth Stood Still 
... PT: Kon-Tiki .. . P: David and 
Bathsheba, Close to My Heart, Blue 
Veil, Tales of Hoffman... N: Golden 
Girl . . . T: Quo Vadis. 








Be savage again. 





A Poem for February: ‘Do You Fear the Wind?” 


NE of the finest winter poems ever written is Hamlin Garland’s 

“Do You Fear the Wind?” Hamlin Garland grew up on Wis- 
consin and Dakota farms and wrote “Main-Traveled Roads” and 
many other stories of rural America 50 years ago. Only 10 lines ~ 
long, you will’find “Do You Fear the Wind?” easy to memorize and 
repeat to yourself many a winter morning this year and in future 
years. Some years ago we asked Mr. Garland to autograph a copy 
for our readers and we here reproduce it as signed by him: 


DO YOU FEAR THE WIND? 


Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 
Go face them and fight then, 


Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 
Go wade like the crane: 
The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your cheek will tan, 
You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man! 


Necctlla Lozdezeff 
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GOOD-BYE TO THIS COST!..GOOD-BYE TO THIS WORRY!..GOOD-BYE TO THIS DANGER! 

































Engine Too Sluggish And “Old” to provide the 
power and pep you need to pass other cars 
safely? The money you might pay for repairs 
could easily buy your WIZARD-IZED Engine! 


Now You Can NEW-ENGINE Your Car 
For About The Pree Of An Overhaul! 


gine repairs? Burning up dollars—in gas and oil 
your engine wastes? Then you’re already paying 


Paying Out $10 to "$30 A Month for “‘little’- en- 
fe a WIZARD-IZED Engine. Why not get it? 


Afraid To Take Your Car out on the highway— 
for fear the engine will ‘‘conk out’’? It’s better 
to put your money in a WIZARD-IZED En- 


gine—than in costly towing and repair bills! 








a 


Your Old Engine Out... Wizard-ized Engine In! 


And A 


Wizard-ized Engine 


(FACTORY REMANUFACTURED) 


Carries New-Engine Guarantee! 


That’s right! Why pay $150 to 
\\\ YWy $180 for a bearing-ring-and-re- 
\ id bore overhaul, and have all the 
* other “tired” old parts left in your 
engine?—when the same money 
can buy you a complete remanu- 
factured Wizard-ized Engine? 
Why take 10,000 to 15,000 engine 
miles for your money—when you 
can get up to 50,000 miles? 





Ya 


NS 


\ 
Y) : 
Here’s what we mean by remanu- 
factured: It is not just an old 
engine, overhauled and put into 
BY te oe ee ' ae your car! Your Wizard-ized En- 
P . gine is precision remanufactured, 
, . —_- using original factory block, in 
one of five large factories that 
handle no other work. Every part 

Instead of merely overhauling, ‘‘new-engine”’ your car Pontiac- Mercury- Dodge-DeSoto-Chrysler-Oldsmobile meets new-engine tolerances. 


this easy WIZARD-IZED way—for about what you’d 
pay for an overhaul. See your nearest Western Auto 
man about installing that WIZARD-IZED Engine to- 


—or any of the other popular makes. Expert installa- 
tion by trained mechanics in fully- equipped garages. 
And remember—your old engine is worth a generous 


Every moving part is brand new 
or fully remanufactured to func- 








tion like original equipment. 





day... whether your carisa Chevrolet-Ford-Plymouth- guaranteed trade-in. See your Western Auto man—now! 







That’s why every Wizard-ized 
Engine carries the same guar- 
antee as a new-car engine—plus 
free 500-mile inspection of our 


ANTE } 
athe ED J installations. And, back of the 


ninvine 





Wizard-ized guarantee stands not 


just one small shop, but all of 

Plymouth Chevrolet i Western Auto—the most trusted 
as low as ae fe name in auto parts. 

$4709 $7go° i, a So—before you spend money to 

down down Ss overhaul your engine, see how 





much more that money will buy 
—in a Wizard-ized Engine! 


ines WESTERN AUTO | 


SSTORES ASSOCIATE. STORRS STORE| 


NOTE. Western Auto Associate dealers 


= e ® wn their 1s ond set their own price 
Tone ond conditions A voted are squemnended, and 
* subject to variance. Prices are subject to chonge without notice 
©1952 WESTERN “UO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. (7221 


(Terms Vary by area, make, and model of car) 


Wizard-ized En 


FACTORY REMANUFACTURED 








































Now At Western Auto 
—The Revolutionary 


Wizard 


Semi-Automatic 


... newest of a complete line 
of famous Wizard Washers! 


ie muse 





SAVE $40 TO $50 over other national 
brands with this Wizard Automatie 
Washer. No bolting down. 4-way clean- 
WIZ-O-MATIC dial ing, 4 rinses—yet uses only 14 to 17 
gallons hot water per load. $ 9 

Easy terms. Only.._....:212060 274 5 


automatically turns off 
machine at time you set! 


Giant double-wall tub 
holds full 10 Ib. load of 
dry clothes! 


LE LLL LEN ILIA LOI? PDIP SUE NP oe 


Super-fast drain pump 




















4 
— 
= 
w 
= 
= CUEANER CLOTHES WITH FEWER LOADS 
a —yours with this big Wizard that cleans 
a full 9-Ib. load. 8- “pgp 
Lovell wringer. Only... $13195 NOW 
phono 
j that’s: 
| WIZARD’S AMAZING NEW WIZ-O-MATIC DIAL (shown above) 4-vane agitator that gives you 20% more washing action. beauti 
| gives you the work-saving luxury of semi-automatic washing at a BUT THAT’S NOT ALL: Wizard also gives you an all-porcelain, double- cabine 
price actually less than many ordinary washers. You just select wall tub that keeps water hot longer . . . famous Lovell wringer with long-rs 


the proper washing time and fabric setting ... your Wizard shuts __ big, gentle balloon rollers . . . “Lifetime” DuPont Dulux finish with 
off automatically when washing time isup. And yourclothescome sparkling chrome trim. Easy T Terms. Full ato guar- 
out cleaner, whiter, brighter—thanks to Wizard’s new patented antee. Own it now for only .............. onnooo--=L22}00 $13195 


Before you buy...see why — pm 
famous Wizard A ppli ANCES sane 


this new Wizard. Big 8-lb. capacity tub. 


5-position wringer; — 
agitator. Yet only... » 999 























GET AI 
by mak 
Wizard 
in writii 
Yet it’s 
batterie 
popular 


(Long t 








GET ALL THE FEATURES OF OTHERRANGES = Famous Robertshaw heat control. 2 giant, 20-YEAR GUARANTEE (pro- STORE OVER % TON OF FOOD in this compact, space-saving 16 
COSTING $30 MORE with this new full- 2 standard non-clog burners. Jumbo stor- rata) 30-gal. Wizard Gas cu. ft. Wizard Freezer . . . yours at the price of many smaller 
size Wizard Gas Range. Has large, easy- age compartment. Built-in light and 60- Water Heater has Fiberglas freezers. Has fast-freeze compartment. Free 1-year $300 F 
to-clean ‘“Glass-Lined,” Fiberglas-insu- minute timer. For natural, insulation. 100% Spoilage Protection. Freezing unit mpage 5 5 
lated oven and separate smokeless broiler. manufactured or Lp gas.;2is00s $12995 safety contr acme . $9995 years. Save up to $150 at this low price. $389? 
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Sold by the largest group of Associated Appliance Stores in America # 





How To Get The Radio You 





NOW YOUR FAMILY CAN ENJOY the kind of radio- 
phonograph console they’ve dreamed of .. . at a price 
that’s less than many consoles with ne phonograph! This 
beautiful Truetone with its hand-rubbed walnut veneer 
cabinet and 7 tubes gives you both static-free FM and 
long-range AM reception... plus a new 3-speed record 


changer! Lets you enjoy up to 4 hours of continuous 
recorded music. New Unipoint needle plays both stand- 
ard and long play records. Compare the features of this 
Truetone with other combinations priced $20 to $30 higher. 
Then you'll appreciate this February 

special! Only — $13995 


Bete oa 


YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED the rich tone of a console radio 


ant AND Save $20 to $30: Ii 


4 


packed into a compact table set—and here it is! Gives you 
both static-free FM and sensitive AM reception. Modern cab- 


inet is gleaming mahogany plastic ; phonograph con- 
nection on back. Powerful 7-tube reception! (02026 


JOIN THE THOUSANDS who 
enjoy this smart Truetone... 
yours at a money-saving price! 
Modern design; automatic 
volume control; built-in an- 
tenna; 5-tube performance! 
Compare this Truetone with 


other sets selling 
up to $30.00. ‘02107 $2295 


$550 


YOU'LL BE THRILLED when 
you hear the full-bodied tone 
quality of this smart Truetone 
—small yet powerful. Strong 
4-tube performance; dynamic 
speaker; built-in aerial; AC 
or DC. Try to match these 
Truetone features $1550 


at this low price \0: 


Still More Savings For Your Workbench and Car: 


GET A LONGER GUARANTEE . . . and a lower price 
by making your new battery a Wizard Deluxe! 
Wizard gives you a definite, pro-rata guarantee 
in writing for two full years of passenger car service. 
Yet it’s $5 to $8 less than other nationally known 
batteries! Exchange price, most $1395 


popular cars___ 
(Long type for late G.M.’s $16.95 exchange) 


~~ WESTERN NI 


s N\\\\\ a ASSOCIATE, SONS 


es 
——— 











YOU NOT ONLY SAVE MONEY but you get guar- 
anteed professional quality tools when you 
choose Westcraft! During February, Western 
Auto brings these nationally advertised tools 
to you at real money-saving prices. Here’s proof: 


@ 7” TILT TABLE BENCH SAW. 14” x 16” table. 


Performs 8 cutting operations. Ball 
bearing arbor. Only__— _(2H1002 


$3495 


@ 1/3 H.P. ELECTRIC MOTOR, 1725 rpm, 115 v., 
60 cye. AC. Split phase. GE guar- 
anteed for one full year —. (241601 $1850 
17-pe. SOCKET SET, |,” Sq. Drive. 
lloy steel chrome plated —— #2951 $1945 
© HACKSAW, chrome-plated adjust- $925 
able steel frame. Cuts 33g” deep. aursiss 2 
© SOLDERING IRON, 100 watt. Cop- 
per tip. Nickel-chrome element (4vRs31' $200 


NOTE: WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE DEALERS OWN THEIR OWN STORES ANO SET THEIR OWN PRICES. TERMS AND CONDITIONS QUOTED ARE RECOMMENDED. ANDO SUBJECT TO VARIANCE PRICES ARE SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE IF YOU 0O NOT KNOW THE LOCATION OF YOUR NEAREST WESTERN AUTO STORE, WRITE WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 GRAND. KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI. © 1962 P22". 
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Deciduous Holly (Mex decidua). Several green leaves 
are shown to help you identify it in summer, but it 
drops all leaves in winter. Look for it in your woods. 





American Holly (Ilex opaca). Here 
is the holly everybody means when 
he talks about “holly” at Christmas 
time. It holds its leaves all year. 





Yaupon (Ilex vomitoria). With its beautiful berries and evergreen 
leaves, the Yaupon deserves to be grown around 100 times as many 
homes. It is found in low or swampy places over the coastal South, 


Make Berries Your Winter Flowers 


By CLARENCE POE 


Pyracantha (angustifolia). Sometimes called Py- 
racanthus. Also called the firethorn and coton- 
easter. Its berries range from bright yellow to 
bright red. It deserves more general planting. 


Are your home grounds bare of 
richness, color, and beauty in 


wintertime? Well, they needn’t 


be. These plants will cheer you. 
a general rule we can’t have flowers to add 
brightness, color, and beauty to our winter 


\ 
homes. But we can still have all these things 
—brightness, color, and beauty—if we will only grow 
any or all of the six easy-to-grow berry-bearing 
shrubs or trees shown on this page. I say “any,” but 
I hope you will grow four, five, or six. 


Right now the entrance to my home grounds is 
gorgeous with Deciduous Holly. . . . Another en- 


Chinese Holly (Ulex cornuta). A newcomer to many 
Southern grounds, its unusually glossy, green leaves 
and brilliant red berries win it new friends every year. 


trance is adorned by a large Pyracantha, so heavily 
laden with berries that it almost needs propping up. 
... A little way from the house are two beautiful 
American Hollies . . . while the Nandinas on each 
side of my front door have been for years a major 
attraction of our place in winter. 

Let’s all resolve now to have more berry-bearing 
plants as our “Winter Flowers.” They cost little 
(nothing for many readers) . . . require no care oF 
coddling in our climate . . . bear profusely . . . and 
live forever—or mighty near it. 

Let’s do it, good folks—and let’s do it now! No 
matter whether we get ’em from our woods, our 
friends, or our nurseries, let’s get two, three, four, or 
more of these beautiful berry-bearing plants—and 
forever after have our home beautified and glorified 
by these “Flowers for Wintertime.” 

Now is the time to start! 


Nandina (domestica). Let’s thank God for the Naw 
dina which grows so easily, bears so profusely, and 
costs so little! Every home should have one or more 
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New Wizar 


Power Mower Fertilizes 


Your Lawn Automatically As It Cuts! 


y 


New “Suction-Lift” Tornado Blade Has Pulverizing Action That 
@ Makes Grass-Cutting Easier...€} Helps Turn Grass Clippings Into 
Nature’s Own Rich Fertilizer...€} Eliminates Raking. Here’s How: 





No suction to 
lift long grass. 


| Te 


To 9rT pa =r FE...) 


MANY MOWERS FAIL THESE TWO WAYS: 
First, by making grass mowing hard — 
when it should be easy . . . Second, by leav- 
ing long grass cuttings in rows across your 
yard, requiring raking. But when you rake 
these clippings, you rob your lawn of their 
wonderful fertilizer value. 


2 H. P. engine 
and magnesium base 
ens Sreedo makes mowing easier 

pulverizing action 

imakes.clippin S Suction-lift design 
"““fertilizer-size. sucks grass into 

blade... cuts 

evenly, 


WIZARD NOT ONLY CHOPS GRASS SO FINE 
that clippings decompose into precious fer- 
tilizer fast, but Wizard’s scientific design 
distributes these clippings evenly all over 
your lawn—giving a layer of valuable plant 
food material that constantly feeds your 
soil, helps build thick, rich layer of humus. 


AUTOMATIC REWIND 
STARTER gives you faster, 
easier, smoother operation. 


See Our Complete Line Of Famous 
Guaranteed WIZARD Power Mowers 


©) 2x1230 @ 2x1229 — Qmizze N >» 
ar 


OD 16% In. Rotary, 1 h. p. 2-cycle engine. Tops in its fast 
Ps dependability, easy mowing: 


© Electric ey silently cuts 164%” swath. Light, calle 
free. 50 ft. cord and powerful 4 h. p. motor. .. *59°5 


18-inch Reel is self-propelled. 1 h. p. 4 cycle pam 
Variable speed, fingertip controls 


WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY CO., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. ©1952 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate Dealers own their own stores and set their 
Own prices. Terms quoted are recommended terms, subject to variance. P-22 


Wizar 


Power Mower & 
lawn Conditioner 


SOIL EXPERTS AGREE “Decayed grass cuttings contain valuable plant food elements your 
lawn needs for strong, healthy, beautiful grass. Finely chopped cuttings decay faster than 
ordinary coarse cuttings . . . actually can provide up to 50% of the fertilizer the average 
lawn needs. Fine cuttings also provide a good mulch that conserves moisture, and shades 
tender grass roots from burning summer sun.” 


NO OTHER POWER MOWER AT ANY PRICE gives 
you the combination of Wizard’s ‘“Suction-Lift” 
principle, Tornado Blade, high head room for 
pulverizing action, large whale-mouth front 
opening ... and other highly engineered fea- 
tures to give you a better lawn, with less work. 


CUTS FULL 20” SWATH for fewer 
trips across the yard. Guard 

rail design permits mow- 

ing close to obstacles. 


YOUR MONEY BACK if 
this Wizard doesn’t out- 
perform any mower you've ever 


~ \'\'’: _— ’ tried. Yours on easy terms — not 
| 


for $150.00 ...oreven $ 50 
$135.00... but only 2x1224 128 


WESTERN AUTO | 
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“Daddy...draw me 


a Freedom 


"Susie thinks I'm Rembrandt. 


“She’s not too bad at drawing cows or moons or 
pumpkins. But every time she hears a new word, 
she expects me to draw it for her. She doesn’t take 
no for an answer ... so, for ‘Freedom,’ I drew her 
an American Flag and she was satisfied. 


“Later I thought: how else can you describe a word 
like ‘Freedom’? For instance... 


“When a churchbell peals in America, it rings 
Freedom. Every time we mark a ballot, it votes 
for Freedom. Each paycheck I get from Republic 
Steel is drawn on Freedom. Our newspapers 
have a rustle of Freedom to them. 


“Freedom is a major subject in every good 
American School. The auto you drive is a deluxe 
Freedom model. All radio and TV sets are tuned 
in to Freedom. And every cop pounds a beat on 
Freedom Street ... in America. 


“Sure, we like Freedom, and some governments 
abroad don’t. But . . . watch out for the home- 
grown commies, socialists and hate-mongers 
among us who are trying to get us to turn our 
Freedoms over to the ‘State.’ Watch out, too, for 
wasteful splurging of public funds by the 
government . . . federal, state and local, alike. 
This is one sure shortcut to the loss of our 
personal Freedoms. 


“Y’know, our fathers passed along to us a pretty 
wonderful country ... with all the important 
Freedoms included. Wouldn’t we be pretty poor 
parents if we, in turn, handed over a socialistic, 
bankrupt America to our kids?” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


oe 


STEEL 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN strong 
only in an America that remains strong 
and free ...an America whose Agricultural Industry 
is keeping our country the best fed in the world. And 
through Agriculture, Republic serves America. Steel plays 
an important role in the successful operation of today’s 
busy farms. Improved steel products will make tomor- 
row’s farming easier and more profitable. Republic, 
through its never-ending research and development 
program, is dedicated to better steels for better farming 
... and better food for the American table. 


* * * 


For a reprint of this advertisement, write 
Dept. R, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Young pine timber coming back in an area once cut over. USDA-photo. 


$1 Billion More From Forests 


By E. G. Moore 


Recent estimates are that annual incomes from 
forest products in 14 states served by The Progres- 
sive Farmer is a billion and a quarter dollars. Ex- 
perts say this only a fraction of what it could be. 


ETTER forestry practices could 

double or even treble the income 
from Southern timber stands. This is 
the belief of Leonard Barrett of U. S. 
Forest Service. Mr. Barrett, head, for- 
est management research, spent 15 
years at Southern Forest Experiment 
Station at New Orleans and South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station at 
Asheville, N. C. 


Good management on a 53-acre 
farm woodland in Florida has 
brought returns of over $8 an acre 
each year since the experiment be- 
gan in 1944. Through careful cut- 
ting for a variety of uses, the stand 
has been improved. Larger yields 
are assured for future years. 

Ten years ago a stand of young 
pines in Arkansas was being held 
back by an over story of low quality 
hardwoods. All hardwoods 2 inches 
or larger in diameter were cut or 
girdled,.at a cost of $1.51 per acre. 
Young pines then grew so fast it was 
necessary to thin. Stumpage from the 
thinnings netted $3.02 an acre. 


Studies in control of blackjack oak 
and other unwanted hardwoods by 
cutting, girdling, poisoning with 
cliemicals, and burning are going on 
at several experimental forests. Re- 
sults with ammate and 2,4,5-T are 
. definitely promising. 

Barrett says one of the the most 
common mistakes in cuting a ripe 
crop of Southern pines is failure to 
leave seed trees. Seed trees should 
be at least 14 inches in diameter, 
should be good cone bearers, and 
fine specimens, with 8 to 10 such 
trees well spaced over each acre. 

Scientists have hybridized all 
species of Southern pines experimen- 
tally, but work is still in its infancy. 
Don’t expect hybrid pines on a com- 
mercial scale in the near future. Main 
emphasis now is in selecting superior 


strains for use as foundation lines. 
They already have discovered strains 
of longleaf and slash. that are su- 
perior producers of gum, and other 
species that grow faster. 

When modern methods of turpen- 
tining are used—bark chipping and 
acid treatment—trees can later be 
harvested for lumber with little loss. 
A quarter of a million board feet of 
bark-chipped timber was cut in the 
Olustee Experimental Forest in Flor- 
ida with a loss of less than 1 per cent 
in lumber caused by turpentining. 
Pitch soaking of wood, a defect in 
lumber, was limited to.a layer less 
than 1 inch deep and came off in 
slabs. In a test now in its second 
year, a 2 per cent solution of 2,4-D 
has given gum yields as good as 
where acid was used. It is not recom- 
mended commercially at this time, 
but it will bear watching. It is 
cheaper and safer to use than acid. 


Current research is concerned 
also with use of prescribed fire for 
preparation of seedbeds, control of 
certain diseases and scrub species. 
Fire is a dangerous tool and should be 
used only under expert guidance. 


Direct seeding after burning or 


disking has given satisfactory stands * 


of both-slash and longleaf pines in 
Louisiana. At least 15,000 seeds per 
acre should be sowed early enough 
for fall germination. Direct seeding, 
although vulnerable to drouth, ro- 
dents, and birds, has been done for 
one-third cost ‘of planting seedlings. 

Research continues to discover 
new methods and evaluate old ones. 
Meanwhile, the Forest Service esti- 
mates that on private forest lands 
only 11 per cent of the cutting is in 
accord with good management prin- 
ciples. Thirty-six per cent rates fair 


“or better, and 64 per cent is poor or 


destructive. 





A-C 


tractor-mounted 


DISC PLOWS 


This rugged, hydraulic lift disc plow 
for the WD Tractor shows how A-C 
low draftline plows give deep pene- 
tration without fuel-consuming ex- 
tra weight. They .are close-coupled 
to the tractor for positive, flexible 
control in terracing and contour 
plowing. 

Automatic Traction Booster in- 
creases weight on the drive wheels 
for traction to meet the load. You’re 


e@ 2-Disc Mounted Plow e 2-Disc Semi- Mount- 
ed Plows for CA, B, 
and C Tractors. 


and 3-Disc Semi- 
Mounted Plow for 
WD Tractors. 
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sure of steady, uniform plowing and 
good coverage. 

Engine power automatically pow- 
er shifts rear wheels of CA or WD 
Tractors to match plow width. 
Gives you straight draft and clean, 
full-width furrow cut. 

See your Allis-Chalmers dealer for 
these outstanding economy plows. 
Ask him to show you how they per- 
form in your own soil. 


e 1-Disc, Front-Mounted Plow 
and 2-Way Mounted Disc Plow 
for Rear-Engine G Tractor. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE 1. U.S. A. 





Enjoy the National Farm and Home Hour every Saturday —— NBC. 











+ions- 


INSTRUCTIONS 


See your friends and neighbors, ask- 
ing them for their new or renewal sub- _—— — 
scriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 
. Sell only $2.00 in subscriptions and 
select your choice, FREE, of the 6 piece 
Party Set or 4-in-1 Utility Set. 
Subscriptions taken in your own house- 
hold do not count. Also, they must be 
for bona fide farmers or on RFD routes. 

Gift subscriptions are not accept- 
able. So, start out NOW, for your 
nearest friends or neighbors; you'll be 
surprised how quickly and easily you 


Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham 
Attached is my subscription list and remittance 


adcnossuoneyyesecent Please send me: 





can secure the necessary subscriptions. 
Note: Sell $4.00 in subscriptions and 
get BOTH of these handy, useful items. 





I 
! 
Subscription Rates ! 
~2 years, $1.00—5 years, $2.00 | 
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You gain 4 ways with 


CONCRETE paved yards 


Get your barnyards out of the mud with con- 
crete and benefit in these four ways: 

1. LABOR SAVED. The yard itself is easy to 
clean. Dairy cows require less washing be- 
fore milking. Less mud is tracked into barns 
and hog houses. Cleaning chores are eased. 
2. FEED SAVED. On concrete feed lots all feed 
is consumed. None is lost by being trampled 
into the mud. Result: hogs and beef cattle 
reach marketable weights sooner. 


3. MANURE SAVED. The manure saved alone 
often pays for a concrete paved yard. 
4. BETTER ANIMAL HEALTH. A cleaner yard 
results in fewer flies, less filth, cleaner and 
healthier animals. 
Fill in the coupon below for free booklets 
on such subjects as the following: 
Dairy Farm Improvements ” 
Septic Tanks . 


Making Concrete «+ Building with Concrete Masonry 
Distributed only in U. S. and Canada 


eaeunwae=s PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY ewuwnxnenans 
’ A national ization to i d d th 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | Arsene creanization to improve and extend the 


Dept. 2-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. ) scientific research and engineering field work 


Hog Farm Improvements 





Please send me free literature, distributed Name — oon 


only in U.S. and Canada, on (list subject): 
Street or R. No 











Post Office. 


A GOOD START FORA 


ETTER COTTON CROP 


BE SURE ALL SEED 
IS TREATED WITH 


State. 4 











CERESAN® 


To Reduce 


All These 
Diseases 


1. Seed Decay. Attacks untreated seed before 
it can germinate. ‘‘Ceresan”’ seed disinfectant 
kills these organisms so the seed has a better 
chance even in cold, wet weather. 


2. Sore Shin. Kills seedling plants by attack- 
ing at ground level. ‘‘Ceresan” destroys these 
organisms so more sprouts can keep growing. 


With all chemicals always follow directions for application. 
Where warning statements on use of product are given, 
tead them carefully. 


3. Angular leaf spot. Carried on the seed or 
spread by wind from infected plants, ‘‘Cere- 
san’’ controls seed-borne leaf spot and thereby 


. . ° . REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
removes this source of wind-borne infection. 


CERESAN® 


SEED DISINFECTANT AND PROTECTANT 
Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


4. Anthracnose boll rot.” Winters over on 
seed and in old stalks and bolls. ‘‘Ceresan’’ 
kills the spores on the seed and thereby cuts 
down that source of infection. 
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Birdie (lady) in the cage. 


How To Square Dance: 
“BIRD IN THE CAGE” 


By D. B. Hendrix 
County Agent, Sevierville, Tenn. 


This square dance figure is a simple one, easy to learn and easy to 
do. It is also colorful. And it appeals to most dancers. The ladies 
(bird) will be-shown as rounds QO. The men (crow) squares [). 


Birdie in the cage, six hands around; 

Halfway back. 

Bird hops out and the crow hops in; 

Halfway back. 

Crow hops out and hops on a limb. 

Swing your corner lady, then your honey baby. 


CALL: 


CALL: 


Birdie in the cage, six hands around; 
Then— 
Halfway back. 





The odd-numbered lady drops the 
hands of the gentleman. She then 
steps into the center of the circle. The two gentlemen join hands 
and with the even-numbered lady circle to the left halfway: 
around, Then “halfway back,” to original position. 


CALL: 


Bird hops out and the 
crow hops in; 


Then— 

Halfway back. 

Then— 

Crow hops out and 
hops on a limb. 





4 
' 


Baa 


-Jd 


To complete this figure 
(as in most other fig- 
ures), “Swing your cor- 
ner lady, then your 
honey baby.” 

> 
Crow (gent) in the cage. 


* 
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February Orchard Jobs 


USDA photd. 





A method of strip cropping a young peach orchard to prevent soil washing. 


ET fruits, nuts, and berries now 
if not done earlier this season. 
There are several that will produce 


-worth-while crops ‘without spraying. 


Some of most important are: ‘ 
Muscadine grapes Youngberries 
Figs Boysenberries 
Strawberries Oriental 
Blackberries persimmons 
Dewberries Quinces 
Blueberries Pomegranates 
Chinese chestnuts Black walnuts 


Pecans 

All of these may be successfully 
grown throughout the South except 
figs, muscadine grapes, and Oriental 
persimmons. These three, however, 
are adapted to mid and lower South. 
No time should be lost in planting. 


Here are some thoughts to keep 
in mind on where and how to plant 
fruit trees: 

1. Plant as near home as possible. 

2. Soil need not be unusually rich, 
but should be fairly fertile, reason- 
ably deep, not shallow and crusty. 

8. Proper air drainage will “help 
prevent damage from late frosts. Se- 
lect higher slopes and hilltops. 

4, To aid in proper pollination and 
to make fruit easier to tend, locate 
all trees of one kind in a single block 
instead of in patches. 

5. Select proper type of soil. Ap- 
ples, pears, and plums (unless on 
‘peach roots) generally do best on 
heavier loam soils. Peaches, straw- 
berries, other berries, and grapes do 
best on lighter loamy soils. 

6. Young trees will usually grow 
off better if a legume crop was 
turned under the previous year. 

7. Break ground before setting 
trees, perferably two weeks or more 
beforehand. Break a space:of at least 
4 or 5 feet, if not the whole space. 


8. If land is steep or slopes as 
much as 2 to 4 per cent, terrace be- 
fore setting. 

Most fruit, vegetable, and field 
crops need bees to aid in pollination. 

If you are a strawberry grower, 
Save yourself some money by using 
geese for summer hoe hands. Ray- 
mond Fly of Tennessee kept 12 geese 
on 5 acres last season and very little 
hoeing was needed. He estimates 
that these 12 geese saved at least 
$300 in labor costs. 

To produce new or bearing wood, 
peach trees should be pruned each 
winter. Don’t prune back too severe- 
ly. Leaving more new wood results 
ima bigger crop. Prune now. Thin 


out where branches are too thick, 
and head back new growth about a 
fourth to a third. 

Poison strawberry crown borer and 
strawberry weevil wherever they are 
found. Apply poison late this month 
and next, as they start their dirty 
work about this time. Use 20 per 
cent toxaphene, 5 per cent chlordane, 
or 5 per cent DDT, at intervals of 
10 to 14 days. 

By topdressing strawberries in 
February, with 1,000 pounds super- 
phosphate per acre, or 10 pounds per 
100 feet of row, berry yfeld was in- 
creased as much as 100 crates per 
acre in Kentucky. 


If you are planting Winesap, 
Stayman, Baldwin, or Red Delicious 
apples, remember they do not prop- 
erly pollinate themselves, nor are 
they of any value in pollinating other 
varieties. Golden Delicious, Grimes, 
Rome Beauty, and Jonathan are good 
pollen producers and will help these 
when planted along with them. 

Bunch grapes need rather heavy 
pruning. Cut back all last year’s 
wood to leave only 35 to 50 buds. 

Give pecan trees a good applica- 
tion of complete fertilizer between 
now and early spring. Use 2 pounds 
for each year of tree’s age. Broadcast 
it under spread of branches and well 
beyond outer edge. 

Pecan trees often suffer for zinc. 
It may be applied to the soil this 
month or early next. Use % to 1 
pound zinc sulphate for each year of 
tree’s age, or 1 to 2 pounds per inch 
of trunk diameter. 


Clean up and burn all pecan 
léaves, old nutshells, broken 
branches, etc. This will not take 
place of spraying but will help. 

Where fruit trees are reasonably 
well grown on fairly fertile ground, 
the following is about the minimum 
amount of fertilizer they can use to 
advantage: 

Apples—4 to 10 pounds 6-8-8 per 
bearing tree 

Peaches and Plums—4 to 8 pounds 
6-8-8 per bearing tree 

Pears—4 to 8 pounds 6-8-8 for 
mature, bearing trees only 

Grapes — 600 pounds 6-8-8 per 
acre 

Strawberries—900 to 1,500 pounds 
6-8-8 per acre 

Dewberries and Raspberries—600 
to 1,000 pounds 6-8-8 per acre. 

L. A. Niven. 
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"Heres how our New Holland'77 performed in 2 years haying- 


Production - 50000 bales 
Repairs - 2571" *"asi™ 





s 


“Th two years of baling,” says 
Mr. Gerber, “my brother John 
and I have spent about 25¢ on a 
shear bolt and lock nut for our 


New Holland ‘77’ 


Outside of 


twine, that’s the only expense we 
have had and we’ve put up over 
50,000 bales in those two years. 


“One afternoon, starting off at 
one o’clock and baling in three 
different fields, we put up nearly 
1400 baleseAnother day, we made 
450 bales in about an hour and 


twenty minutes. 


‘*‘We’re sold on the New 
Holland ‘‘77’’—there’s no wind- 
row that will stop it.” 





if you want to be able to count on 
putting up high quality hay at 
lowest cost, you should plan on 
buying a New Holland. Why? Be- 
cause, New Holland’s ‘‘77”’ can’t 


be beat. 


Speed ? New Holland has it ... up 
to 7 bales a minute—up to 10 tons 
an hour! You can cut more hay than 
ever before and get it all baled at 
peak quality. Hay baled this fast can 
have up to 50% more nutrients than 
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“First in Grassland Farming” 
‘ New Holland, Pa. + Brantford, Ontario 1 


Minneapolis- KansasCity+DesMoines | 
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The high capacity 
New Holland ‘‘77” 
twine-tie baler — 
fastest selling baler 
on the market! 


hay that is leached by the rain or 
bleached by too much sun. 


Leaf-SavingAction? New Holland 
not only picks up hay at peak qual- 
ity, it bales to preserve highest feed 
value all the way to the feed rack. 
For New Holland baling action is 
designed to save the leaves and blos- 
soms—richest source of protein and 
carotene. 


Dependability ? Mr. Gerber’s story 
is only a little out of the ordinary. A 
survey of 500 New Holland ‘77’ 
owners showed repairs and mainte- 
nance that averaged only $21:40 for 
an entire season. Some owners re- 
ported no repairs at all! 


If you’re in the market for a 
baler, twine-tie or wire-tie, why 
not buy the best? Be sure to see 
your New Holland dealer soon— 
don’t wait until baling starts. New 
Holland Machine Co., a subsidi- 
ary of The Sperry Corporation. 


New Holland Twine for top-capacity baling! 

wee, New Holland Twine is 
weg fast-running — strong. 
m Because of its high qual- 
ity, it has been awarded 
the U. S. Testing Co.’s 
Seal of Approval. 


FREE check catalog you wish and mail 


coupon to: New Holland Machine Co., 
502 Pine St., New Holland, Pa. 


C Twine-Tie Baler 





(© Forage Blower CD Tractor-Mower 











C Wire Tie Baler D Baler Twine OC) Portable Tractor 
C) Forage Harvester — © Baler Wire Saw 

Row Crop or Hay Unit (_) Side Delivery Rake (() Farm Wagon 
Name — 
Street or RFD. Acres Farmed? 
Tow8.__ County State. 
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in work clothes 


one name 


towers above 
all others 
for rugged wear 


and good looks... 


Lee 


Copyright 1952, The H. D. Lee Co., Inc 


H. D. LEE CO., INC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 


Trenton, N. J 
South Bend, Ind 


Minneapolis, Minn 
Boaz, Ala 


Kansas City, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif 
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How well your hunting dog goes largely depends on the food he gets. 


, 
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By Earl Franklin Kennamer 


OVER’S diet didn’t worry any- 
one several years ago. The fam- 
ily pooch was simply thrown every- 
thing left from the meal table. He 
either grew fat and lazy, stayed lean 
and hungry, or died. 
The earliest dogs were only meat 
eaters. As they became domesticated, 


however, they developed an appe-' 


tite like that of man, because they 
ate the same type foods. Through 
the ages, therefore, the dog has been 
living off table scraps, which even 
today are excellent, if such scraps 
provide a balanced ration. Often es- 
sential food elements, such as min- 
erals, vitamins, and protein, are not 
present in soggy and stale left-overs 
dumped in the dog’s feed pan. 


Cornbread is a popular table 
scrap given dogs. When cornbread 
is the main staple of the dog’s diet 
and is made from meal that is not 
enriched a dog may develop black- 
tongue, a deficiency disease. On the 
other hand, bread made from en- 
riched cornmeal is nutritious and 
dogs fed it are unlikely to show symp- 
toms of vitamin deficiency. 

Table scraps that do not satisfy all 
elements can be supplemented with 
skimmilk and raw meat. The best 
rule to follow if you feed your pup on 
table scraps entirely is to provide the 
amount and kinds of food for him 
just as if he were a “human” member 
of the family! 

The owner of several dogs can 
make his dog feed at home in large 
quantities. He must, however, fol- 
low one of the approved home mix 
formulas or his dogs will suffer from 
an improper diet. The quantity of 
food to be mixed at one time should 
be that amount the dogs will eat in 
two weeks. 


Packaged and canned foods 
from the grocer and feed store coun- 
ter are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar, according to a survey recently 
made among Progressive Farmer 
subscribers. Of families answering 
the questionnaire, 80 per cent had 
dogs and more than half that num- 
ber bought commercial dog food. 

Fifteen years ago commercial dog 
foods were poor in quality, because 


nobody knew what made a good ra- 
tion. Reputable dog food manufac- 
turers since that time have applied 
the fruits of research to provide 
healthful, economical, and balanced 
food for dogs. In at least one state, 
Alabama, there is a law requiring 
that certain standards for dog food 
be met before a brand can be sold. 


A 40- to 50-pound “working” 
dog, such as a fox hound or bird 
dog, exercising regularly will need 
about 2% pounds of commercial dry 
mixed food daily. If canned food is 
preferred, about 5 pounds will be 
needed because of the high moisture 
content of canned food. The 40- to 
50-pound working dog during inac- 
tive seasons, and the “watch” dog, 
may sequire only 2 pounds or less of 
dry feed mix daily. The growing 
pup or bitch with young will need 
more food to build tissue, bone, and 
to provide milk. 

How often and when should dogs 
be fed? One feeding daily should 
be sufficient. But if your dog has a 
tendency to vomit soon after eating, 
give him half his ration at one time, 
and the remainder 30 minutes to one 
hour later. The cost of feeding a 40- 
to 50-pound dog ranges from about 
25 to 35 cents daily on a commercial 
dry mix basis. 


Canned dog foods are easily fed. 
Simply open the can and dump con- 
tents into the feed container. All 
dogs usually relish the meaty flavor 
of canned dog food. Many dogs 
often sniff unappreciatively at mois- 
tened dry mix feed the first time it 
is offered them, but once they begin 
eating it there should be no refusal 
thereafter. 

Hunting dogs that work in day- 
light hours should be fed in the eve- 
ning so they will be peppy the next 
day. Hunting dogs that perform at 
night should be fed in the morning. 
Watch dogs should also be fed in the 
morning so they will be alert at 
night. Don’t feed a dog before taking 
him out for strenuous exercise. Cut 
down your dog’s ration if he tends 
to put on too much fat. Consult a 
veterinarian if your dog doesn’t re 
spond to a good feeding program. 
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United Workers for Christ Is 


Grass Roots Religion’s 


Answer to Communism 


as 
Pas 


SGN, chase red $ $ Pa] 2 
Rev. Richard E. Hamblin (in checked shirt), president of United Workers for 






Christ, and some of other ministers present for Lord’s Acre Harvest Festival. 


By James W. Sells, Rural Church Editor 


As 1952 begins, all country 
churches may well consider 
the “Lord’s Acre” plan dis- 
cussed on Dr. Poe’s page last 
month. Read here what rep- 
resentatives of 17 churches of 
four different denominations 
did through the plan in 1951. 


ee and without 
planning for this effect, a group 
of rural religious leaders living under 
the shadow of the Blue Ridge in Vir- 
ginia have come forth with an or- 
ganization, an idea, and a name 
which is in reality a “grass roots” 
answer to communism. 

“United Workers for Christ” is the 
name taken by an interdenomination- 
al group of men, women, and young 
people representing 17 churches of 
four separate denominations who 
have a cooperative approach to a 
common problem. 


Cooperative labor is their meth- 
od. Support of the church is their 
goal. Sacrifice and giving are their 
motives. Religious fellowship is their 
great reward. 

On a fall day under October's 
bright blue sky more than 1,500 peo- 
ple gathered at a recreation park in 
Carroll County, Va., to 
reap rewards of their 
first year’s united effort 
and to participate in 
their first Lord’s Acre 
Harvest Festival. 

It was a harvest fes- 
tival. There was an oc- 
casion for rejoicing. 
And they honored the 
Lord, the church, and 
themselves. Here is the 
whole story. 

When Richard E. 
Hamblin was in the 
Army he spent 140 days 
on the firing line in 
Europe. While there he 
promised the Lord that 
if he lived and returned 


to the United States he would answer 
the call to the ministry he had felt for 
a number of years. Having only a 
seventh grade education, and with a 
wife and three children, he faced 
many difficulties. But on his return 
to the states he secured a license to 
preach, entered school with his three 
children, and finished high school in 
two years. 


In 1948 he was appointed pastor 
of the Blue Ridge Methodist Circuit 
of five churches near the town of 
Galax, Va. He saw the need for re- 
painting, repairing, and _ building 
Sunday school rooms and churches, 
and began seeking information on 
ways and means of doing things. 
After he discovered the “Lord’s Acre” 
plan and the method of cooperative 
labor by rural people, he decided if 
it would be good for his churches, it 
would be good for all the church peo- 
ple in the surrounding areas. 

So he announced the purpose of 
the meeting, called the people to- 
gether, and explained his idea. They 
accepted the challenge and organ- 
ized under the name “United Work- 
ers for Christ” with the Rev. Richard 
E. Hamblin as president, Estil Bot- 
tomley, vice president, and Mrs. Gar- 
nett Snow as secretary-treasurer. 

(Continued on page 78) 


Photos by Cliff Hubbard, Galax (Va.) Gazette. 





“You could call it religion . .. or 
say it was a feeling of brotherhood.” 
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@ Mr. Squires is 89 years old and has operated his stock farm for 63 years. At 
present he runs 112 head of cattle and 25 sheep on 155 acres of temporary 
pasture and 349 acres of permanent pasture. Grazing is affected by heavy rains 
which overflow about 100 acres. The number of Mr. Squires’ pastures plus 
the complications caused by the overflow makes fencing a very important tool 
on his farm. 

Here’s why Mr. Squires likes American Fence: “I have some American 
Fence on my farm that has been used for forty-eight years and still turns cattle 


and sheep. I like this wire better than any other I have ever used because it is 


stronger and lasts longer. The hinge joint adds to its good qualities. Since it is 
stronger, the wire fence I use in overflow areas has to be American Fence 
to stay put.” 

. Order U-S‘S American Fencé for your farm. If your dealer cannot supply 
you immediately, it will pay you to wait for the best... U-S‘S American Fence. 





The famous U-S-S Label on products made 
of steel is your guarantee of quality. The 
dealer who sells these products display the 
U-S-S Emblem prominently. He sells the 
best ...U*S-S American Fence and U-S-S 
Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing. 











U-S-S AMERICAN FENCE 
U-S-S TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, 
FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 







UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Stomach 
UPSET? 


Hospital Tests Prove 
Pepto-Bismol works where 
~ Soda and Alkalizers Fail! 


1 Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in the 
= stomach...where soda and alkalizers 
often ADD to upsets! 


2 Pepto-Bismol also helps calm distress 
® in the intestinal tract...where soda 
and alkalizers NEVER help! 


Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach and intestinal 
walls with a soothing coating. Guards against acids, 
helps calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls simple 
diarrhea, without constipating! At all druggists. 

























Mothers—for children’s upsets— 
our doctor can tell you the safe way 

is the best way! Give your child 

gentle, pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


Take HOSPITAL TESTED 


to-Bismol 


...and feel GOOD again! 













® ANORWICH PRODUCT 





Pressure-Creosoted 
Posts A 





W. J. Barker, Leader, Forestry Exten- 
sion Work, pictured with one of the 
Clemson demonstration fences. 





@ Clemson College Extension Service has 
studied and demonstrated pressure-creo- that these posts give farmers the most for 
soted posts, and, as a result, recommends their money—the longest length of serv- 
them as an excellent buy for farmers. As __ ice. 
Mr. W. J. Barker of Clemson puts it: Koppers Posts in some of these demon- 
“Because fencing is such an important in- stration fences are over 15 years old and 
vestment for farmers, we are glad to show are just as sound as when new. This length 
them the long life of pressure-creosoted of service is by no means unusual; Kop- 
posts.” pers Posts are actually treated to average 
And farmers are shown! In 26 differ- 30 years’ service. Build and repair your 
ent localities, Clemson has demonstration fence with these long-lasting posts. They'll 
fences like the one pictured here—fences save you money and work. For more in- 
which confirm the long life of pressure- formation see your dealer or write di- 
creosoted posts. Clemson is convinced rect to us. 


See your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 
You can save time and cut costs almost in half by using pole- 


frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pressure-Creo- 
soted Poles, you’ll get sound, long-lasting buildings. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


‘ of The Progressive 





Answer to Communism 


(Continued from page 77) 


This was in the spring of 1951, 
and they all pledged themselves, “To 
raise something extra for the Lord, 
to give God a part that belongs to 
Him, to bring about a spirit of coop- 
eration among the different churches, 
and to help in national defense.” 

They produced corn, hay, cattle, 
hogs, rabbits, chickens, potatoes, 
pumpkins, canned fruit, vegetables, 
apples, quilts, aprons, crocheted 
work, feed bags, fodder, pies, cakes, 
pickled peaches, sorghum, and pre- 
served ground cherries. 


The Lord’s Acre Harvest Festival, 
as a time for accounting sales and 
common rejoicing, was set for a Sat- 
urday. The morning religious pro- 
gram consisted of religious music by 
quartettes of girls and young women, 
informal statements by many visiting 
ministers, and an address on “Man’s 
Kinfolks” by the rural church editor 





drawn. Instead, there was an emo- 
tional appeal that was better than 
any lottery for an automobile or elec- 
tric range. 


“You could call it religion, or you 
could say that it was a feeling of 
brotherhood, or you could claim that 
it was the feeling of a-lot of people 
working closely together for an un- 
selfish purpose. In either case you ‘ 
would be right for it was all of these, 
And it was good. 


“It made you feel that mankind 
was not basically selfish; that he 
could rise above his own material 
needs. It gave you a feeling of unity 
with the man next to you; a feeling of 
security in his regard for you. The 
end effect was a sense of tremen- 
dous well being. 

“We hope that the United Work- 
ers- for Christ will repeat the festival 
next year. It stands 





Farmer. 

Dinner on the 
ground was served 
to 1,092 persons at 
$1 a plate. (Each 
of 10 churches 
brought food. 
Plates and drinks 
were prepared. On 
check-up day, net 
profit was divided 
equally among 
churches which 
prepared food.) 


The afternoon 
auction was “cried” 





Brotherhood Week 


Brotherhood Week, spon- 
sored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 
will be observed Feb. 17-24. 

“Brotherhood should not 
be looked upon as a luxury 
to be preserved for only pleas- 
ant occasions. Brotherhood is 
itself the greatest of all reali- 
ties, and the literal practice 
of it would be the one broad 
and basic solution for our 
worst problem.” 

—Oscar Hammerstein. 


for and provides an 
intangible that is 
all too scarce in our 
materialistic lives, 
It is a big story.” 
Plans are now 
under way fora 
greater program for 
the United Work- 
ers for Christ for 
1952. The same 
officers were re- 
elected. Seventeen 
churches are now 
participating, 
There will be a big 








by a famous moun- 
tain auctioneer, Luther Davis, who 
donated his efforts and made the sale 
a great success. 

Sorghum sold at $3 per gallon. 
Fodder in the field sold for 183 cents 
a bundle, corn brought the top mar- 
ket price, and I paid $2.50 each for 
two baskets of apples. 

Sales came to $4,797.33 and the 
lunch brought in $1,092. Expenses 
were $81.50, profits ranged from $24 
to $715 for the churches. This mon- 
ey will be used for painting churches, 
building Sunday school rooms, land- 
scaping church yards, and beautify- 
ing cemeteries. 


An unprejudiced comment con- 
cerning this Lord’s Acre Harvest Fes- 
tival appeared in an article written 
by Munsey Poole and Cliff Hub- 
bard, reporter and photographer for 
the Galax Gazette, which gave a 
great deal of publicity to the pro- 
gram. They said: 

“To the Gazette this has been a 
big story, a tremendous story, and 
we have been a little awed by the 
whole thing. Newspapermen are sup- 
posed to be hard-boiled, and we con- 
sider ourselves reasonably so, but the 
feeling that you got Saturday at Felts 
Park cannot be passed off with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“There were a great number of 
people at the festival, an estimated 
2,000. There were no drawings for 
gate prizes, no special entertainment, 
nothing of what is usually considered 
to be essential if a crowd is to be 


celebration in the 
spring of 1952 when a dedication 
service for the “Lord’s Acre” projects 
will be held. 

And on some Saturday in October 
when the bright blue skies reflect the 
autumn colors from the nearby Blue 
Ridge, I plan to be present again and 
spend the day with God’s good peo- 
ple who will be there to rejoice over 
His goodness and the gifts of His 
hand as a reward of their labors, 
their faith, and their sense of com- 
mon brotherhood. 


This is a seed of faith which may 
grow up to draw the churches of the 
South together in a united effort to 
preserve our democracy and our 
Christian heritage. 

Churches participating in 1952 are 
West Galax, Leonard Memorial, and 
Long View on the Galax Methodist 
Circuit; Center View Church of God; 
Gladeville and Mt. Olivet on the 
Woodlawn Methodist Circuit; Blue 
Ridge Baptist Church; Lambsburg 
Christian Church; Coal Creek Chris- 
tian Church; Cranberry Christian 
Church; Forest Oak Christian 
Church; Snow Hill Baptist Church; 
and Bishops Chapel, Glenwood, Mt. 
Vale, Oakland, and Savannah 
Churches on the Blue Ridge Meth- 
odist Circuit. 

One of the special projects ap- 
proved by the United Workers for 
Christ to help in the national emer 
gency is a drive for scrap iron which 
will be collected and sold, proceeds 
going to the various churches. : 
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4 Make washday easier with 
4 plenty of running water 


GET A DEPENDABLE 
































No need to pump by hand the 
water you need for washing when 
S| for a very low cost, you can in- 
stall this tank-mounted Delco- 
Jet Pump. 

The Delco-Jet is easy to install 
—ready to pump as soon as con- 
$1 nected. And it’s easily converted 
from shallow to deep well oper- 
ation—even after installation. 

Built to give years of depend- 
able service, the Delco-Jet with 
Rigidframe Motor, has only one 
‘| moving part for quieter operation. 

For complete information see 
your nearest Delco dealer now 
to learn which Delco pump can 
%| best serve you. Or, write Dept. PF. 

Delco Appliance Division 
General Motors Corp., Rochester 1, N.Y. 

















GENERAL MOTORS 


DELCO sesrems | 





DUE TO 


among horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and dogs 
call for treatment with 
SPOHN’S COM- 
POUND. A stimulat- 
ing expectorant. Acts on throat and bron- 
chial tubes to hasten relief. Used by world- 
famous horsemen for 55 years. At | 
stores or direct, postage paid—75c an 
$1.50. Spohn Medical Co., Goshen, Ind. 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND 


FOR COUGHS DUE TO COLDS 


WOMEN WANTED TO 
MAKE MONEY 


Turn spare hours intc om calling on friends, 
, new- 
ingerie, hosiery, chil- 
dren’s wear, men’s shirts, socks, ete. Take or- 
ders at amazingly low prices with big profit 
Sali ops Yoo aap cree ak Soe 
ver, 
dreucabsr youre wtbost pang Sas tant 
shit Bathe so com: 
plete, style pres- 
enta’ 
Free—with complete in- 
making plans. Send. 
in your name and address TODAY! 
THE MELVILLE COMPANY 
Dept. 6651, Cincinnati 25, Ohic 








Red Chitt LAVEHbER eLUE OsTPAID 

Grows 12" to 18’ flowers on strong, sturdy 
stems, Goperately labelled. Culture included. Send ently 280 
for 2, for 4, $1 for 8 and Seed & Nursery Catalog. 
RW. SHUMWAY Dept. 738, Rockford, Illinois 





One - Shot 
Garden Dust 


By J. C. Ford 
Extension Service, API 


Att the spray and dust materials 
that control garden insects and 
diseases confuse the average home 
gardener. Several years ago authori- 
ties at Auburn decided to try to give 
the home gardener a simple and ef- 
fective pest control program. Exten- 
sion service and experiment station 
workers designed a combination dust 
that-would: 1) be safe to use on all 
plants; 2) not leave a harmful residue 
on vegetables; 3) control most of the 
serious insects and diseases; and 4) 
sell at a price gardeners would pay. 

Formula adopted was 1 per cent 
rotenone from ground derris or cube 
root, to control insects, and 5 per cent 
active Zineb (zinc ethylene bis-dithio- 
carbamate) to prevent or check dis- 
eases, with a suitable sticker-spread- 
er and a nonacid solvent. In 1948 
Alabama dealers sold about 100,000 
pounds, in 1950 they sold about 
1,750,000. 

This dust does not meet every need. 
We recommend sabadilla dust for 
green stinkbugs and Harlequin bugs, 
poisoned bait or DDT for cutworms, 
and cryolite or DDT for blister bee- 
tles. If beans and peas are affected 
with mildew or rust, 1 per cent rote- 
none in sulphur is a better dust. 


This dust also does not control soil- 
borne diseases and animal organisms. 
Rotation, resistant varieties, seed 
treatment, and soil fumigation are 
the remedies for these pests. 

On the whole, perhaps 75 to 90 
per cent of family gardens will not 
need any dust other than this for- 
mula during most years. 


Loose Salt Best 


N free-choice feeding experiments 

with large dairy heifers, the Ohio 
Experiment Station has found that 
18 times more loose (iodized) than 
block salt was eaten when these 
minerals were offered separately. 
When both forms of salt were offered 
at the same time, preference was for 
loose salt. 


Heifers used in this trial were fed 
4 pounds of concentrates (1 per cent 
salt included) daily, corn silage and 
timothy hay according to appetite. 

This trial suggests that the feed- 
ing of block salt to growing heifers 
may not supply their daily needs. 





“That's nice perfume you’re 
wearing. What is it?” 
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GET A BETTER STAND OF GRASS 


WITH 





Your two biggest cost items when seed- 
ing a field of grass or legumes are work- 
ing time and seed, When you save seed 
you save cash , , . especially when you 
get a better stand with less seed, The 
chart above shows results of a test made 
by a leading agricultural college. It 
shows that seeding too deep wastes more 


rome ma - 


50% LESS LABOR 
50% LESS: SEED 





GRASS SEED GERMINATES BEST WHEN PLANTED 
WITHIN THE TOP HALF INCH OF SOIL 





Per Cent of 
Germination : 00"/0 
(Alfalfa) 





24% 

















wim") tre’ 1" Th" 2" 








than half the seed you sow. Drilling or 
broadcasting grass seed fails to give 
uniform, proper-depth planting. That 
discovery started the development of the 
Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder ... the seeder 
that plants your seed within the top half 
inch of soil, and saves enough seed in a 
few days’ use to pay for itself, 





This Is the Seeder That Gets a Sure Stand on Less Seed 


Today one machine, the Brillion Sure- 
Stand Grass Seeder, saves time in the 
field and gets a better stand of grass on 
1/3 to 1/2 less seed, 

In one trip over the field, it crushes 
lumps ahead of the seeding mechanism, 
drops the seeds at an accurate rate and 
at the right depth , . . then gently firms 
the soil around those seeds for quick, 
sure germination, 

The Sure-Stand is equipped with a 
second box and seeding Sle especially 
designed to handle chaffy seeds success- 
fully. It places the right amount of any 
grass seed within the top half inch of 
soil where it will germinate best. 

The usual seeding methods . . . drill- 
ing or broadcasting , . . put the seed too 
deep or too shallow or on a lumpy seed 
bed. As a result, half or more of it fails 
to germinate and is wasted, 


THE BRILLION SURE-STAND 
GRAIN DRILL — Drills grain, 
fertilizes, pulverizes, seeds grass 
or legumes . . . all at one time. 





THE BRILLION PULVI-MULCHER 
Pulverizes, harrows, mulches and 
pocks. Crushes lumps. Builds a 
deep, fine seedbed, 


Plan to get the full germination results 
from the seed you buy. Go to your 
Brillion Sure-Stand dealer. See for your- 
self how this sturdy seeder can save you 
as much as a few hundred dollars each 
year on your own farm. Many users re- 
port saving enough the first year to more 
than pay for their Sure-Stands, A full- 
color folder completely illustrating this 
marvelous seeder is yours for the asking. 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC, 
Dept. SG 9-2 © Brillion, Wisconsin 


Lellior. 


SURE-STAND SEEDER 


“TUCKS EACH SEED TO BED — 
IN THE TOP HALF INCH OF SOIL.” 


THE BRILLION PULVERIZERS. 
Available in single, double and 
triple gang models; and a wide 
variety of widths. 








BRILLION 


—~ ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER OF 


ALL THE SEEDERS 
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What Farmers Are Asking 


and fittings 





More economi- 
cal, longer lasting than 
metal. Yardley Plastic 
Pipe won't rot, rust or 
corrode. Weighs ‘“% as 
much as steel. 


A type made for every 
rural application . . . jet 
well settings, irrigation 
systems, cold water 
lines, drainage, sewage 
disposal and well cas- 
ings. Complete line of 
plastic fittings and 
adapters for all types of 
installations. 








RIGID OR FLEXIBLE 


Yardley M-6 is a semi-rigid pipe designed 
for fast lay-up of all lateral distribution 
systems. Made in -20-ft. lengths, 


M-2 is a flexible pipe for 
jet well and submersible 
‘pump installations. So light 
one man can pull a line. 
Shipped in long coils. 





STANDARD IRON PIPE SIZES 


Yardley M-6-T/C is a heavy-wall 
pipe complete with standard thread 
adapters attached. Can be cut 
and adapted to standard fit- 
tings faster than metal pipe. 
Full line of plastic fittings. 
SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


YARDLEY 
PLASTICS CO, 











/ 


PARSONS AVE., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 




















Aureomyecin for Hogs 


“Where can I obtain the crude 
form of aureomycin to use in my 
hog feed?” 


The crude form of aureomycin is 
not generally available at this time. 
It is exceedingly difficult for a farmer 
to use drugs directly in mixing his 
feed because of the fact that a very 
minute quantity is used and it is very 
important that this be thoroughly 
mixed with the feed. Therefore, it is 
not recommended that a farmer un- 
dertake to mix in the drugs, but 
rather buy a supplement from some 
of the standard feed companies which 
make a supplement including aureo- 
mycin, and then the farmer can mix 
the supplement in his feed with safe- 
ty and without difficulty. 


Warfarin Not Dangerous 
“Is Warfarin poisonous to hu- 
mans? Where is best place to place 
it for rats?” 

(Answered by South Carolina Exten- 
sion Service.) 

There is absolutely no harm caused 
by coming in external contact with 
Warfarin. If taken internally, and if 
enough were taken, it could prob- 
ably kill or cause sickness to a human 
being. A little taken accidentally will 
not kill a person. 

For best results, use shallow con- 
tainers in the rat-infested area. Put 
them in rat runways behind boards 
leaning against the wall, or near 
holes and cracks where rats are 
known to go in and out. 


Starting Kudzu 


“Tell me how to get kudzu start- 
ed. I have 2 acres to plant.” 


You may set crowns or grow from 
seed. Plants grown in seedbeds are 
easier to dig and set out in fields than 
crowns. Seedbed plants have only 
one root, whereas crowns have sev- 
eral roots running in different direc- 
tions. However, it is difficult to grow 
kudzu plants from seed., Hard seed 
will rarely come up, so you should 
use scarified seed. Plant in beds as 
soon as weather gets warm. Keep 
well watered and weeded through- 
out the year. Young plants are very 
sensitive to moisture. They should 
make good growth during late sum- 
mer. Crowns or plants may be set 
in the field in February or March. 


Making a Will 
“TI am a farmer and want you to 
tell me how to make a will. Tell 
me how to do so to avoid any law- 
suits after I am gone.” 

Making a will is very desirable 
from several standpoints and is the 
only way you can make sure that 
your intentions will be finally car- 
ried out. There are also many angles 
to be considered, in which case it is 
going to be necessary to talk this 
over in detail with someone who 
understands the legal questions in- 
volved. Therefore, we believe it 
would be to your advantage to make 
your own selection of one of your 
local attorneys to advise you on mak- 
ing this will. Of course it is going to 









cost you a fee, but in the long run 
it will be well worth a reasonable 
fee to be sure that your will is so 
made that there will not be a lot of 
lawsuits later, and grief and expense 
to your survivors. Also, your will 
may be so made and your business 
so handled as to save your heirs most 
of the inheritance taxes, etc. 


Nitrogen for Oats 


“How much nitrogen do oats 
need as a topdressing?” 


From 30 to 60 pounds nitrogen 
(200 to 400 pounds nitrate of soda 
or 100 to 200 pounds ammonium ni- 
trate) will usually nearly double the 
yield of oats. 


Getting Rid of Bees 


“Bees are in the walls of my 
house. How can I get rid of them?” 


Pump 5 per cent chlordane dust in 
the entry hole or holes. Use a dust 
gun. This dust will kill them. While 
it is undesirable to kill bees, this 
seems necessary when they get in the 
walls of a house. 


Lespedeza on Pasture Sod 


“Will lespedeza come up if 
sowed on top of pasture sod?” 


You can sow lespedeza in a pas- 
ture without plowing it. Lespedeza 
will grow among the other grasses 
or clovers. Of course, the more open 
space that does not have anything 
growing on it, the more lespedeza 
will have a chance to grow. 

Where land is very hard it might 
be well to run a disk harrow with the 
disk turned straight so the land will 
not be plowed up. 


Late Crops for Poultry 


“What is best to plant now for 
green feed or poultry?” 


Probably spring oats would be 
best this late in the season. Sow any 
time now that you can catch the 
weather and soil right. After danger 
of frost has passed, put in a few soy- 
beans for your poultry. Also at the 
proper time sow lespedeza, Ladino 
clover, other clovers, and alfalfa. 


Where To Cut Cedar Limbs 


“Is it true that cedar limbs 
should not be cut close to trunk 
of tree?” 

(Answered by Harold A. Howell, Ar- 
kansas Extension forester.) 

Yes, this is true. Pruning this way 
will result in a loose knot. When 
pruning, leave a 6-inch stub. This 
allows the stub to heal over and form 
a firm knot. When pruning all other 
species of trees, it is desirable to cut 
limbs as close to tree as possible. 


Spray for Seale and Curl 
“Is it true that to kill San Jose 
scale on fruit trees and peach leaf 
curl spores spraying must be done 
before there is any sign of the 
buds’ swelling in the spring?” 
Yes, it is. Any spray strong enough 
to kill scale will injure the trees after 
buds begin to swell. When peach 
buds swell, they cover the spores, and 
spray material cannot reach them. 





— 
broadcast 


adjustable 
to all 
Tractors 






ALL 
Grasses, Small Grains 
— spreads Nitrates 


Easily mounted on drawbar and connected 
to power take-off. Handles ALL grasses, 
legumes and small grains desirable for 
broadcast planting. Spreads nitrates and 
fertilizers in crystallized form — ideal for 
top dressing. Light, sturdy, durable. Thor- 
oughly practical — thousands in use. Seed 
Easy sows 10 to 25 acres per hour, depend- 
ing on seed, tractor speed, etc. Positive 
agitator and vibrating gate give exact con- 
trol over seeding rate. Seed Easy is always 
useful. Does much, costs little. 


Model G-1 26 qt. capacity 
Model G-3 3 bu. capacity 
(Prices F.O.B. Factory) 


Consult your local implement dealer about 
“Seed Easy" or write direct for circular 


GARBER POWER SEEDERS, INC. 
Dept. 103 _— St. Paris, Ohio 


$38.50 
$48.50 















NEWNO 


<)f\ FORWARD SPEEDS 


~ X ALL AT MAXIMUM HORSEPOWER 
PeE —PLUS REVERSE 


with SELECT-O-SPEED Transmission 


The most practical garden tractor ever built. 
You can instantly change tractor speed, while 
tractor is running, yet always have maximum 
power at the drawbar! You select the speed to 
suit the job. Other new features include Safety 
Reverse and Free Wheeling. Complete line of 
implements for year ‘round use. Don’t buy @ 
tractor until you've seen the new Bready! 

WRITE TODAY for free literature, name of dealer, 


The BREADY TRACTOR and 


IMPLEMENT Company 


Box 219 Solon, Ohio 


BIG MEN Send NOW for 
STOUT? HARD TO FIT? See iJ 144 


amazing Fashion CATALOG LY, 
designed to make LARGE men 

LOOK SLIMMER! Waists Bev vieryi miele 
Tremen- 








E, AD- 
DRESS for FREE 1952 STYLE 
BOOK. Hundreds of items. 
Sent by return mail first-class 
in plain SEALED envelope. 
BURNS-MARTIN, Dept. 375 
147 Summer $t., Beston 10, Mass. 
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Grandmother, visiting daugh- 
ter, was amazed to see how 








me With Gear- Driven 
SAS e@ RED-E” 


QUICKER AG Ua RET ett 


pire? | NO BELTS! NO CHAINS! 
grom Proven For Over 29 Years 
NEW 1952 MODELS 


Thousands of satisfied users say 

“‘RED-E”’ has solved their tractor 

problems. You too, will like its 

smact) powsrtel saty-te-apetete, 

gear-driven action—with power 

ax ¢ clutch for 444 and 6 H.P. 

WALKING MODELS and auto- 

} “ motvety e differentialfor74H.P. 
- RIDING MODEL. Our2and3H.P. 
“Walking Models low as $169.00. 


08, ; 
ghee CATALOG 


Attachments for plowing, sow- 
ing, cuidivating. wood - sawing, 
now owes, ete. EASY TERMS— Factory-To- 
You discount. Write TODAY for FREE Catalog. 


RED-E TRACTOR CO. Wisconsin 








Spring Blooming 


MAGNOLIA 





ag 3 


SPECIAL Mail Order Offer! 


Only 


Thanks to good growing $ 

conditions, Magnolia Trees 
ore in adequate supply this ea. 

r, SO we can offer you 
hardy, Spring-blooming (2 for $3.50) 
Magnolias for the amazing low price of only 
2 each, or 2 for $3.50! T's Qa good idea to 
order two because the price may not be this 
low again for years. Produce big white blos- 
soms with rosy pink edges. Plant now to give 
them a good start for next Spring. Send cash 
iano be ben a a hr plus postage. 
eed to satis or mon ack. 
Write TODAY! < ” wi 


KRUSE NURSERIES, Dept. 61141, - 














I Bloomington, Ill. , 
SS eee Magnolia Trees. 
| Name “a 
RAPS Tae eee I 
ae } 
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My Best Buy 


(February Prize Letters) 








59 Cents Brings Spring 


Winter had been long and 
the bleak day gave not a sign 
of spring eventually to come. 
Hovering clouds were fulfilling 
their promise of rain and peo- 
ple on the streets hurried along, 
mud-splashed and chilled. List- 
lessly I entered a variety store. 
Here amid a haze of various 
articles was pot after pot of be- 
gonias, green leaves-glistening 
and in full bloom—suddenly for 
me it was spring! 

Each plant was enchanting 
enough to make a choice diffi- 
cult, but finally I decided upon 
a gorgeous one perfect in line 
and color. I paid the sales girl 
59 cents, went out again to the 
street, ignoring the cold, be- 
cause in my arms was a bit of 
magic that had worked its 
charm upon my heart. 

Mrs. Mabel Newberry, 
Texas. 











We bought enough pipe to bring 
water from our spring to the house 
and barn. Now we have running 
water for the small cost af $31.75 
and five days’ labor. We had been 
carrying water by hand for 40 years, 
so we have received much pleasure 
and labor-saving satisfaction from 
this, our best buy. Mrs. M. D. R., 

Florida. 


An inexpensive record player 
for our children was our best buy. 
Because of its simple method of op- 
eration the children can play the 
records themselves without having to 
ask for help and without getting the 
player broken. They especially enjoy 
the player when the weather is bad 
and they can’t play outside. This 
investment provides entertainment 
and an appreciation of music. 

Mrs. W. B. A., Alabama. 


Helping pay for a bus for our 
Sunday school and church was my 
best buy. The bus goes into a part 
of our community where there is no 
church and many children without a 
way to get to a church. It is such 
a pleasure on Sunday morning to 
watch them as they enter God’s 
house for worship. There is a satis- 
faction in knowing I have had even 
a small part in this. 

Mrs. B. C., North Carolina. 


An electric churn has been my 
best buy. I make more butter now, 
have more time for other jobs, and 
best of all, no more tired arms from 
churning with the “old dasher 
churn.” Mrs. B. M., 

North Carolina. 
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(easier, faster, too!) . 


Pounp For PounD, Douglas fir plywood is one of the 
very strongest materials known. Government tests 
prove plywood walls twice as strong and rigid. This 
great bracing strength keeps portable buildings from 
racking when moved over rough ground . . . means 
strong, rigid silos, barns and bins. Large, clean panels 
reduce joints, seal out drafts . . . offer no harbor for 
vermin or pests. Plywood is kick-proof, splitproof. 
It shrugs off long years of rough treatment—yet the 
bond between plys is actually stronger than the wood 
itself. Plywood speeds work. Covers large areas quickly. 
Works with ordinary tools. See your lumber dealer. 
He has waterproof bond Exterior plywood for all farm 
service buildings . . . Interior for uses inside the home. 
WRITE TODAY for valuable 28-page “Better Farm Build- 
ings.” Has sections on plywood farm service buildings, 


homes, remodeling. For your copy send 10c to Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, Dept. 232, Tacoma 2, Washington. 
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THE SEED THAT PRODUCES 
BIGGER YIELDS AND HIGHEST 
QUALITY! 


You can rely on Minnesota Certified 
Seed Potatoes. Pure as to variety with 
vigor necessary for the production of 
bigger yields and better quality. Grown 
in cooperation with and under the ex- 
acting requirements of this depart- 
ment, you are assured of the best. 


THE SEED YOU PLANT IS IMPORTANT 


Every car of Minnesota Certified Seed 
Potatoes must meet specified seed 
grade requirements and is inspected 
by a licensed federal-state inspector, 
Your local dealer can supply you. 


Look for the official 
Blue Certification 
Tag on every bag! 


IT’S FREE 






Write Dept A for complete list of 
Minnesota Certified Seed Producers 


STATE OF MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION 





UNIVERSITY FARM, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 










Gorgeous, easy to grow house pogtpa 
Plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last with —_ 
for months. Exquisite mixed Seed and 
colors. Send only 25c¢ for 2; Nursery 
50c for 4; $1 for 8. Order now. Book 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
DEPT. 736, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 











EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 70, STATION F, ATLANTA, GA. 
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mone" No. 5 Power Mower 
VER since its introduction in 1934, the John 
‘Deere No. 5 Power Mower has been selling like 
hot cakes. Never has a tractor mower held such top 
priority among hay growers, and never has a tractor 


mower measured up so completely in everything 
that counts in fast, clean, low-cost mowing. 


Working with any make of tractor, the No. 5 
mows from 25 to 35 acres a day—cuts clean as a 
whistle in any crop, any field. Simple, durable, 
easy to hook up, it’s a tractor mower through and 
through. Its flexible caster wheel and hinged draw- 
bar carriage, and its dependable safety release fea- 
tures have been copied by many but equalled by 
none. Simple adjustments keep the No. 5 cutting 
like new down through the years. 


The strong, well-braced frame . . . enclosed drive 
which runs in oil . . . High,easy hand or hydraulic 
lift... and accurately-fitted, long-wearing cutting 
parts are other features that help make the John 
Deere the top tractor mower money can buy. 


See your John Deere dealer for complete infor- 
mation. 





















JOHN DEERE - Moline, Illinois 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Please send me free descriptive folder on the John Deere 
No. 5 Power Mower. 
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Watch Your Trattor’s Lungs 


By M. T. Gowder 


Tennessee Extension Agricultural Engineer 


HE tractor burns 9,000 gallons of air with each gallon of fuel. If that 

air contains dust and dirt, they go into the fine motor parts. There they 
act like a grinding compound on the cylinder walls, piston rings, valves, 
and bearings. Without an air cleaner a farm tractor operating under average 
dusty field conditions can be worn to a point that it needs a complete over- 
haul in 8 to 10 weeks. With its “lungs” in good condition and serviced daily, 
your tractor should operate three or four years without a major overhaul, 


Me eo | 

















< 


~ 1. PRECLEANER CAP: This 
is the cap at the top of the 
stack where air enters the 
cleaner. It is there to take 
out chaff and other large 
particles. This cap needs 
washing or brushing off each 
time the air cleaner is serv- 
iced. If not, it may stop up 
and act as a choke on motor, 
making it burn more fuel, 


















2. OIL CUP: The cup con- 
tains oil to supply an oil 
bath for air going through 
filter. Dust is separated from 
air and dropped back in cup 
to be removed daily. When 
as much as \% inch of dust 
accumulates in cup bottom, 
clean it (under dustier con- 
ditions, twice daily). Wash 
cup with fuel. Fill to oil 
level with new oil of the 
same weight as that in motor. 



















< 
3. FILTER BODY: Force of 


air being drawn into motor 
pulls oil up from cup and 
onto steel wool filter. Here 
oil and air are separated. 
Clean air goes into motor. 
Oil now containing dust 
drops back into cup. Some 
dust and oil will stick to 
wool, making it necessary to 
wash filter body at least once 
a month. Churn it up and 
down in a bucket of fuel. 







: > 
4. AIR HOSES: Flexible air 


couplings often become soft 
or get full of small holes, 
and sometimes large breaks 
occur to admit dirty air di- 
rectly to motor without go- 
ing through cleaner. If hoses 
crack or look least bit doubt- 
ful, replace with new ones. 
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” PICKIN’S 


MAKES SENSE, DOESN’T IT? 


One day in February I was taking my 
colored maid home. Discussing the 


weather, I said, “Jennie, the weather | 


should be pretty; the ground hog did 
not see his shadow.” Looking at me in 
a very disgusted way, she said, “Now, 


Miss, you know the Lord ain’t turned 
his weather business over to no ground 
hog.” Mrs, John McKelvey, 

Tennessee. 


WHITE SHEEP 


“That oldest boy of yours doesn’t 
seem to do you credit, Job,’ remarked 
the colored pastor to one of his good 
parishioners. 

“No, sah, no, sah,” replied the old 
man sorrowfully. “He’s done give me 
more trouble than all my other chillun 
put together. I tells the old woman he 
sho’ is de white sheep of our family.” 

J. A. Gibbs, Texas. 


DANGEROUS FOOD 


The speaker, lecturing on nutrition, 
went on for hours describing the-horrors 
of the modern diet. He waxed eloquent 
about the dangers of certain types of 
food. Pointing his finger at a peaked, 
harassed-looking little man, who obvi- 
ously was eating the wrong kind of food, 
the speaker shouted, “What is it that 
we all eat at some time or other, that is 
the worst thing imaginable for us?” 

The little man looked around care- 
fully and answered softly, “Wedding 
cake.” Mrs. Jim Tiller, Georgia. 





OH, BABY! 


Recently. one of the single girls in our 
e came in early one morning and 
began passing out cigars and candy, 
both with blue ribbons. Somewhat puz- 
zled and more than a little surprised, 
we asked the occasion. Proudly she dis- 
played the solitaire on her third finger, 
left hand, and announced: “It’s a boy— 
six feet tall and 185 pounds.” 
Mary Frances Tenney, 
West Virginia. 


HELPFUL BOY SCOUT 


At the supper table the young Boy 
Scout’s mother asked if he had done 
his daily good deed. “Yes, I did,” he re- 
plied. “Two old ladies with heavy suit- 
cases were hurrying to catch a train. I 
sicked my bull dog on ’em and they 
made it.” Mrs. Carl Horn, 

North Carolina. 


THE SORROWFUL DILEMMA 


A little girl who had spent her life in 
a appy-go-lucky household went to 
spend a few months with a very strict 
aunt. One evening after a trying day 
when she had been scolded more than 
ever, she knelt for her evening prayer. 
This is what her aunt heard as she 
passed the open bedroom door: “Oh, 
dear angels, please make all the bad 
people good—and please make all the 
good people easier to live with.” 
Ruth Stocks, Georgia. 


THEY CHANGE FAST 


: Mary: Father, are there any fashions 
in the paper? ° 
Father: You wouldn’t be interested— 

this is yesterday’s pa r. 
Mrs. Ance B phones, Mississippi. 


Editor’s Note.—Subscribers are invited 
to send us jokes for this column. Give 
your name, address, county, and date 
with each joke. If the same joke is sub- 
mitted by two or more persons, check 
will be sent to the earliest sender. 
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13 Way Out Front 


IN FIELD-PROVED PERFORMANCE 

































que JOHN DEERE AU/OMATIC BALER 


Proved in Millions of Bales..- 
by Thousands of Owners 


You can count on faster, better, more dependable baling 
in every crop and field condition when you use the John 
Deere Automatic Baler—the proved performer that has 
more field time to its credit than any other automatic wire- 
tying baler. 

For ever since its introduction in 1945, this veteran has 
been setting the pace for baling efficiency . . . has estab- 


lished an enviable reputation which owners everywhere 
are quick to confirm. 


The fully-automatic John Deere handles the entire 
baling job in a fast, non-stop trip through the field . . . 
picks up the windrow, slices and packs each charge, ties 
and drops the completed bale in a continuous operation 
with the tractor operator as the complete field crew. Field- 
proved dependability assures you of steadier baling that 
adds extra tons to every day’s baling output... that slashes ~~ 
baling time to rock-bottom. It means fewer stops for re-' ~ 
pair and adjustment . . . lower operating and maintenance 
costs. 


Equally important, bales are wire-tied to withstand 
handling . .- Sliced for easy feeding .. . rectangular and 
square-cornered to store compactly or find a ready market 
if you have hay to sell. ; 


Owners in your neighborhood—like those at right—* 
will be glad to tell you of their experiences with the John 
Deere Automatic Baler. Talk with them... — 42 9a 
then see your John Deere Dealer or mail the 
coupon below for complete details. 





FREE— Mail This Coupon Teday!! 


of. ag i 
ns, Gainesville, ner Rivoire & 















John Deere, Moline, Ill. Dept. P35 : exas, 
Please send me free literature on the John Deere Auto- §° 
matic Baler. ee 
Name___— pike ied : . Pay 
s ri 2 : 
R.R. No._ a ; ERR he eee 
Town _ State 1 GE) JOHN DEERE eMoline, Ilinois 
i 
| 
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- Her calf doesn’t need it 


oo With KAFF-A : 


The safe replacement for milk! 


Raise healthy calves on Kaff-A! Two million healthy heifers 
have already been raised on Kaff-A. It’s the safe replace- 
ment for milk... the one you can be sure will produce 
healthy calves! So don’t take a chance on an inferior 
imitation of Kaff-A. A nickel saved on feed may cost you 
many dollars if your cows turn out to be poor milkers 
because of lack of geoere nutrition during their starting 
eriod. Be safe! Kaff-A! Its vitamin content is 
nown! Kaff-A has a nutritious dried buttermilk base. 
It also contains other dairy by-products, some cereal prod- 
ucts, plus plenty of Vitamin A and D Feeding Oil! 
Every box gives you up to 500 extra pounds of milk to sell! 
Just 1 lb. of Kaff-A replaces 10 lbs. of milk in calf feeding! 
That means every 50 lb. box of Kaff-A fed with low-cost 
dry feed can release as much as 500 Ibs. of milk you can 
sell! And you’ll find that adds up to a handsome profit! 
Easy to feed! Just mix one part Kaff-A to 9 parts of warm 
water, and begin to feed on the 4th day! By the 10th day 
your calves will be weaned! So feed Kaff-A and sell your 
cow’s milk! Kaff-A is the safe replacement for milk! 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Danville, Illinois 
Division Offices: 
Princeton, N. J., Des- Moines, lowa, Sacramento, Calif. 
Makers of Semi-Solid Buttermilk, Semi-Solid 
Emulsions and Kaff-A 
















another money-maker 
for you from 
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Geant DAHLIASS 


FROM SEED IN 10 WEEKS 
World’s Most Famous Varieties. Many 


FEEL ACHY ? 
gt al 


$1.50 te $2.00. Mrs. Mitchell, Washing- 
ton, D.C. writes:‘‘Impossible to express my joy 


derived from growing Giant Dahlias from your seed. 


Produced Gorgeous Bicoms in July.” 
Send 10c in coin for 50 Seed and copy FREE 
of our Big Ilivstrated Garden Catalog. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocicera, minote 


6 6 6 symptomatic 
RELIEF 











Broilers by the Billion! 


(Continued from page 20) 


to improve the growth and qual- 
ity of their stock. The rapid progress 
they are making can be seen by re- 
sults of the Chicken of Tomorrow 


tests conducted in 1948 and 1951. _ 
The average broiler in 1948 weighed 


3 pounds at 12 weeks and had eaten 
3.4 pounds of feed for each pound 
of gain. Three years later (1951) the 
average broiler weighed 3.7 pounds 
at 12 weeks and had eaten 2.9 pounds 
of feed for each pound of gain. In 
fact, 1951 broilers weigh more at 10 
weeks (3.1 pounds) than 1948 broil- 
ers did at 12 weeks. This breeding 
and feeding progress will certainly 
continue to be reflected in commer- 
cial broiler chicks. 


Many labor-saving devices are 
now in use to add greater efficiency. 
Feed carriers or automatic feeders are 
a great saver of time. There is some 
question about the efficiency of auto- 
matic feeders under some conditions. 
They do not save feed as compared 
with well designed hoppers, nor do 
they cause birds to eat more feed. 
They do save a great deal of labor. 
If automatic feeders are not used, 
then a feed carrier on a track running 
the length of the house is a necessity 
for efficient use of labor. 


Automatic watering fountains are 
necessary to lower labor costs. Chicks 
can be trained to use them during 
their second week. Automatics can be 
used entirely from the third week un- 
til marketing age. 


Central heating systems save 
labor, reduce fire hazards, and allow 


better ventilation. Most of these sys- 


tems require less fuel. All of these ad- 
vantages make them desirable even 
though the first cost is higher than 
when individual brooder stoves are 
used. Some utilize hot water pipes 
covered with a hover, others use hot 
air pipes to each brood or hover. Gas- 
fired space heaters to warm the entire 
room are also good. The system using 
water pipes embed- 
ded in the floor has 
not proven entirely 
satisfactory in the 
South because of in- 
ability of operator 
to make prompt 
changes in tempera- 
ture to meet rapid 
changes in weather. 


Preventing and 
controlling diseases 
and parasites are 
perhaps the major 
means of further in- 
creasing broiler pro- 
duction efficiency. 
Problems in this cate- 
gory are so. complex 
it would be impossi- 


Many young farmers 
are growing into the 
broiler business be- 
cause they can get 
financing, and can 
use their initiative in 
developing modern, 
labor-saving plants. 


‘ 


’ 





ble to discuss them here. A large part 
of the losses caused by disease and 


parasites can be prevented by a good © 


prevention program. Here are seven 
sound rules to follow: 


1. Do not allow anyone other than 
caretaker to enter broiler house. This 
applies especially to men delivering 
feed and men buying poultry. 


2. Have all broilers on farm the 
same age. Do not keep laying hens, 


3. Vaccinate for Néwcastle disease 
if it is prevalent in your area. 


4. Remove all litter after each 
brood and thoroughly clean and air 
house and equipment. Do not hold 
over cull broilers after others have 


been sold. / 


5. Keep_a daily feed record and 
watch feed consumption closely, 
Lack of appetite will be the first 
sign of disease. Get an early diag- 
nosis of the trouble, then use a stand- 
ard treatment, following the direc- 
tions exactly. 


6. Buy chicks of pullorum-clean 
quality and from a good, reliable 
hatchery located as near to your own 
farm as possible. 


7. Do not overcrowd house, brood- 
er, feed hoppers, or watering foun- 
tains. Ventilate house to provide fresh 
air even though weather is cold. If 
chicks are uncomfortable, supply 
more heat. 


When these points are observed, 
chances of disease outbreaks will be 
much less. Severity of trouble, should 
there be any, will be reduced and 
losses will be low. Careful manage- 
ment to avoid overheating, chilling, 
smothering, wet litter, etc., will add 
greatly to efficient production. 


Every broiler grower should strive 
to learn more about producing higher 
quality broilers for less and less. By 
sharing this knowledge with the en- 
tire industry, a better and better prod- 
uct at a lower price may be sold to 
more and more housewives. 
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What Makes a Good 


Livestock Auction? 


By John G. MeNeely, Texas A. & M. College 


Livestock auctions seem to be growing in importance yearly. 
Stockmen like their ease and convenience of selling and 
buying. Here are sound tests to apply to those that serve you. 


TOOK a class of college students 

to an auction the other day. We 
wanted to see just how good a job 
was being done in selling livestock. 
With 100 points the perfect score, 
students rated the auction all the 
way from 45 to 66 points. They dis- 
agreed most of all on how close to 
perfect the auction was on each 
point. For example, I thought the 
number of buyers was sufficient. 
However, several pointed out that 
there was only one bid on certain 
classes of cattle. 

There are many differences in live- 
stock auctions. They stress different 
things. One excellent auction, han- 
dling around 1,000 head of cattle 
and several hundred head of hogs 
weekly, has no telephones, no rest 
rooms, and no eating place nearby. 
Other auctions have these things but 
lack parking space, seating capacity, 
or may have a poor auctioneer. 


An auction score card is given 
below. It lists most of the important 
items and gives an opinion as to rela- 
tive importance of each one. Read 
what it takes to earn a perfect score. 
Then go out and rate the auction that 
you patronize. It would be interest- 
ing to see a copy of the rating. 


Auctioneer (speed, voice, 


alertness, personality) .............. 20 
Buyers (number, variety, 

MNMNNONND oi 5 dedsiveckdiievacessaas 20 
Management: 


Personality and ethics (hon- 

esty, personality, impar- 

MIE Sus. <iactsatek cst Slascepataaeicee 15 
Efficiency of operations 

(speed, accuracy, com- 


SORTER 
Handling of livestock 
(yard help, equipment)........ 10 





Comfort (seats, temperature, 


rest rooms, concessions)........ 10 
Sanitation (cleanliness, lack 
of insects, facilities).............. 5 
Parking (space, accessability, 
surface, orderliness) ............ 5 
100 


Auctioneer—20 Points. | like an 
auctioneer who is in complete charge 
of operations, and not just a recorder 
of bids. A good auctioneer knows the 
potential buyers of each type and 
class of livestock. He also knows 
livestock values and can tell when to 
keep trying for a higher price and 
when to stop. In selling animals one 
at a time, a competent auctioneer 
should be able to make three sales to 
the minute. He keeps buyers alert 
and clerks and yardmen busy. 


Buyers—20 Points. Some say: 
“The sale is good because it has the 
buyers.” But, you say, all sales have 
buyers. True, but at some sales the 
buyers are dealers who will take the 
stock to another auction or to a cen- 
tral market for resale. All livestock 
sold at auctions will go to slaughter, 
to a feeder, or back to the country. 
Preferably it should go to those 
places with a minimum number of 
middlemen between the original sell- 
er and the final buyer. This is made 
possible by having all types of buy- 
ers present in sufficient numbers to 
get the true market price the first 
time the animal is sold. This leaves 
no room for speculative resales. 


How do you get buyers to a sale? 
Most packer buyers are looking for 
a volume of slaughter animals. They 
favor a market that is run fairly, no 
bybidding or double-dealing. Some 

(Continued on page 84D) 





Auctioneers are the key employees at an auc- 


tion sale. 


West Texas Livestock Weekly photo. 
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Don't RISK LOSSES 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE” 


W\Gteleltal-vemm A12-mm Alat ky) 
Rabbit Origin—Vacuum-Dried 





A New, Economical, Easy-to-Use 
Vaccine Gives Dependable Protection 


Again Lederle is a leader in the fight against animal disease 
with the development of HoG CHOLERA VACCINE (Modified 
Live Virus) Rabbit Origin—Vacuum-Dried Rovac Lederle, 
for the prevention of hog cholera. 

Easy-to-use, ROVAC requires no serum, induces protection 
by one injection. ROVAC can be used with safety, for it is a truly 
modified live virus vaccine, developed and produced after years 
of research by Lederle scientists. 


Advantages of ROVAC: 


@ Only one injection is needed 

e@ In one week, vaccinated pigs, previously unexposed to hog 
cholera, are protected ° 

@ Requires no serum 

e@ Will not cause hog cholera in unvaccinated swine 

@ Does not throw pigs off feed 

@ No special feeding is required before or after vaccination 

@ Economical and easy-to-use 


All Lederle veterinary vaccines and bacterins are produced 
with the same care and supervision that are given to Lederle 
biologicals for human use. For best results RovAc should be 
used by, or on the prescription of, a veterinarian. Consult your 
veterinarian often for help in maintaining the best manage- 
ment and disease control procedures. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **U. S. Pat. No. 2,518,978 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN Ganamid company New York 20, N. Y. 




















A 2-row sprayer used as an attach- 
ment to a 2-row tractor cultivator. 
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With more than 125 acres, a 6- to 8-row sprayer is needed. With this 
type machine, cultivation and spraying are usually separate operations. 


Are You Buying a Cotton Sprayer? 


Here are some things to look for and 
ask about before you close the deal. 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


‘ 


for insect control for years. They know pretty 

well what they need in the way of dusting 
.equipment. But spraying is a practice that has be- 
come popular on cotton farms only recently, the 
last two or three years at the most. Many farmers 
are confused. They don’t know what type machine 
they should have to spray 50, 100, or 500 acres. 
And they don’t know what to look for in a sprayer. 
What are the important things to know about the 
pump, nozzles, the boom, and other sprayer parts 
necessary in proper application of the poison? 

To help our readers get the best buy in cotton- 
spraying equipment, Progressive Farmer editors 
have talked with a number of people who are in a 
position to know what a farmer needs in a cotton 
sprayer. We have met with entomologists and cot- 
ton sprayer manufacturers and distributors. We 
have gone out into the fields to talk with farmers. 
Here is the gist of what we have found: 


CU icine growers have been dusting their crops 


In buying a sprayer, the first decision a farmer 
must make is, “What type machine should I buy to 
spray my cotton acreage?” 

With no more than 50 acres of cotton, growers 
have found that a 2-row machine that can be at- 
tached to the tractor culti@ator is usually the best 
buy. Everyone with whom we talked said that with 
this small cotton acreage, a farmer would make a 
mistake if he didn’t use a sprayer attachment on his 
cultivator. He can then cultivate while he is making 
the three applications for early-season control. With 
a spray rig of this type, an extra 2-row attachment 
can be purchased, so that 4 rows may be sprayed 
at a time after the crop has been laid-by. This is 
especially needed for late-season control of insects. 

Farmers told us that the 2-row spray rig works 
well on the cultivator. “The plants are well covered 
with spray,” said one man, “and you don’t miss a 
plant..The only way you could miss one would be 
to plow it out.” 

When a grower has as many as 75 to 125 acres 
of cotton, he will need a 4-row sprayer. This ma- 
chine can also be mounted on a cultivator, so that 
2 rows can be cultivated while 4 rows are sprayed. 
You can also get extensions to this size and type 
spray rig that will allow you to spray as many as 
8 rows after the cultivating job is completed. W. D. 


Miller, Falls County, Tex., says, “We use a 4-row 
rig while cultivating, and an 8-row job later.” 

The grower who has more than 125 acres of cot- 
ton will need a 6- to 8-row sprayer. With this type 
machine, cultivation and spraying are usually sepa- 
rate operations. 

High-mount sprayers which are especially well 
adapted to spraying and cultivating at the one oper- 
ation are gaining in popularity. They are also well 
adapted to late-season insect control because they 
are high enough to clear tall cotton. 


A sprayer is no better than its pump. The pump 
is the heart of the machine, and quite often its 
weakest link. Be sure the machine you buy is 
equipped with a sturdy, serviceable pump if you 
want to avoid trouble. Ben F. Hall, Kaufman 
County, Tex., told us, “We have been spraying for 
two seasons now, and have our fourth pump. The 
pump has given more trouble than anything else 
on the job.” 

One distributor of sprayers reported that out of 
200 dealers, 12 had had trouble with pumps. All 
12 of them were located in sandy areas. Sand wears 
out a pump. Be sure the pump has a filter that is 
adequate for the type of water you must use, and 
that it will take out the abrasive materials that 
cause the pump to wear out. Pump manufacturers 
have found that even a 100 mesh screen will not 
take out the very fine particles that are found in the 
water many farmers are forced to use. Some are 
turning to felt filters to help solve the grit problem. 


The most effective and economical pump for 
cotton sprayers seems to be of the gear type. Pumps 
made of bronze or rust-resistant steel give the best 
service. It does not pay to try to save money by 
using a cheap pump. If a grower has been having 
serious trouble with the pump on his sprayer, he 
can replace it with a more- serviceable one. It is 
not necessary to discard the entire spray rig. 


In spraying cotton it is quite important to put 
the poison spray where it belongs. Plants must be 
covered thoroughly with spray material. This re- 
quires that the drop and nozzle structure of the 
spray machine be flexible. Growers say they want 
a machine that will allow them to set either one, 
two, or three nozzles to the row so they will give 
thorough coverage of the plant. 

When three nozzles to the row are used, it is im- 
portant that the difference in level of nozzles should 
not be more than 6 or 7 inches. By this we mean 
that side nozzles should not be more than 6 or 7 
inches lower than center nozzle. This is important 
to insure complete coverage of the upper third of the 


plant where the insects do most of their damage. 

Cotton sprayers operate best when equipped with 
2- or 3-gallon nozzle tips at 60 pounds’ pressure, 
The 3-gallon tip is somewhat better than the 2-gal- 
lon tip in windy areas. Some growers have used 
1-gallon tips—at 40 pounds’ pressure. Many farm- 
ers, however, are finding that with 1-gallon tips, 
they are having to stop too often to clean nozzles, 

The hollow cone nozzle is the only type to use 
for cotton spraying. Where farmers use the fan- , 
type nozzle for spraying weeds, they sometimes 
attempt to use them for cotton spraying. It is a 
big mistake. With the fan-type nozzle, spray drop- 
lets are coarser, and spray is applied straight down, 
The cone type, which costs only about 30 cents a 
nozzle more, gives much better distribution of the 
spray and less burning. It applies spray in such a 
way that it boils and rolls into the cotton, hitting 
plants from several angles. Spray is applied not 
only as the machine approaches the plant, but also 
as it pulls away. 


Chemicals used in cotton sprays are hard on - 
hose. Therefore, it is important that the hose on 
sprayer be stout enough to stand the operating 
pressure of machine, and also be chemical-resistant, 

Farmers like cotton sprayers that are easy to 
handle. They want the pressure and regulator 
gauges and cut-off valve to be within easy sight and 
reach of operator. One farmer told us, “Another 
thing we need is a spray rig that can be raised and 
lowered while in operation.” 

A cotton sprayer can be a very awkward ma- 
chine to maneuver. Not long ago a farmer friend 
damaged his machine in getting it through the gate. 
Of course, it happened right when it was needed 
most. For these reasons, the sprayer boom should 
not be rigid for more than two rows. The other 
sections should be hinged so they can be folded 
up. A long boom is quite likely to be damaged 
unless it is properly hinged. 

In general, the boom and drops on a cotton 
sprayer should be flexible enough for proper ad- 
justments under all situations a grower may meet. 

Look to see where tank rack is placed on ma- 
chine. It should be positioned so as not to damage 
late or full-grown cotton. It should be strong 
enough to withstand wear and rough treatment. 

Summing up, the spray rig as a whole should 
have 1) adequate strength, 2) flexibility to do a 
complete spraying job, and 3) clearance to do a 
good job without damaging the crop. 

The. final word on buying a sprayer is: Dont 
try to save too much money: A low cost machine, 
if of poor construction, can be expensive. 
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good rig! 
DEPENDABLE 


for all Light Hauling Jobs 
You'll get all the extra jobs done 
faster, easier and cheaper by 
using a Cushman Truckster. The 
Truckster takes the place of the 
extra farm hand, 75 m. p. gallon, 
up to 35 m.p.h. This year do as 
more farmers are doing every 
year—by putting a dependable 
Cushman Truckster to work 
for you. 
Write for new FREE illustrated literature 
See your nearest Cushman Dealer 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 


950 No. 21st St LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Standard 


GARDEN Anp T 
SMALL FARM &I'¢ 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, 
-— Tr Fruit 8 A 


FOUR MODELS 
Caltivate Ample Power for Field, 


and Truck 





RIDE or WALK 





Steel or Rubber Tires 
HighWheels—Enclosed Gears 
Y TERMS 
Write for Easy Paying Plan 


and Free Catalog 


STANDARD EN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
691 West 26th Street 


Ineed 500 Men 


fo wear 


SAMPLE 
SUITS 


Pay No Money— 
Send No Money 


My values in made-to-measure 
suits are so sensational, thou- 
sands of men order when they 
see the actual garments. I make 
it oa for you to get your own 

it to wear and shoow—MAKE 
MONEY IN FULL or SPARE 
TIME IN THIS EASY WAY! 


My Planis Amazing 


Just take a few orders at my low 
money-saving prices — that’s 
all! Get your own personal suit 
to wear and show—make money 
fast taking orders. No experi- 


ence needed. Sparetimepays big. 
You pay no money, now or any time. 


MAIL COUPON! 


Rush this Sas today fo 
facts and BI SAMPLE - KIT 
containing more than 100 fine 
in all popular weights 
and shades. Be one of the 500 
top-notchers I need to wear, 
show, and take orders for my 
DAY! 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
Dept. C-223, 500 S. Throop Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 


3263 Como Avenue 
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PROGRESS FAILORING CO., Dept. C-223 | 

I 5 Throop St., Chicago 7, | 

roree I WANT A SAMPLE, SUIT TO WEAR ! 
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MISTAKES 
I Have Made 


(February Prize Letters ) 


WE bought too many things on 
easy terms. We first bought a 
home, then some appliances for the 
home, and then a new pickup. All 
this was within two years. We were 
not making a lot of money—just 
enough to meet the monthly install- 
ments. Then there was a death in 
the family, and besides the expenses, 
the time lost from our work made us 
get behind with payments, and it is 
so hard to catch up. It is hard to 
resist getting the things you want, 
but it is harder to pay for them. My 
advice is if you can’t pay cash, buy 
only one thing at a time. 

Mrs. F. M. J., Texas. 


Dropping my hospital insurance 
was my worst mistake. I discon- 
tinued the policy one month before 
my two boys became sick. The doctor 
said the older boy was going to have 
rheumatic fever if his tonsils weren’t 
removed. My husband is out of work, 
so we can't raise the money to have 
this simple operation performed. If 
I had continued paying the small 
amount my policy called for, the 
company would have the operation 
to pay for; and I wouldn’t have to 
worry for fear that I can’t raise 
money for the operation in time to 
prevent worse sickness. 

Mrs. G. L., Georgia. 


Underestimating danger of fire 
was our biggest mistake. We have 
never taken any active fire preven- 
tion measures. One night we awoke 
to find a costly new outbuildirg 
ablaze. K contained 2 bales’ of un- 
ginned cotton, 20 bushels of cane 
seed, and one-season-old brooding 
equipment. We were unable to save 
any of it. Though we'll never know 
how it caught, we will always blame 
those few heartbreaking minutes on 
our own carelessness. A large part 
of our year’s work was lost. 

Mrs. B. L., South Carolina. 


I ordered through classified 
section of my newspaper some cattle 
that seemed to be a bargain. It said, 
“if check accompanies order, dis- 
count will be given.” It tyrned out 
that the whole thing was a swindle. 
Of course this was turned over to the 
FBI, and a man and woman were 
convicted and sentenced, but I lost 
a considerable sum. This taught me 
a lesson—to know with whom I’m 
dealing before making transactions or 
order only through publications that 
guarantee the reliability of their ad- 
vertisers. W. I. W., North Carolina. 


Neglecting my car brakes was 
my biggest mistake. I couldn’t stop 
my car quickly enough, crashed into 
a car in front of me, broke my wind- 
shield, and the splintered glass cut 
a gash in my small son’s head. This 
mistake caused me endless expense 
and worry. The scar on his forehead 
will always remind me of an accident 
I could have prevented. 

Mrs. D. A. W., Louisiana. 
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(Pronounced: Spray Jet) 


FLAT FAN OR CONE NOZZLE? 


Here’s the story ... 





Sprajet CONE NOZZLES—Designed 
og spraying insecticides on cotton and 
other row crops, Spayet Cone Nozzles 
deliver a misty cone-shaped spray. The 
“boiling action” of this spray pattern 
envelopes your plant. You can use one, 
two, or three cone nozzles per row, de- 
pending on the size of the crop. Your 
dealer has Cone Tips available 
to fit your present nozzles. And he has 
them in all standard sizes, too, so you 
can control the amount of application 
per acre. Tip orifices on Sprajet Cone 
Nozzles are recessed for protection. 





LOOK FOR THESE FEATURES 





Sprajet FLAT FAN NOZZLES—Cover 
a wide area with a fan-like spray. 
Actual field tests prove how effective 
this spray pattern is in chemical weed 
control. As with all the Flat 
Fan Tip will fit any nozzle body. You 
need only one set of nozzles. But you 
can get both bug control and weed 
control with these nozzles if you have 
two sets of tips—Cone and Flat 
Fan. Your dealer has both these tips in 
a variety of sizes. This selection makes it 
possible for you to regulate your spray- 
ing to the speed and pressure you want. 


NO DIRT CAN REACH A 
TIP 

The reason that no clogging dirt par- 
ticles can reach a Sptajet tip is be- 
cause the screen is always locked to 
the tip! This gives you the same pro- 
tection while you are cleaning the 
screen as when spraying. “Screens 
locked in-means dirt locked out.” 


Spajet HAS ONE — NOT TWO 
SEALING SURFACES 

Because of _Sptajet one piece threaded 
tip assembly, there is only one—not 
two sealing surfaces. This reduces the 
possibility of nozzle leaks by 50%. 


When you buy your sprayer, examine the nozzles and insist on Spat. 


HELPFUL HINTS FOR SPRAYERS 


Spe Nozzles are the heart of your spraying 
rig. So inspect your nozzles now, in plenty of 
time before spraying season starts. Check these 
points: 
1. Nozzle Screens — Brush grit nd clogging 
substances from screens. Then soak your 


screens in gasoline or kerosene. Remove 
and brush dry. 

2. Nozzle Spray Pattern— Run water 
through your sprayer and see if you get 
the proper spray pattern. The only cor- 
rection for a faulty spray pattern is new 


Sprajet tips. 


e 
e% FLo-GuIDE CATALOG, AND PRICES 


WRITE ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
701 McGee, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


every _S/ajet Nozzie 's HAND TESTED 


Cone Nozzles ¢ Flat Fan Nozzles « 
and Single Swivel Nozzles « 


Check Valves © Venturi Check Valves 


Line Strainers « 
Double and Single Swivel Nozzle Adaptors « 





Double 
Thioseal 
Hand Valves 


Suction Strainers ¢ 


Venturi Suction Valves ¢ 
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The 
Only 
Spark Plug 
With... 

Patented CORALOX Insulator 


AC Spark Plugs fire better and last 
longer in tractors, trucks and cars, be- 
cause CORALOX has these advan- 
tages over previous insulators: 





e 10 times greater electrical insulation 
at high temperatures. 


4 times greater heat conductivity. 
3 times greater strength. 
Does not attract oxide coating. 


Gets hot quicker to burn away oil 
and wet carbon deposits. 


Your implement dealer, or any 
dealer who displays the orange 
and blue AC double bull’s-eye 
sign, can supply you. 


~ 
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AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





Should I Buy Second-Hand 





Farm Equipment? 


* 





“This tractor,” the salesman is saying, “has just had a complete 


motor overhaul job and will be sold with a 30-day guarantee.” 


By Harold Benford 


Associate Editor 


HOULD I buy that used tractor 

my neighbor has for sale? Or had 
I better try to get a new one? What 
about that used hay baler and com- 
bine ! saw advertised for sale? 

These are questions that farmers 
are asking more and more as equip- 
ment prices go higher and allocations 
of materials to produce farm equip- 
ment are being reduced. 

In our visits with good farmers we 
have asked them this question: “What 
do you suggest about buying second- 
hand equipment?” Here is a sum- 
mary of their answers: 

1. Be very careful in buying used 
equipment. You may be getting some 
other man’s troubles. 

2. It’s better in buying used equip- 
ment to examine it before it has been 
repainted. A new paint job may hide 
lots of things that would be noticed 
before painting. 

3. Know your equipment or get a 
good mechanic you know to check 
used equipment before buying. 

4. It’s always a good idea to buy 
through your local equipment dealer. 
Money spent for his service in exam- 
ining and appraising used equipment 
will be well spent. A local dealer may 
be especially helpful in buying used 
equipment some place other than 
your community. 

5. It’s always important to know 
original owner of equipment if pos- 


sible, and know how equipment has 
been serviced and handled. 

6. Can this used equipment you 
are interested in be bought new? If 
so, compare prices. What’s the nor- 
mal length of life? How long has the 
used equipment beer used? How 
many more years of good service may 
be expected from it? 

7. Some machines have lots of 
fast-moving parts that require special 
care and service. Therefore, be care. 
ful when considering buying such 
machines second-hand. 

8. Are repairs available in your 
community for the used machine you 
are considering? Some old equipment 
may be out of production and repair 
parts hard to find. Is there a dealer 
for this machine in your community? 
In the case of tractors, some of the 
newer attachments may not work well 
on an old tractor. 

9. Will this equipment do your 
job? If possible, visit neighbors who 
have had experience with the ma- 
chine you are considering. 

10. Buy used equipment on a trial 
basis. This is always a good plan to 
follow. Have a written agreement 
prepared to avoid misunderstanding, 

Often bargains may be found in 
used equipment. A farmer buys a tool 
and soon finds it’s not what he needs, 
A change in farming plans as from 
row crops to livestock may release 
good equipment. There is always 
good used equipment for sale. But 
care always needs to be exercised in 
buying it. 


Happy, Busy, Useful Old Folks 


(February Prize Letter) 


ADDY, Cooper Walters, who is 
75 years old, often tells us that 
he is going to live to be as old as 
Methuselah; and let me say that his 


| wife and seven children would be 


very happy if that could come true. 


He helped to harvest the crop and 
looks forward to planting another 
one this spring. Not a moment of use- 
less idleness finds him content. His 
life is fully satisfying when he can be 
doing something for himself or others. 


Though he is old and not so nimble, 
he does carpentry frequently and can 
walk 3 miles any day as fast as sok 
diers at double time. 
“God has been good to me,” I often 
hear him remark when friends com- 
ment on his youthful movement an 
outlook on life. He teaches the adult 
Sunday school class at our little cout 
try church. His prayer and hope is t0 
see his children, one and all, grow 
up to be fine, Christian men and wom 
en and do what they can to make this 
world a better place in which to live. 
Betty O. Lewis, Mississipph 
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GRAVE LY Tractor 


Offers 20 Tools to Save You Work! 
Rugged, dependable POWER for day-in 
and day-out plowing, mowing, cultivat- 
ing—20 jobs in all! With the powerful 
5-HP Gravely Tractor, metal muscles do 
your toughest jobs—better, faster . .. 
with less work! 

All-gear drive, power reverse. Field tested for 
31 years. Only the Gravely does so many jobs 


so well! 


‘Power vs Drudgery’’ tells how to put 


POWER to work for you! Write today! 


GRAVELY: 


BOX 239 DUNBAR, W VA 
FIELD- TESTED FOR 31 YEARS 
















QUICK CONVERSION OF FARM TRUCKS 
ro Dump Trucks wits 
CONVERTO picUPac HOIST 





A DUMP TRUCK THE LOW COST WAY 


+ for all hauling and dumping jobs your 
12, %, and 1 ton trucks can perform. The 
picUPac elevates loads to a 47° angle in sec- 
onds, hauls and dumps grain, hay, sand, gravel, 
etc. Comes equipped with either electrically 
driven or manually operated Blackhawk Pump, 
converts your pickup, platform, stake or grain 
body to a dump. Install it yourself by follow- 
ing simple illustrated instructions. Ask your 


truck dealer for details. 


Convent 


MANUFACTURING CO. Cambridge City, ind 





WRITE FOR 


FREE FOLDER 








EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 


If you have trouble with plates that slip, rock and 
cause sofe gums—try Brimms Plasti-Liner. One 
application makes plates fit snugly without powder 
or paste, because Brimms Plasti-Liner hardens per- 
manently to your plate. It relines and refits loose 
plates in a way no powder or paste can do. Even on 
old rubber plates you get good results six months 
to ayear orlonger. YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! Sim- 
ply lay soft strip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome 
upper or lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy 
to use, tasteless, odorless, harmless to you and your 
plates. Removable as directed. Money back if not 
completely satisfied. SEND NO MONEY. Order a $1.25 
package to reline one plate. Pay your postman when 
he delivers. Or send money now and save C. O. D. 
charges. Sample of plate cleaner FREE. Also avail- 
able at leading drug stores. PLASTI-LINER COMPANY, 
Buffalo 11, N. Y., Dept, 108-A. 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 
THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 





WORM PIGS 
¢q SAFELY IN ONE DAY 


Mix With Slop or Feed 
DR. LEGEAR’S 


HOG WORM 
POWDER 





OR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO.. ST. LOUIS. MO. 





What’s the Law? 
By Dwight Whitwell 


TENANT rented a 3,000-acre 
-& ranch on Oct. 16, for one year. 
When the year was out, because of a 
wet season, the tenant had been un- 
able to gather 160 acres of cotton 
and 135 acres of maize. The next 
day after the rent contract expired 
the ranch owner turned his stock into 
the field and it completely destroyed 
the crops. The tenant sued the land- 
owner for damages. The case went 
to the Supreme Court of Texas, and 
that court said that there was no rule 
of law to authorize the renter to hold 
the land after his rent contract had 
expired in order to complete gather- 
ing of his crops. 

The ‘court said that it was just the 
tenant’s misfortune that he had been 
unable to gather the crop before the 
contract ran out. The court went on 
to explain that where a rent con- 
tract provides a definite date for ex- 
piration that all rights of the tenant 
cease on that date. But if the rent 
contract is uncertain as to the exact 
date it is to expire, then the law gives 
a tenant a reasonable time to com- 
plete the gathering of his crops. This 
kind of situation can cause a whole 
lot of trouble unless landlords and 
tenants have definite agreements as 
to the length of time given tenant to 
complete gathering a crop. 

Editor's Note.—Another practical ex- 
ample of how the law applies to farm 
problems will appear next month. 


Better Bacon Cures 


ACON dry-cured with pure salt 

to a salt content of 4 per cent de- 
veloped rancidity in freezer storage 
at zero degrees F. more rapidly than 
similarly stored uncured pork sides, 
says the USDA. Smoking, lessened 
rancidity considerably. After 35 
weeks, cured sides were rancid, 
whereas uncured sides and those both 
cured and smoked still had a moder- 
ately desirable flavor of fat. How- 
ever, tests showed that samples that 
were both cured and smoked were 
not as sound as uncured samples. 
When uncured sides stored 35 weeks 
were cured and smoked, they were 
fourd to be equal in palatability to, 
and in better condition than, smoked 
sides stored 35 weeks. 


Poultry Manure 


Improvers 


HE Florida Experiment Station 

advises that the fertilizing value 
of poultry manure may be greatly in- 
creased by mixing 2 pounds super- 
phosphate and 1 pound of muriate 
of potash with 100 pounds manure. 
Such a manure thus supplemented is 
equivalent to about 500 pounds of 
4-8-4. The station further says that 
if the manure contains a heavy pro- 
portion of shavings, sawdust, etc., to 
mix 10 pounds of 4-8-8 or 3-8-8 to 
each 100 pounds of manure instead 
of the potash and superphosphate. 
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Before you buy... 





One look inside’ the handsome 
Remington ‘‘500 Series’’ 22 rifles 
will show you why they’re such 
an unbeatable value. For in- 
stance, the bolt has two extrac- 
tors and separate ejector. No 
chance for stuck cartridge cases! 


Notice the doublelocking lugs. 
They mean years more fun with 
a Remington ... maintain cor- 
rect head spacing for fine accu- 


The bolt has double cocking 
cams... the smoothest type of 
bolt action made. Doubly safe, 
too! Red firing indicator signals 
when rifle is cocked. Red dot 
shows when safety is off. 


No other low-priced 22’s give 
you so many double value fea- 
tures. So for a lifetime of shoot- 
ing fun, see the Remington ‘‘500 
Series’’ 22 rifles soon ...made by 
America’s oldest gunmakers. 





racy through the years. 










© REGED ANRC SENSE MIDNA SR NSIS 2 


IDEAL FOR BEGINNERS—Mode! 510, easy loading, 
bolt action single shot. Shoots short, long and long 
rifle cartridges. 









FINE FOR HUNTING—Mode! 511, sturdy bolt action 
box magazine repeater. Holds seven shots. Shoots all 
three sizes of 22's. 


BIG CAPACITY—Model 512, bolt action repeater with 
tubular magazine that holds 22 short ,17 long or 15 long 
rifle cartridges. Fine accuracy. 
















3EASY ROL wince 
im Pm Rolls of unrolls wire. 
> 80 rods in 3 minutes. 


Pm Only one reel required. 
> Write for full details. 


WIRE WINDER MFG. CO., Mendota 8, II! 


Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


BARGAIN oe PRICES —-wrie r | 


‘ot "on talog. Will > 100 Seeds 
Swiss Giant Pansy. Mixed Col - cs re E 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nockserd, nnnote 


When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘“‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth hove suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate dropped, 
slipped or wobbled at just the wrong time. Do 
not live in fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. Does 
not sour. Checks “plate odor’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
















Send 3¢ Stamp for hao 
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The Clipper 27 cleaner with treater 
and elevator, is an ideal unit for on- 
the-farm cleaning and treating. 


\4 EANER 


he scientific cleaning and treating of seed, on-the-farm, has 
pen proved to be an effective way in which to increase farm 
Products. : 

Clipper, the oldest and most repeated name on any seed 
cleaner, makes the model 27 and the model 2B Special. 
Designed for exclusive on-the-farm operation they will be 
of interest to you. Write today for fully descriptive literature, 
in color. 

* 


Both farm models can be fitted or furnished with the elevator 
extension, which elevates to a height of 6’ 10”. 


CLIPP 


DISTRIBUTORS 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., for 80 
years the leader, fas a few 


select areas opey to good Large Clipper machines, of big capacity and great versa- 


istri Is. tility, are built, and are used with utmost satisfaction when- 
ng oo — ever seed is cleaned and treated commercially. 
will be treated in omg y e 
Address H. Cartem Hurst, A. Write today for free literature and 
T. Ferrell & Co.,) Saginaw, other infofmation of vital interest to 
Mich. VY every fahper. 







CLIPPER 


GRAin « 















$460 


AND GLAM CLEANERS 














RANGER Aowas 


TRY THIS REMARKABLE NEW ASGROW BEAN 
it gives you both QUANTITY and QUALITY 


Brave) arta sYom ollie cor taremal(ecccelirmelamentomarttmautthiaraae 
Ranger keeps on and on with pods of fine quality 
fresh. frozen or canned. 


elt) mele C62 me Se. k ae) 2 oem en | 
CAN READILY GET IT FOR YOU 


from 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 


NY « Ind opolis 25 «+ Los Angeles 21 


2 « Cambridge 


Milford, Con « Ooklond 4 «+ San Antonio 6 








One-man combines harvesting wheat in South England, late August 195], 


Surprises on British Farms 


By Alexander Nunn, Executive Editor 


@ NE of our first big surprises in 

the British Isles last summer 
came when we realized that all their 
farms are not small. Somehow, we 
had always thought of English and 
Scotch and Irish farms as gardened 
farms of 1 or 2 acres to small fields. 
There are many small farms; there 
are also many rather large farms. In 
1947, for example, the latest year for 
which we could get figures, agricul- 
tural holdings in the United King- 
dom were broken down as follows: 


a Re 98,703 
5 to 15 acres........... ....110,097 







15 to 50 acres...... .... 136,038 
ke og 83,044 
100 to 300 acres.. aes CLE 
Over 300 acres.................... 15,167 


With total farm acreage a little 
more than 48 million acres, this fig- 
ures about 92 acres per “hold- 
ing.” Smallest farm we visited was 
180 acres; largest, about 7,000. Ac- 
tually, these farms are even larger 
than they seem. These farmers are 
obliged to farm their acres much 
more intensively than we farm ours. 
On a total land area about the size 
of Georgia and Alabama live 50,519,- 
000 people. As compared with the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
has about 11 persons per square mile 
for every 1 person in this country. 

A small farm of 2 or 3 acres in 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, part 
of it perhaps under glass, is quite 
different from 2 or 3 acres in corn or 
wheat over here, or even cotton. Of 
roughly 13 million acres in tilled 
crops, 900,000 in 1947 were in fruits 
and vegetables. Irish potatoes would 
add another 1,330,000 acres. Pota- 
toes yield about 8 tons an acre, com- 
pared to a U. S. average of 7 tons. 
Wheat yields average about 35 bush- 


els an acre; oats and barley a little 
less. Our national wheat yield jg 
about 17 bushels an acre. 

Second surprise to us was the 
rapid mechanization of farms. In 
1946, with 525,000 “holdings,” there 
were about 211,000 tractors and 
585,000 horses. Mechanization since 
then seems to have continued at a 
rapid rate. In more than 1,000 miles 
of farm travel in Ireland, Scotland, 
and England, we saw very few horses 
at work; we saw many tractors in the 
fields. Small grain harvest was at 


its peak in August and September, 


while we were there. We saw more 
binders than combines, but it was 
easy to tell that combines were in- 
creasing in numbers. 

We did find what we expected to 
see in types of farming. British agri- 
culture is built on livestock produced 
on pasture, hay, and silage. Hogs 
and chickens are limited in numbers 
for they eat too much grain. Egg 
ration in England is one per person 
per week. Milk cows, beef animals; 
and sheep are everywhere. Dual- 
purpose cattle are the most popular, 
with Shorthorns leading all other 


breeds. Before World War II, 71 . 


per cent of the British farmer’s in- 
come came from livestock products. 
Need for grain for human food dur- 
ing the war forced that percentage 
down, but it is still above 55 per 
cent. Farm crops furnish a little 
more than a quarter of total farm 
income, vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
etc., about a sixth. 

Next month I should like to report 
on farm practices that I saw, such 
as “leys,” uphill-and-down row crop- 
ping, soil building, and trench silage 
without ensilage cutters. 


Saving oats by the old hand methods on an English farm. Note 
Photo by The Times, London, 


two-wheeled cart at right. 
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on 
“EVEN THE CHICKENS 
— «RNOW THE DIFFERENCE" 


keystone 
poultry 






< for the sign of the win- 

-and insiston Keystone 
Poultry Netting. It’s a profit 
winner for poultrymen, too, 
because it’s easy to erect... 
lasts longer... gives extra 
protection. 





Keystone Improved Poultry 
Netting is precision built, 
hasuniform mesh. The tight- 
wrap, reverse twist means 
extra strength. It stretches 
easily without sagging or 
bagging... is easy to handle 
and erect, and Keystone gal- 
vanizing assures long, rust- 
protection. 


If your dealer doesn’t have 
it—ask him to order it for 
you today. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


Red Brand fence, Red Top steel posts, 
gates, Keymesh for plaster and con- 
crete reinforcing 





More SCRAP today 
Means More STEEL 
tomorrow 
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Here is part of crowd attending Belt-Wide Cotton Mechanization Con- 
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National Cotton Council Photo, 


eS 









ference at Chickasha, Okla., watching a cotton stripper demonstration. 


Cotton Turns to Machinery 


What is the future of cotton farming in the South? How 
much mechanization is good? What can more mechaniza- 
tion do? What’s holding up complete mechanization? 
Speakers at the fifth annual Belt-Wide Mechanization Con- 
ference at Chickasha, Oka., came up with some guides. 


OTTON farms were underpow- 
ered and underlabored in 1951. 
This resulted in production of exces- 
sive weed and grass seed, which starts 
us in the hole in 1952 toward produc- 
tion of another needed big crop of 
cotton. Our cotton labor supply is at 
the bottom and going lower. The pull 
of industry, Armed Services, the child 
labor law, migration from cotton 
areas, shift of cotton production to 
scarce labor areas indicates less labor 
will be available to do the job in 1952. 
We must have increased production 
per worker. To do this, tractors and 
other tools must be available more 
than ever before. Dr. C. R. Sayre, 
Delta & Pine Land Co. 


Cotton mechanization is essen- 
tial if American farmers are to main- 
tain their foreign market outlets and 
keep mills abroad supplied with 
enough U. S. cotton. Foreign nations 
have plenty of labor and very low 
wages, desire to grow more cotton as 
prices increase, and can market a 
product reasonably competitive with 
our own. Efficient use of machinery 
and application of scientific farming 
practices offer the only substantial 
hope this country has in continuing 
to supply large quantities of cotton to 
the world. E. D. White, ECA’s Food 

and Agricultural Division. 


We find 750,000 tons of steel 
will be required to make enough farm 
equipment for agriculture to meet its 
high crop mobilization goals in 1952. 
Against this requirement, NPA allo- 
cated in the fourth quarter of last 
year 587,000 tons of steel and 544,- 
000 tons for the first quarter of 1952. 
If allocations are not increased, there 
will be a “very dangerous curve 
downward in production.” Copper 
and aluminum, both vital to farm ma- 
chinery making, are in even shorter 
supply than steel. A. King McCord, 

Oliver Corporation. 


Industry is developing equip- 
ment for application of chemicals, 
both as a cultivator or planter attach- 


ment or as a separate unit. High-level 
sprayers are under development for 
use in later stages of weevil control 
and defoliation. Since mechanical 
picking makes it undesirable to have 
the earth ridged on the row, the high 
speed sweeps are designed so as not 
to throw dirt excessively. Liquid fer- 
tilizers, such as anhydrous ammonia, 
are now being more widely used. 
These are fast-operating and are lit- 
erally blown into the ground. Cotton- 
stalk destruction is being studied with 
a view to achieving greater destruc- 
tion, both of the stalk and root. This 
would permit faster decomposition, 
eliminate cultivation nuisance, and 
aid in insect control. J. L. Hipple, 

IHC Engineer. 


We need a precision planter 
to check the cotton or allow spacing 
to save seed and permit use of pre- 
emergence chemical weed control. 
We need a fertilizer attachment on a 
planter that will place fertilizer 2 
inches to the side and 2 inches below 
the seed level as we plant. 

Joe H. Scott, Jr., County Agent, 
Dunklin County, Mo. 


Is it more profitable to maintain 

a resident labor force or go further 
into mechanization and depend on 
transient or off-farm labor, with all its 
uncertainties, to meet peak require- 
ments? In one study, on a nonmech- 
anized plantation, 160 hours of man 
labor were necessary to grow and har- 
vest a bale of cotton. On the com- 
pletely mechanized unit, with aver- 
age weather, this can be reduced to 
about 30 hours of man labor. The real 
crux of the problem, however,. re- 
volves around the 20 hours of. hand 
labor still needed for weed control. 
Net cost of producing cotton, exclud- 
ing land and management and de- 
ducting value of seed, was about 8 
cents per pound less with the com- 
pletely mechanized system than with 
the partially mechanized one, and 14 
cents less than on the nonmechanized 
plantation. Grady B. Crowe, 
USDA economist. 











to better plowing 


with HESTER 


Disc Side Plows 


Hester Disc Side Plows are the 


' big answer to faster, lower-cost 


plowing. You look forward — see 
what you're doing. Result? Faster, 
uniform plowing over hard and soft 
ground. Plow depth is adjusted 
from seat, no stopping. No extras 
needed to terrace, break new 
ground — even uproot small trees! 
More planting room, because you 
plow closer to fences, into corners. 
Soil better pulverized — so better 
yields. More acres per gallon, more 
acres per day, because draft is 
light, requiring less power, gas and 
oil.. Upkeep low. 


See your Hester Disc Side Plow 
Dealer or write Hester Plow Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. Give tractor make 
& model, dealer’s name & address. 


More Acres Per Gallon 
—More Acres Per Day 





Hester 2-Dise Side Plow on a Farmall **C." 
The Hester Frame is electrically welded. 
Dise Boxes sealed against grit and 
equipped with Timken Roller Bearings 
and Zerk Fittings for pressure lubrication. 


DISC SIDE 


HES TER teres 
pit d ROW CROP 


TRACTORS 
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That’s what those who have seen it 
are saying ABOUT THE AMAZING... 


wn 
f 28 REVOLUTIONARY ! 








It’s a worthy comparison to the famous Vulcan 


pulverizers . . . Roderick Lean spike tooth and spring 
tooth harrows, disc harrows, rotary hoes and the 
equally popular Harvey farm elevator, hammer mills 


and corn shellers. THIS 1S IT! 


0 
IT's 
MODERN! 


qt 





LIGHTWEIGHT 9 HP 
D/ISSTON CHAIN SAW 
thal handles ANY woodculling Job! 


with detailed specifications 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


258C Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


Send for illustrated literature 








Here’s the power chain 
saw you’ve been waiting 
for, a rugged production 
tool you can carry under 
your arm—the new DA-211 
2 cylinder, 9 hp Intermedi- 
ate Disston Chain Saw, 
with Mercury gasoline 
engine. Cut all your fence 
posts, firewood, building 
timbers for that new shed 
this winter—cut ’em in the 
time it used to take you 
just to think about it. Or 
cut yourself a slice of extra 
income these slack months 
by producing vitally needed 
pulpwood or mine props. 


By the Makers 
of the Famous 
Disston Hand Saw 


CALL YOUR DISSTON 
DEALER TODAY FOR 
A DEMONSTRATION 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 





| WANT EVERY READER 


m of this Paper to have my big new 


SENSATION TOMATO 

“KING OF THE EARLIES” 
Big solid, scarlet fruit, disease 
resistant, heavy mn] oo for 


table or canning. 
BP postal today for 125 cae FREE 
RH. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Dept. 730, Rockford, IL. 


of Seed and Nursery Catalog. 
cour Water from Well, Stream, Pond 


to Tobacco Beds, Truck Patches, ete. 




















MEN! WHY BUY YOUR NEXT SUIT? 


GET ITAS A BONUS «= 


ary tocar «tylah new slt—beaati- 
Spy Sotered 
it-Shari 


cial to — 
our beauti 

to friends, and take 
Tats to $11. — Tg! Perfect ft and big values. 









our measure—on our 
Bonus Pian. Also spe- 

ts offer. All you dois show 2 
ul fabrics and latest fashions 
their orders. Keep 







customer 
d or money back. 








Many home and garden uses. Pumps 
2400 GPH; or 360 G 75’ high; or 
1500 GPH from 25’ va, Use your %& 







HP motor or engine. %” Stainless 
Bett; Oll-less Bearing. D NOT 
CLOG! 1” inlet; %” outlet tpatd 







if cash with order. (West of Mis- 
sissippi, add 50c.) Guaranteed. 


LABAWCO pPUMPSSG 95 
. 


Belle Mead 41, New Jersey 


tod: 
and 














SEND No MONEY— Ger FREE Outfit 
We furnish complete selling outfit of over 
100 big actual samples, full Sher le A ned 
sone and all sup ~t ins swell well depiay v- 
eling case. ‘Absolute! rite for it 
ae start 4, bones Suit or Pants 


oO. KT TAILORING CO.) ‘ 







at once. Act now. 


«» Dept. 92, Chicago 6, 





What Makes a Good Livestock Auction? 


(Continued from page 82A) 


of them insist on good weighing con- 
ditions—that is, no feed or water in 
the sellers’ pens. Others are touchy 
about the amount of rough handling 
that goes on. 

Feeder buyers are usually looking 
for a sizable number of fairly uni- 
form animals, Extreme variation in 
numbers and quality of stock at the 
smaller auctions discourages profes- 
sional feeders. It places much of the 
feeder buying in the hands of order 
buyers and dealers. Competition 
from slaughter and stocker interests 
usually insures a good price for feed- 
er animals. 

Stocker buyers are an unpredict- 
able factor. Dealers are always pres- 
ent to pick up stocker animals. But 
a good sale requires a number of 
ranchers or farmers willing to com- 
pete for breeding stock. 


Personal ethics — 15 Points. 
Important but hard to describe is the 
personality and integrity of the man- 
ager. It is a pleasure to do business 
with some fellows. You will go 40 
miles farther to keep from doing 
business with others. 

An auction operator as a starter, 
as an order buyer, or as a stocker 
buyer takes an active part in bidding. 
Is he strengthening the market or is 
he trying to pick up some bargains?. 
The auction manager sells some of 
his own livestock through the ring. 
Does he start prices higher on his 
own stock, does the auctioneer work 
harder to get top prices, and are sales 
made at the most favorable time? 

To rate 15 points, I believe that 
an auction operator should operate 
as a commission agent. He should 
neither buy nor sell in his own ring. 
As for personality, it is probably a lot 
less important than integrity. He 
should be friendly and courteous to 
all the buyers and sellers in the 
same way that any businessman 
should be courteous. 


Efficiency—15 Points. Did you 
ever sit in a line for an hour or more 
under a hot sun waiting to unload 
your livestock? If you did, you prob- 
ably would not give the auction a 
top rating for efficiency. Did you 
ever wait an equal period for your 
check as a seller or for your livestock 
as a buyer? Such delays are not 
necessary. If pickups and trailers 
can’t unload fast enough one at a 
time, then there are ways of unload- 
ing two or even three at a time. It 
is up to the manager to see that there 
are no delays. Other potential bot- 
tlenecks are inefficiencies in the ac- 
tivities of the weigher, the starter, 
the auctioneer, and the yard help. 


Handling livestock—10 Points. 
Recently I watched a yard crew 
performing its job of unloading and 
moving livestock. One man was cut- 
ting the cattle expertly with a whip, 
rarely touching an animal except on 
legs or ears, and usually just popping 
the whip. Others moved animals 
through alleys, ring, scales, and back 
to pens, expertly and quietly. They 
all used canvas slappers or light 









whips. However, there was one weal “4 
spot in the crew. In the holding “ 
just in front of the chute: loading to 
the ring was a new employee. A few 
cattle gave him trouble, possibly be. - 
cause of his own lack of skill. 
raged by his difficulties, he reversed” 
the slapper. Holding it by the can 
vas, he drove the cattle into 
chute with the foot-long stick holdi 
the slapper. Every blow left a bruiall 
At one large auction, a packer buyer 
stopped buying midway through the 
sale. He notified the auction manager ~ 
that he would buy no more until cat. — 4 
tle were handled without brug : 
To deserve top rating of 10 points, 7 
an auction should make proper use” 
of slappers, hotshots, and whips, and 
eliminate beating with clubs. 
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Comfort—10 Points. Most auc. ~ 
tions are not very comfortable. The 
front row for buyers is usually sup- 
plied with comfortable seats. But 
very few auctions have comfortable 
seats for sellers or spectators. Most 
auction facilities are used only once 
a week and this makes it uneconomi- 
cal to invest too heavily in frills, 
Clean rest rooms are all too infre- 
quent. Many sales barns are too hot 
in summer and too cold in winter, © 
This is usually due to type of con 7 
struction. About all that can reason. 
ably be asked to warrant a full 10) 
points is a place to sit down, a fair’ 
number of fans or heaters, clean rest? 
rooms, and cold drinking water. | 
















Sanitation—5 Points. Sanitation 
is hard to evaluate. Obviously it 
a good idea to keep down flies by 
spraying, but how clean should peng 
be kept? Most auctions clean thé 
ring after every sale, and it is com 
mon to change sand in the ring every 
two weeks. I don’t suppose most 
pens are cleaned more than a couple 
of times a year. 















If pens are only used one day a 
week, they dry out pretty thoroughly 
between sales. Pens with feeding fa- 
cilities used for holding cattle be- 
tween sales naturally require more 
care. Actually disease has not been 
too much of a problem for cattle, but 
hog cholera and sheep scabies have 
been troublesome. About all you can 
ask is that the auction be kept reason- 
ably sanitary with periodic spraying. 


oO ites. 


Parking—5 Points. Some park 
ing areas are poorly surfaced and 
drained and a mess when it rains. 
Loading chutes and unloading chutes 
are not separated properly from the 
main parking area. Systematic park 
ing permits the best use of space and 
therefore permits accommodation of 
more cars and trucks. Most people 
will park in orderly rows only if at 
tendants are present to make them. 


IT tlic i i 





Now that you have a’ score card, 
why don’t. you go out and rate yout 
auction? If it shows up poorly on 
several important points, tell the 
manager. Maybe he didn’t know he 
wasn’t doing it right. You can notice 
a lot of things when you rate the 
auction that you would never have 
noticed otherwise. 
















Recent experiments with Terramycin by Pfizer 
animal nutritionists point the way to a com- 
pletely new way to raise baby pigs in brooders 
(as you see in the picture). This promises to 
revolutionize hog production through larger 
litters, reduced mortality, and faster weight 
gains. Here is another example of the way 
Pfizer is contributing to better health and nu- 
trition on the farm. For a free booklet describ- 
ing these experiments to date, write us. 
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lerralmnycim 


from the worlds largest producer of antibiotics 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Headquarters for antibiotics and vitamins 
for animal health and nutrition 
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Ihe koor THAT OUT-PUZZLES THE WEATHER 


This jig-saw puzzle has paid off 
handsomely for thousands of farmers 
every time there’s been a heavy 
windstorm . . . because this highly 
practical puzzle solves the ever- 
present problem of shingle damage 
due to high winds. 
Here you see a group of seven self- 
locking Ruberoid Tite-On Shingles. 
There are no nails or fasteners of 
any kind holding them together .. . 
and this is precisely the way they 
interlock on the roof. In addition, 
each shingle is nailed to the roof 
deck at four points ... as a result 
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The RUBEROID CO., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 








they have never blown up, even in 
hurricane winds up to 120 miles per 
hour. In 18 years of use, weathering 
storms all over the country, not a 
single case of windstorm damage to 
Tite-On roofs has been reported. 
Ruberoid Tite-On Shingles are 
equally well adapted for new roofs 
or re-roofing over old shingles .. . 
adding beauty, fire-resistance and 
long-lasting protection. Enjoy main- 
tenance-free roof security on your 
farm, too. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below for complete information 
about— 





PF-2 










<caent O8 n REFUND op 








[_] Please send free booklet on Ruberoid Tite-On Shingles Ty 
[_] | am interested in shingles for new roofs. [[] Re-roofing 24s sovesnswo 0 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

TOWN... STATE 

















bet “hse for Tornadoes! 





Here is a good concrete steel-reinforced storm cellar at home of G. S, 
Godwin, Jefferson County, Ala. It has 8-inch walls, is 8 feet deep—4 
feet in ground, 4 feet above. It has 8-inch reinforced concrete slab roof, 
Row of brick was added around outside top and filled with good soil for 
insulation. It has an emergency exit and screened vents on the back, 


By William S. Allen 


HROUGHOUT a considerable 

part of the South, tornadoes are 
a death-dealing threat. In most of 
our rural communities where torna- 
does are relatively frequent, many 
farm families use a special cellar that 
serves a double purpose—that of pro- 
viding shelter, and storage for root 
vegetables and other items. Safety 
precautions suggest that every farm 
family seriously consider building 
such a shelter. 

If you are going to construct your 
cellar as both a protection against 
storms and as a storage place for 
canned fruits and vegetables, there 
are several things to consider. Where 
ground water is high, outside walls 
and roof should be waterproofed. 
Under extreme conditions tile lines 
may have to be installed around out- 
side footings. For successful storage 
of root vegetables, a free circulation 
of air should be provided during cool 
fall nights. Intakes should be closed 
during the heat of the day. In most 
areas when the weather becomes 
cold, insulation can be placed in 
vents or a lamp hung in cellar. If 
we expect to use the cellar as a ref- 
uge in case of storms, we want to 
remember that the principal danger 
to any storm cellar is falling debris 
from nearby buildings. For that rea- 
son, there should be an escape hatch 
as well as the regular entrance to 
your storm cellar. 

To keep the doors from being 
blown outward, there should be a 
large vent lightly capped in roof of 
cellar. This will allow air pressures 
outside and inside cellar to equalize. 

The main points to consider.in se- 
lecting a site and constructing your 
cellar are: 

1. Site. It should be reasonably 
near the southwest corner of the 
house, and not so close that falling 
walls would block exits. It should be 
placed on high ground, if possible. 
Entrance should face northeast. 

2. Construction. Walls and roof 
can be of logs and planks; however, 
reinforced concrete has many ad- 
vantages, and is to be recommended. 


In some areas cinder blocks, hollow 
tile, brick, or other masonry may be 
used for walls, if desired. The roof 
should be covered with a 3- to 4-foot 
mound of well packed earth, and 
sloped to divert surface water. A 
good sod of grass will afford protec- 
tion from wind and water erosion. 


8. Size. This depends on number 
of persons to be accommodated, as 
well as your desired storage needs, 
A minimum of 8 x 6 x 7 feet high is 
recommended for eight people for 
a short duration. If more vegetable 
storage space is desired, it can be 
made larger. 

4. Ventilation. There should be a 
ventilating pipe at least 16 inches in 
diameter with a light cap on top to 
keep out rain. Where a wooden ven- 
tilating shaft is constructed, it should 
be at least 2 feet square. The same 
ventilating shaft can be used as a 
loading chute through which vege- 
tables are passed for storage. If 
made large enough (2 feet square or 
more), the ventilating hatch can be 
used as an escape hatch. 


5. Doors. These should be of 
heavy wooden construction, hinged 
to open inwardly, and secured with 
stout fasteners. In the colder areas 
of the South, a second pair of doors 
will provide added protection against 
extreme temperature changes. 

6. Equipment. Certain emergency 
equipment should be provided for all 
storm cellars. The minimum tools that 
should be stored, with a coat of pro- 
tective grease, are an axe, wrecking 
bar, and saw. If possible, it is wise 
to add a shovel, lantern, hammer, 
screw driver, and pliers. 

Remember that tornado cellars 
should not be connected in any way 
with your house drains, cesspools, or 
with sewer or gas pipes. Construct 
stairs so that they are not too steep, 
and provide a handrail for safety. It 
is well to advise all of your neigh- 
bors where your cellar is located, and 
also find out where theirs is situated. 
Then neighbors can come to one all- 
other’s aid. 
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plowing 


cultivating 


Dol wm Genie tat 


You save with Simplicity EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR! This 
\ is proved by the experience of thousands of owners. They have 
i found that a Simplicity Utility Tractor—with a few low-cost im- 
plements—makes /ight work of countless rugged farm jobs... 
saves time and money, too. With Simplicity, you make fu// use of the 
unit's labor-saving range . . . because it’s always in season. Even a 
boy can operate the tractor, while you're busy with other work. 





lawn mowing weed cutting 


THE RIGHT TRACTOR FOR EVERY JOB 


3 h.p. Model M-1—Five speeds forward . . . fully enclosed gears 
... patented “‘Quick-Hitch’’ for less-than-a-minute implement 
changes without tools... true line of draft on rear-hitch imple- 
ments. 

2 h.p. Model L-1—Same features as the M-1... designed for 
lighter work. 





52-WEEK UTILITY » 28-WAY VERSATILITY 


Discover these benefits for yourself—write for 
FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER and for the 
name of your nearest Simplicity dealer or see 
4h: the classified section of your telephone directory. 


Simplicity America’s NO. 1 Garden Tractor 


Simplicity Manufacturing Company, 5213 Spring St., Port Washington, Wis. 
felling trees sawing cordwood 
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FR E E! Beautiful New Book- 


let, “New Magic For Your Kitch- 
en”. Get it at your Kelvinator 
dealer or write Kelvinator, Di- 
vision of Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Dept. PF-2, 14250 
Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Mich. 


THERE & A BETTER REFRIGERATOR FOR THE FARM HOME.. r 


“a yee ERE is not just another refrigerator, but a great new miracle of Ameri- 


*Patent applied for. 























one 


Hien inventiveness. A new kind of foodkeeper, it defrosts itself auto- 
matically, yet keeps frozen foods permanently frozen, even during the de- 
frosting cycle! 

For this is no ordinary kind of defrosting system, but something utterly 
new and revolutionary. It’s the new system that employs no electric heating 
elements. Kelvinator “Magic Cycle”* automatic defrosting is faster than 
ordinary systems. With no electric heating elements, it is far more econom- 
ical. It is simpler. Completely foolproof. Completely safe—for your foods, 
your refrigerator and you. 





There’s nothing else like Kel- 
vinator ““Magic Cycle” self-de- 
frosting. Nothing like Kelvina- 
tor cold-clear-to-the-floor de- 
sign. Nothing like the Kelvinator 
““Cold-Seal” Freezer Chest, port- 
able Butter Chest, beautiful new 
Strato-Blue trim. See proof in 
pictures of what Kelvinator 
“Magic Cycle”’ self-defrosting 
means to you—at your Kelvin- 
ator Dealer’s now. 
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She has the 
cleanest wash in town 
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.. she swears by TIDE! 


y) a 
She has the coaect van ; 
Her linens are we aes white / 
So clean ! So bright ! de! 
OF course, she uses Fy 
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~/ 


wash, you’ 

- » Cleaner clothes than any 

With @ny soap of any kind. And here’s 
8ets out the ordinary dirt, but removes 

Soap film, as Well! 

WHITER, TOO! y. 
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‘rae... Why FORGE your child 


will do for school or par- 
depending upon the fabric 


Sizes 2 to 10. Size 4: 2% @ 
ards 35-inch fabric, 4 yard 
-inch contrasting. Q a ve 
2 





sone SATS cme 
spacers ern On Sa e 


2476—Feminine-looking ruffles again—this time 
to emphasize the scooped-out neckline of a saddle 
ket dress for a young girl. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8: 
B% yards 35-inch material, with 3 yards of rickrack. 


2548—A cozy robe, or an adorable apron-dress with 
hemline cuff “pocket” to hold lots of little playthings. 
Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Size 2: apron, 1% yards 35-inch 
fabric, 1 yard of binding; robe, 1% yards 35-inch fab- 
ric, % yard contrasting. 
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£ «§ Extra Mild—Contains No Harsh Drugs— 


Won't Upset Sensitive Little Stomachs! 

When your child needs a laxative, a 
never upset him with harsh adult prepa- : 
rations. Give Fletcher’s Castoria, the R] A 





‘2004 laxative especially made and recommended 
for infants and children of all ages. 


Fletcher’s Castoria is a natural laxative, 
2284—For jiffy sewing, 


deste and bac a hae naman made of nature’s own vegetable products. [& 
are each cut in one piece! Contains no casc r Ol 
Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18: 3% _ wateg verge oil, a oamtn, 


yards 35-inch fabric, 2% and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause griping, 
yards trim. diarrhea, nor upset sensitive digestive — 
2374—A sew-easy style featuring princess lines, * i ? . FAune ce ahh 
flared skirt, shoulder buttons. Sizes 12 to 44. Size systems Mild Fletcher’s Castoria acts mM Size 


"tT Contents 


18: 4% yards 35-inch fabric. gently, thoroughly, and you can regulate | \e0eton Teste” | 


° CONTROL NUMBERS 
2634—Front agen bang oe ms ome provide dosage exactly. What’s more, it’s so / “La 
interest in a patch pocket casual designed to score asant- i i i “|. 
a success in stripes. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 18: 5% ple nt-tasting, children take it oe 


yards 35-inch fabric. without fussing. Get it now. X 
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CENTAUA “Cat 3 
Owe oi 
i 
lets en 


WBA 20579 





PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH Uor,Pcheck, or stomps: (coins preferred). 








PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Name 


) The Original and Genuine 
Street or RFD County 














City State 


I -_ 
Pattern Number Size 
Pattern Number Size. , 
Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


If you wish Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here (. ¢ 
(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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BREATH NOT AS SWEET, TEETH 
NOT AS CLEAN AS THEY CAN BE 


Ipana keeps your whole mouth 
cleaner, sweeter, sparkling! 


Be confident of your smile. Actual 
dentists’ tests prove that brushing with 
Ipana gets teeth cleaner, more sparkling. 
And as for reducing tooth decay effec- 
tively, No other tooth paste—ammoni- 
ated or regular—has been proved better 
than Ipana. 

Be confident of your breath. Brushing 
with Ipana after eating helps remove 
causes of unpleasant mouth odor. And 
Ipana’s brisk, refreshing flavor instantly 
sweetens breath— leaves your mouth 
feeling fresh. 

And don’t forget your gums. Brush 
teeth from gum margins towards biting 


edges. Ipana’s active cleansing foam 
helps remove irritants that can lead to 
gum troubles. 

Yes, cleansing with Ipana Tooth Paste 
helps keep your whole mouth healthy. 
No “Tell-Tale Mouth” for you! Get 
Ipana today. 


[pana 


“Tooth Paste 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 








Your own taste 


warns of 
“Tell-Tale Mouth” 
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1. That stale, furry taste—often it's a sign 
of “Tell-Tale Mouth.” (Teeth and breath 
not as clean as can be)... 























2. Brush teeth with Ipana. Note the live- 
lier taste and tingle as Ipana’s sparkling 
foam reaches where the bristles can’t... 











3. Now your own taste tells you your whole 
mouth is cleaner, sweeter, sparkling. No 








“Tell-Tale Mouth” for you! 





Religion’s Caught, Not Taught 


By Corinne J. Grimsley 


| platy wad guy Jamie had a 
puzzled look on his little freckled 
face. The Sunday school teacher was 
talking to the class about God and 
how. good and kind and loving He 
is. Then she said, “God is just like 
your father, Jamie.” 

She noticed at once that Jamie was 
distressed and unhappy. After the 
class was dismissed, she made some 
inquiries about the little boy. She 
found out that Jamie’s father was un- 
kind to his family and the home was 
unhappy because of his temper and 
selfishness. Then she realized that 
Jamie couldn’t love a God who had 
the traits of character his father 
showed in his home. 


The next Sunday she continued 
her explanation, and said, “God is 
just like your moth- 
er, too.” Then Ja- 
mie’s face bright- 
ened and he could 
understand the lov- 
ing, tender, kind 
nature of God. 

Religion is 
caught. It can’t be 
taught. In fact, the 
more we live our 
religion, the less we 
need to discuss it. 

A minister used to tell his congre- 
gation, “Our children are going to be 
what we are now—only more so!” Do 
we want our ‘children to be like us? 
Are we living the religion we profess? 


The hardest place for most of us 
to live at our best is in our homes. So 
often we “let down” when we are 
within the walls of our own homes. 
Children are keen observers. They 
learn from what we are rather than 
from what we say. We may not be 
living the kind of religion we hope 
they will have some day. How can 
we live our religion so that others 
will want that quality in their lives, 
and will seek to “catch” it from us? 

Practical Christianity is our work- 
ing through an ordinary day, calling 
forth only the best from everyone 
we meet. That means that we should 
be at our best from early morning 
until bedtime. That is a big order 
for anyone! But suppose we did live 
that way. Our children could not fail 
to notice a religion that is a part of 


Little Boy’s Prayer 
By Sheila Stinson 


I thank you, God, for little things: 
A humming bird with shining wings; 
A baby robin hopping by 
Because it hasn’t learned to fly; 
Some walnuts with the hulls all greens 
A grasshopper upon the screen; 
For autumn leaves and gingerbread 





daily living and that influences ac. 
tions, words, and deeds. 

In teaching religion to your own 
child, remember that actions speak 
louder than words. Some children 
never think about prayer because it 
is not a part of family living. Other 
children accept prayer as a vital part 
of everyday living because they are 
“exposed” to it daily. 

When Johnnie didn’t receive the 
pony he prayed for and began to 
doubt that God answers prayer, his 
parents’ actions taught him that God's 
way of answering prayer is better 
for us. If Mother and Daddy had 
been bitter, had felt God was unjust 
when misfortune struck them, Johnnie 
would have been defiant against dis- 
appointment, felt cheated by life, and 
would have had no 
use for prayer. In- 
stead he knew that 
Mom and Dad be- 
lieved God never 
lets them down. He 
knew that not only 
by the way they ex- 
plained about God 
not sending the 
pony, but also by 
the way they acted 
when their own 
prayers were not answered. 

Susie’s kitten died. She was incon- 
solable and turned to Mother for com- 
fort. “Will my kitty go to heaven?” 

All children ask questions about 
death. One of religion’s great con- 
cerns is “If a man die, shall he live 
again?” If your child is to have a 
comfortable attitude toward death 
and heaven, he needs to see an un- 
shakable faith in someone he trusts 
completely. Fortunate are the mother 
and father who can meet this test. 

How. can you teach children to 
love the Bible? What does the Bible 
mean to you? You can pass on to an- 
other only what you yourself have 
found and experienced. 

Can you explain Jesus to your 
child? The sincerest answer we can 
give is, “To me He means........ : 
What does He mean to you? This is 
what your child will “catch.” Parents 
have a great responsibility and a real 
privilege as their children’s first 
teachers of religion. 


a 





And covers when I’m tucked in bed; ‘ 
And for Mom and Daddy, too, | 
Dear God, I give my thanks to you. j 
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DEAFNESS uc 
PRISON.. 


1 Until This 
FREE BOOK 
Showed Me 









1 thought I was sen- 
tenced for life in my 
lonely prison of Si- 
lence. But I found new J 
hope in an easy-to-read FREE BOOK 
called “New Discoveries to Help the Deaf 
Hear.” It told of how a revolutionary new 
“electronic ear” actually hides deafness, 
yet transmits even whispers with startlin 
clarity. Here, was just what I needed! 
Now, I hear again—no straining—no 
effort—yet NO BUTTON SHOWS IN MY 
EAR! You, too, can get this helpful FREE 

. BOOK. No cost or obligation. Send for 

your copy today. A postcard will do. 


MONO-PAC One-Unit Hearing Aid 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 3342 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Got SKIN IRRITATION? 


Ge Sayman' save 


Get jor today, or send 10¢ (no stamps) for trial 50: 
size to Sayman Co., Dept. P2E St. Louis (3), Mo. 
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of workand saving. Don’t && 
take chances on FIRE 

destroying them. Be pre- 
pared for FIRE or FIRE 
BOMBING with INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS. Only clear 
water used. Ideal for forest, 
grain or field fires and build- 
ing fires. Excellent for 
spraying all crops. Low priced. 
Send for FREE literature. 
Agents Wanted. Write: 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
12 Main St. 
Utica 2, New York 


FIRE PUMPS 


Got SORE HANDS ? 


Get Sayman sALvE 


Get jor today, or 10¢ (no stamps) for trial 
size to Sayman Co., Dept. P2A St. Louis (3), Mo. 50 ad 















Tod CHARM 
S7olth GREETING 
CARDS 


Show Charm’s new $1 
All-Occasion greeting cards to 
friends in spare time! Amazing Values 
actually sell themselves — and pay YOU up to 100% 
cash profit! It’s easy to sell 100 boxes— 
earn $50! Imprinted Notes, Gift Wraps, 
other fast-sellers add to earnings. No 
experience needed. Assortments on ap- 
proval. Imprint Samples FREE! Write 


CHARM CARD CoO., INC., Dept. 644, 
393 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Got PIMPLES-ECZEMA 2 


Sayman SALVE 


jor today, or 10¢ (no st ) for trict 
size to Sayman Co., Dept. PG. St. Louis (3), Mo. 50: 


















Quilting Specials 


IECE one or more of these. Then 

call in friends and neighbors for 
a quilting bee. They'll be glad to 
revive the old custom. 

Use scraps of materials from your 
new housedress, the youngsters’ play 
suits, or their dad’s pajamas. Years 
from now you'll enjoy remembering 
the garments and when they were 
worn. You know Grandmother never 
thought of buying quilt material. 
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1571—-Jupiter’s Moons offers wide 
choice of color combinations. 





1572—Windblown Star is well 
named. Small prints and solids show 
the pattern effectively. 

















1573—Endless Chain may recall 
pleasant memories as you piece it 
from old scraps. 





1574—Hazy Daisy is easy enough 
for a beginner. 














1575—California Sunflower might 


become a prized heirloom. 





To order: Quilt patterns are 15 cents 
each. Order by name and number from 
Betty Jones, Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala, 
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See what you can do. 


with that drab, drafty 

















from wallpaper. 


Modernize it with Celotex for only *54* 


*Approximate cost of Celotex Interior Finish materials for walls and ceiling of average 10’ x 14° room 


If you can use a hammer and saw, 
you can quickly remodel “the room 
nobody wants” into a cozy, inviting 
room like that above. It’s easy, 
thrifty with Celotex Insulating In- 
terior Finishes! 

These handsome structural pan- 
els build, insulate and decorate— 
all at one low cost. To modernize 
existing rooms, simply apply over 
the old walls and ceilings. To build 
new rooms in unused space, you 
just staple or nail them to wood 
framing or furring. 

No painting or papering needed! 
Celotex Insulating Interior Fin- 
ishes are pre-decorated to save you 
work and money. Choose Tile 
Board, Finish Plank or Building 


The ceiling is Celotex Ripple Blend Tile Board. Walls 
are Celotex Beveled Interior Board and Celotex Rip- 
ple Blend Finish Plank. Decorative trim easily cut 


upstairs bedroom 


Board in smart, exclusive blended 
colors including beautiful new 
Sierra Rose and Blue-Green. 

Celotex Insulating Interior Fin- 
ishes help keep rooms snug and 
warm in winter, cooler in summer. 
What’s more, they are the only 
interior finish materials made of 
tougher, stronger long Louisiana 
cane fibres—and protected from dry 
rot and termite attack by the pat- 
ented Ferox® Process. 

So drop in at your Celotex Deal- 
er’s, next time you’re in town. Find 
out how easily you can have smart, 
practical rooms at low cost... with 
Celotex Insulating Interior Fin- 
ishes. Mail coupon below for valu- 
able booklets. 


Insist on Genuine 


CELOTEX 


REG. Y. S. PAT. OFF. 


INSULATING INTERIOR FINISHES 
The Celotex Corporation ¢ 120 S. LaSalle Street ¢ Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me the Celotex Interior 

Finish booklet giving practical ideas 
on how to build new rooms or modernize 
existing rooms at low cost. | enclose 10c in 
coin for postage and handling. 


Also send me free the new Celotex 

farm booklet showing thrifty ways to 
insulate and modernize dairy barns, poul- 
try houses and other buildings for greater 
profits, savings, comfort. 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. PF-22 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 











wo------------ MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLETS -------- woo---1 
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Amazing Indoor-Blooming 


MAGIC FLOWER 


Nothing to do 
But Add Water and 
Watch It Grow! 

o 


3 Colorful Varieties 





den that’s won thousands of new 
3 prized plants which you grow for $1.85) 


. 
Already Planted in 
es 
Attractive Planter 
AllFor § 

friends for our nurseries. It’s so 

easy to grow you'll think its pure 

magic! All you do is add water. 

from top-quality, indoor-bloom- 
ing bulbs. 1. The giant Amaryllis that produces beautiful, lily-like blossoms. 2. The hardy, 
tuberous-rooted Begonia famous for its rich colors. 3. The special imported Dutch Hyacinth 


Here’s the amazing indoor gar- 
It comes completely planted with (2 gardens 
that blooms with many big luxuriant flowers that last and last. Send only $1 for 1, plus 10c 





for postage, and handling, or $1.85 for 2, postpaid. Or order C.O.D. plus postage. If not 100% 


satisfied return for your money back. 





EXTRA GIFT 


If you order now; you'll | Send me 
receive a stately ‘French’ 


MARIE KRUSE NURSERIES, 


Dept. 61182, Bloomington, Illinois 


eRe rneterereter Magic Flower Gardens. 





Lily bulb that grows into 








a gorgeous indoor plant. | Address....... 

















STOP Taking Harsh Drugs 


for CONSTIPATION 


End chronic dosing! Regain normal regularity 
this gentle, effective all-vegetable way! 





If you now take a laxative that 
causes cramps, griping, or dis- 
tress—stop! Many health au- 
thorities say harsh-acting drugs 
disrupt normal bowel action, 
can lead to harmful chronic 
dosing! 


Relief with natural juices 


To relieve occasional consti- 
pation surely and gently, take 
Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative. 
It’s all-vegetable. No salts. No 
synthetic drugs. Won’t upset 
even a child. 


Size 


DR.CALDWELLS .2""\. 


Contained in pleasant-tasting Syrup Pepsin 





Dr. Caldwell’s chief ingredient 
is an extract of Senna, oldest 
and one of the finest natural 
laxatives known to medicine. 
It mildly stimulates the lower 
bowel, relieves you thoroughly 
yet comfortably. No cramps, or 
griping. Helpsyouget “‘onsched- 
ule” without repeated doses. 


Pleasant to take 
Dr. Caldwell’s Senna Laxative 


“tastes good, makes you feel good. 


Even relieves gassy, sour stom- 
ach that constipation often 
brings. Get it today. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


Mail bottle to Box 280, New York 18, N. Y. 








By Betty Jones 






Trio of Ruffles, festive aprons 
to crochet for Mother, Daugh- 
ter, and even the doll! 


Forget-Me-Not Scarf to 
crochet by blocks for your 
geet or dining table. 









Sheridan Square, a cen- 
terpiece of quiet charm 
and dignity. Insertion and 
edging crocheted. 


Butterfly Borders decorate 
this luncheon set. Crochet 
V in white or colors. 





A 785-—Scallop Dainty, hot 
iron transfers for embroider- 
ing pillowcases, hand towels, 
tea towels, and aprons. 


> 
795—Lucky Teddy, a set 
of six embroidery motifs 
for your tea towels. 








To order instruction leaflets: 795—Lucky Teddy designs........ 20 cents 
785—Scallop Dainty designs......20 cents 


Twenty-cent and 5-cent items fForget-Me-Not Scarf..........00.--... 5 cents 
will be mailed separately. Send 


your order to Home Depart- Trio of Ee 5 cents 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Sheridan Square....................... 5 cents 
Birmingham 2, Ala. Butterfly Borders........................ 5 cents 
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2633—Flared fullness in a 
bolero suit for wool or faille. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: suit, 
5 yards 39-inch fabric. 


2635—Up-to-date princess 
dress. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 
16: 4 yards 39-inch material. 


2611—Saddle stitching is 
smart accent for this button- 
front fashion. Sizes 12 to 46. 
Size 18, 4% yards 35-inch. 








2523 — Half-size shirt- 
waist dress with deep 
front pleat for walking 
ease. Half sizes only: 14%, 
16%, 18%, 20%, 22%. Size 
16%: 4 yards 39-inch. 
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2238—Trim two-piecer softened by 
shawl collar, peplum, and six-gore skirt. 
Make it to wear now in wool or faille. 


Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18: 3% yards’ 54- 


















































inch material. 

ats 2608—Go-everywhere ensemble: The 
t useful bolero dress has unpressed pleats, 
ps for skirt fullness, and a scalloped yoke. 
nts The pretty bolero repeats the scallops. 
nts Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 4% yards 39- 
nts inch fabric. 

nts TO ORDER, SEE COUPON 

ON PAGE 91. 
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OF 
SENING MATERIAL 
WITH EVERY TON| 









The cost of twenty bags, no matter what they are made of, 
has to be included in the price of every ton of fertilizer you 
buy. By packing in re-usable Cotton Bags — dress prints, quality 
sheeting, and serviceable toweling — your fertilizer manufacturer 
enables you to recover this bag cost. 


Why pay for twenty bags that are a dead expense when, for 
slightly more, you can get more than twenty yards of cotton 
fabric for home sewing — worth much more to you than the 
original cost of the bags. 


Cotton Bags, by paying their own way as containers, save you 
money on every ton of fertilizer. TALK TO YOUR FERTILIZER 
DEALER. Let him know that you want fertilizer in Cotton Bags 
... to save you money by the ton. 





FREE «06 1952 PATTERN SERVICE for 


sewing with Cotton Bags. This valuable 
booklet will be sent to you with the compliments 
of your manufacturer who packs his product 
in Cotton Bags. Just mail the coupon with your 
name and address, and give the brand name of 
the fertilizer you buy. 






Pattern 
_ Service 









———=—=— MAIL TODAY! — — — 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


P. O. Box 76 

Memphis 1, Tennessee 

Send me 1952 Pattern Service for Sewing with 
Cotton Bags. 

Name 


Address 
Brand name of fertilizer I prefer 


| a ee | 
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Uruts to Owe povtizn!! 


says Mrs. Robert L. Ewart 


“It ain't hay... pitching in on the field work. 
The baling wire and dry, scratchy hay 
rasp my hands till they’re raw. But 
Jergens Lotion softens them up beauti- 
fully. I couldn’t be a day without it. 








“A few hours outdoors during our bitter 
winters is enough to turn your skin to 
leather. We’d be constantly chapped if_it 
weren’t for Jergens Lotion. Bob and I use 
it on our faces as well as our hands. 





“It isn’t hard to get the whole town in on one card party,” Lila Ewart 


explained. “There are only 235 people in Northville, South Dakota ! 


1? 


The Ewarts look forward to these gala evenings. They’re both young 
and energetic. “And I just love to dress up,” Lila confessed. 


In spite of her heavy share of farm chores .. . housework . . . and their 
6-month-old baby, Lila’s hands always look dressed up for a party. “I 
have Jergens Lotion to thank for that!” said Lila. 





Ammen, 


canst LO Es, 


“Bob accuses me of pampering our daugh- 
ter. (I'm forever smoothing her skin with 
Jergens.) The truth is, with the cold out- 
doors and dry heat indoors, Jergens keeps 
her tender skin from chapping.” 








ns 


os é he 


Jergens Lotion doesn’t merely coat skin with 
a film of oil. It penetrates the upper lay- 
ers and furnishes the beautifying moisture 
dry, thirsty skin needs. And Jergens Lotioa 
is only 10¢ to $1.00, plus tax. 


More women use JERGENS LOTION than any other hand care in the world! 


7~ 
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Woman’s Work 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


Tt all can be so beautiful, 
Or it can be so trite— 
Depending on the attitude 
We take toward work: The bright, 
Clean shining of a kitchen, 
The smell of bread we bake 
Can lift the heart of a woman 
When done for love’s sweet sake. 
Her curtains crisp and blowing, 
Her washed clothes hung to dry 
Can sweep her heart with gladness 
As clean winds sweep the sky; 
And her garden blooms can take her, 
(If she has paid the price 
By digging, planting, hoeing) 
Almost to paradise. 





ee 


“Needlepoint is one of my hobbies,” Mrs. J. T. Squires, Dillon County, S. C., 
says to Miss Etta Sue Sellers, home agent. Miss Liswa Etterbe, assistant home 
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agent, admires finished ottoman for which Mrs. Squires made needlepoint top. 


" OW did you happen to paint ‘Going for the 
H Mail’?” we asked Mrs. Lena Bulluck Davis, 
the painter of our opening cover in the home 
department this month. Mrs. Davis, a recognized 
primitive artist of Edgecombe County, N. C., de- 
clares: “I think my moving to the country in 1902 
(after living in town a while) and being so thrilled 
when the next year we had Rural Free Delivery in- 
spired this picture. I also recalled living on my grand- 
mother’s plantation when I was a child.” This North 
Carolina woman recently had an exhibit of eight 
primitive paintings at the State Art Gallery. Scenes 
for each of the paintings were drawn from her mem- 
ories of her early life in the country. 


Another of her primitive paintings was displayed 
at the Southeastern Art Exhibition in Atlanta. Mrs. 
Davis has an amazing list of hobbies. Despite the 
fact that her hands are crippled with arthritis, this 
70-year-old woman does many kinds of needlework, 
sewing, flower and vegetable gardening, shrubbery 
rooting, canning, and she plays the piano and does 
her own housework! 


- About the South 

Can you help us with suggestions about a com- 
munity club for about 25 families? Tell us some- 
thing to do both useful and entertaining these long 
winter evenings. We have thought of meeting in 
homes once a week for a Bible course, needlework, 
and handicrafts, then perhaps light refreshments.” 





By SALLIE HILL 


The writer of this letter is a 76-year-old Virginia 
woman, Mrs. E. J. Perry of Bedford County, Va. The 
celebrated writer, Jonathan Swift, obviously had 
people like Mrs. Perry in mind when he wrote: “May 
you live all the days of your life.” It is good to hear 
from women who have no time for “coasting along,” 
even at the age of 76. We believe that Mrs. Perry 
and her neighbors may find some helpful needle- 
work and handicraft helps in our home department. 
Note also our young people’s handicraft list. 


New Definition 
We've heard several interpretations of the mean- 
ing of “4-H.” Gypsy Smith and Jerry Price of Burnet 
County, Tex., gave me a new definition which had 
been passed on to them: Health, Happiness, Hus- 
band, and Home. Seeing those two attractive girls, I 
am confident that the “4 H’s” will come their way! 


Study for Freedom 


The Four Freedoms will serve as a springboard 
for the theme of home demonstration programs in 
North Carolina this year. The over-all program will 
place emphasis on education, improving skills, and 
family and community living. According to Ruth 
Current, the efficient and enterprising state agent, 
programs will follow this outline: 


Mrs? Lena Bulluck Davis, Edgecombe County, N. C., made the primitive 
painting on the opening page to our home department this month. 


January: Freedom From Want—A study of food 
production and conservation, clothing, furnishing 
protection of what we have. 

February: Freedom of Religion — Consider our 
privilege to be church members, make churches use- 
ful and beautiful, make young people, tenants, and 
old people welcome . . . that we seek the ones that 
are left out. 


March: Freedom From Fear—Only as we have 
universal peace shall we achieve national peace . . . 
working for law and order throughout the world. 
Importance of being an intelligent voter—Emphasis 
is placed on citizenship. 


April: Freedom of Speech and Freedom of Press 
—Do not abuse, but protest. We have an obligation 
to speak up on injustices. 


Cooperation Pays 

Do you want to see democracy in action? Then go 
to Alexander County, N. C., and linger around the 
co-op hospital. Local people dug down in the old 
sock and came forth with $60,000—then came up 
with $40,000 more. It’s a case of fine cooperation 
among all agencies and county people. They held 
auctions and sales (even sold a billy goat). Now that 
the patients are using the hospital, interest has not 
ceased. Farm folk throughout the county bring any 
surplus farm products they have on hand for the 
benefit of the hospital. 
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Wren THE SORROWING 
HEART NEEDS COMFORT MOST 
is the time you find deepest 
consolation in your choice of a 
Clark Grave Vault. For you 
know that a Clark provides not 
alone the finest tribute, but 
he most trusjéd protection 


and melfing snow.* 


*THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT is 
made of enduring metal. It is 
scientifically designed to keep water 
in the ground from reachiag the 
casket. A vault improperly engineered 
cannot do this. Neither can one 
which is porous—through which 
water can seep. 


FREE 28-PAGE BOOKLET, “‘My Duty.” 
Tells those who must take charge “what to 
do.”” Write for your copy. The Clark Grave 
Vault Company, Department PF-2-2 
Columbus, Ohio. Copyrighted 1952. 


The firest tribute The most trusted protection 








February Flower Tips 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


Fiesta cosmos is easily grown from 
seed, and blooms in about six weeks. 
Seed dropped from the first planting 
will produce blooms the same season. 


TART planting flower seed this 

month or early next month in 
lower South. In middle and upper 
South, delay the job until April or 
May, or plant in containefs indoors 
or in hotbeds, and transplant later. 
Some of the leaders that should be 
included in these early plantings are: 
candytuft, calliopsis, gaillardia, lobe- 
lia, Chinese forget-me-not, nastur- 
tium, scabiosa,, Phlox drummondi, 
sweet alyssum, salvia, calendula, pe- 
tunia, verbena, pinks, and others. 

If you want flowers that give the 
most for the least effort, try a “lazy” 
flower bed made of these six annual 
flowers: marigold (dwarf or French- 
type), tall marigold, zinnia, cosmos, 
calliopsis, bachelor buttons (centau- 
rea), and scabiosa. 

Four new 1952 All-America flow- 
ers are worth considering. Two of 
these, Fiesta cosmos and Persian 
Carpet zinnia are pictured on this 
page. The third one, New Globe 
phlox, is a dwarf plant thoroughly 
blanketed with 1-inch blooms which 
are predominantly red and white, but 
with pink and salmon shades in small- 
er proportion. It is especially adapt- 
ed for pot plants, for use in window 
boxes, rock and wall gardens, for 
edging and in low beds, for color, or 
ground cover. It is not a cut flower. 
' The Ballerina petunia, the fourth 
of these, is a fringed dwarf giant. 

Seed of all four is available. If 











Persian Carpet zinnia has a wide 
range of lovely oriental colorings. 
Flowers are 3 inches across and the 
plants are bushy and about 2 feet tall. 


your seedsman cannot supply you, 
send me a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and and I will tell you 
where you can get them. 

Get in the first planting of gladioli 
about corn-planting time. This will 
soon be here in the lower South. 
Make another planting every two or 
three weeks until midsummer. 

Cut back a half to two-thirds of 
last season’s growth of crepe myrtle. 
This will result in more new wood 
growth, which is necessary for an 
abundance of blooms. 

If you want to make your soil acid, 
which is a condition needed by 
azaleas, camellias, rhododendrons, 
and some others, apply from 1% to 
2 pounds of sulphur or 2 to 4 pounds 
aluminum sulphate per 100 square 
feet (10 x 10 feet) of space. Work 
it well into the soil. Do not lime 
irises as they prefer a slightly acid 
soil. Plant them in full sunny loca- 
tion and water during dry spells. 

We grow vegetables for food, but 
when properly placed they may be 
used to help beautify the home 
grounds, also. Many vegetables are 
just as decorative as flowers. What 
could be more beautiful than a toma- 
to plant properly trained and. full of 
ripe, red fruit? Even its foliage is 
decorative. Carrots and parsley make 
fine foliage plants. If you want broad 
leaves, plant a few hills ‘of Swiss 
chard, beets, or okra. 





States,” 


fences for home areas. 





New Flower Book Ready 


Dp? you know how to kill the pests on your African violets? If you 
were called on to judge a flower show, would you know what was 
required of you? Did your peonies bloom as beautifully as they should? 

We have the answer to these and many other flower-growing ques- 
tions in our new book, “The Flower Lover’s Guidebook for Southern 
’ by L. A. Niven. For many years Mr. Niven has been preparing 
flower copy for The Progressive Farmer readers. 
to-earth book he discusses annual flowers, perennial flowers, rose grow- 
ing, insects and diseases of floral crops, house plants, flower arrange- 
ment and judging, landscape planning, shrubs, azalea culture, care of 
camellias, plants for the Southwest, lawns, walks and driveways, and 
This excellent book, with its wealth of informa- 
tion, costs only 50 cents. Order your copy today from Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


In this new, down- 








RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


FAST 


The wav y 
thousands of 
physicians 


and dentists SX 


ecommenc 


Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a bination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 
















































WAVED and RUFFLED M 


4” to 5” bigoms in Serpeeus solid 

and variegated colors, deeply frin- 
beautifully veined. Send only $% 

10c for (150 seed) regular CATALOGY 

50c packet and Big Seed, R 

Plant & Nursery Catalog. 

R. H. SHI 





UMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 737, Rockford, Illinois 





MAKE BIG MONEY 
Selling Fine Monuments 
Marble or granite. Save, buy direct or be 
our agent. Be own boss. All or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog & sales aids, 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old rel 

able company. Write for details. 


GUARANTEE MONUMENT CO. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga, 








STYLE 
BOOK 


ey 
my 
$12.98. Also suits, hats, 
pol h 


corsets 
all at LOW prices. 


a oe) 


NDIANA 


LANE BRYANT, pepeaenens 45 
Indianapolis 17, Indian 





Name 





Address 














Post Office State 


Mail coupon below for 

our FREE 108-Page Style 

Book showing everything 

new in dresses and coats, 

cleverly proportioned to 

make you look slimmer. 

ri ¥ 

me his is gay 80 O-equars 
window pone check 
hers $2.56 


S00 ‘Goats 4 


INDIANAPOLIS !7 


Please rush me FREE } Style Book for Stout Women. 


$$$ 





Mail coupon for Style 
Book showing hundreds of 
new slimming fashions in 
sizes 38 to 60. It's Freel 
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( FOOD _— a 


Faster Freezing and Safe Storage 
Of More Frozen Food at Home! 


Ask about Chill Chest at Your Dealer, 
Built by Home Food Freezer Specialists 


Revco, Iwc., Deerrieto, Mic. 





KENDEX NYLONS 


td“, FREE 


UNLESS SATISFACTORY! 





Amazing, but true! The most sensational 
offer ever made! Earn big money spare 
or full time writing orders. We deliver 
and collect. Leading Kendex full fashioned 
first quality sheer all DuPont nylon stock- 
ing, guaranteed against everything, is now 
reduced to 98c a pair (including your com- 
mission, bonus and postage). If these 
wonderful stockings run or snag _ within 
1¥% months, the full 98c is refunded, so 
they actually cost nothing unless satisfac- 
tiory! Write for free sample stocking and 
money-making outfits free and prepaid. 
No obligation. 


KENDEX CORP., BABYLON 111, N. Y. 














Advertised products sometimes cost 
a litle more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trade- 
mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and 
often more economical. 












PLAY 
RIGHY 





AWAY * 


—even if you don’t 
know a single note now! 


W it’s EASY to learn ANY instrument. No boring 


- @ single note 
now, we'll have you playing delightful pieces RIGHT 
FIRST | 


exercises. Even if you don’t know 


AWAY—right from your esson! And properly 
wor peo | oe oe C. Make amazing progress. 
without a testhes earn at home in spare time, 
can play any piece you wish. 850,000 students. 

a and Free Print and Picture 
Sample—just send this ad, wit! 

name and address filled in Ry 
U. S. School of Music, Studio 8852, Port Wash- 


NY. (CN : - 
pan e. call.) © obligation; no sales 


Name. 


cents per lesson. Soon you 








Address 








Kitchen Matters 


By Sallie Hill 





O your spirits soar when you get 

and use a really good, new food 
tip? Don’t cruise along with the same 
dishes day after day. It’s fun to ven- 
ture with foods. Examples? At the 
St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco, 
Calif., I was enchanted with sliced 
turkey served on hot fried mush. A 
friend recently gave us a jar of to- 
mato preserves and suggested that 
we use it as a topping for ice cream. 
It is delicious—do try it. 


Down in Louisiana, the Yam- 
balee, or sweet potato show, takes 
place in February. According to the 
Louisiana Yamgram, sweet potatoes 
grew in ancient China and may have 
been native to the East Indies or to 
tropical America. A reader inquires: 
“Which are yams and which are po- 
tatoes?” Yams have a moist texture, 
high sugar content, and a whitish to 
reddish color skin with greenish-yel- 
low to reddish or orange tint pulp, 
and as a rule are larger than sweet 
potatoes. Sweet potatoes that cook 
dry and mealy are recognized by 
their pale yellow flesh. Other sweet 
potatoes that most resemble the true 
yams have deep orange-colored flesh, 
are sweeter and more moist. If you 
serve members of your family “a 
sweet potato a day,” they will get 60 
per cent of the vitamin C needed 
daily and more vitamin A than the 
recommended daily requirement. 


Sauerkraut (which is simply 
shredded cabbage that has been fer- 
mented in a brine of cabbage juice 
and salt) is probably almost as old 
as civilization. We learn that work- 
men who built the wall of China 
about 200 B.C. received a ration of 
sauerkraut to supplement their rice. 
Tie addition of sauerkraut undoubt- 
edly helped to prevent scurvy, beri- 
beri, and pellagra. In addition to vita- 
min C, sauerkraut is rich in lime, pot- 
ash, phosphorus, iron, and calcium. 
All too often sauerkraut, as well as 
cabbage, is overcooked. Try serving 
it raw, or just heat it through to keep 
the delicious characteristic flavor. 
You can use kraut to stuff tomatoes, 
combine with potatoes, to make soup, 
or use it in stuffing for duck. 


I doubt if we can do better for 
our general health than to continue 
to adhere to an old Southern family 
custom of drinking lemon juice in 
hot water before breakfast. Citrus 
fruits and tomatoes provide the great- 
er part of our vitamin C so necessary 
and often so dangerously low in win- 
ter. Hot, spiced citrus fruit punch 
or tea with generous servings of 








lemon will be accepted by the family. 
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Your doctor knows why 
hot Quaker Oats is best for 
babies 3 months and older 


Doctors have always known Quaker 
Oats is high in life-giving protein. 
Now—a leading University* has 
proved Quaker Oats even richer in 
this body-building protein than well- 


known “baby” cereals! 








Quaker and Mother's Oats are the same 


Yes, Mothers—your doctor can 
tell you how hot Quaker Oats 
benefits baby as well as the rest 
of the family. Now, University 
tests on protein prove that 
Quaker Oats is better for body 
growth than 14 nationally 
known cereals—including two 
well-known “‘baby”’ cereals! 


Begin Oatmeal Feeding at 3 Months 


Creamy-delicious Quaker Oats 
may be fed to baby as early as 3 


months. It’s easy to make. Just 
use a double boiler, following di- 
rections on the package. Then 
oatmeal is made for the whole 
family! And Quaker Oats’ richer 
protein benefits youngsters and 
adults alike. 

Remember, nourishing hot 
Quaker Oats costs less than l¢a 
serving. Get a package today! 
*Results published on Page 163, Vol. 16, No. 2 


of ‘Food Research’’, a nationally known scien- 
tific journal. 


QUAKER OATS 


The Giant of the Cereals 
aaa li ei ela is 
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Slowed down by LAXATIVE LAG ? 
Get relief with gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica ! 


wo you feel sluggish or head- 
achy due to the need of a laxa- 
tive, take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 
You'll avoid “Laxative Lag” —that 
feeling of discomfort that continues 
for hours until ordinary, slow-acting 
laxatives bring relief. Here’s how... 
In the morning . . . take sparkling 
. Sal Hepatica before breakfast—enjoy 
gentle relief usually within an hour. 


Inthe evening ...take gentle, speedy 


SAL HEPATICA 


Antacid Laxative 


Sal Hepatica one half-hour before 
supper—get relief before bedtime. 


Sal Hepatica is an all-purpose, ant- 
acid laxative. Sweetens sour stomach. 
It is a recommended laxative by more 
than half the doctors interviewed in 
national survey. 





““ 
 % 
~ 


A PRODUCT OF GBRISTOL-MYERS 





CALLOUSES 


To speedily relieve painful call 


burning or tenderness on bottom of feet, 


and remove callo t soft, th- O4 
ing, cushioning Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads. y), 
0 


D! Scholls Zino-paas 














| Demonstration Kit 










in spare time, introd 
ing sensational pre-made-to-measure NYLON 
Yours-Truly Nylons are different, 
Guaranteed hs: jo 


irs 
. Rash your name, address for FRE. 
Demonstration Kit and our money-making plan. 





0-85 


IDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads. you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 














Decorate your house with these 
3 choice Ivies for only $1! (A 
regular $1.69 value), the brand 
new “Real Red” Ivy with leaves 
that are burgundy on one side, 
glossy green on the other. 2 


Big Indoor Plant Bargain! 
3 Rare, Unusual Ivies 


1. Spectacular 
“REAL RED” IVY 


2. Amazing’ 
“MORNING STAR” IVY 
(Grows Even in the Dark!) 





the new “Morning Star” Ivy that thrives even in the dark. 3, the lacy Green Mist Ivy, the 
fastest growing ivy known. Send $1 for all 3 healthy, well-started plants gr better still $1.75 
for 6, postpaid. C.0.D.’s welcome. If not delighted return for money back. EXTRA GIFT— if 
you order now, the bulb for gorgeous, indoor-blooming Star Bloom Lily! 


KRUSE NURSERIES, Dept. 61185, Bloomington, III. 


3. Lovely 
GREEN MIST IVY 


For 
all 3 


(6 plants 
for $1.75) 


Only 




















* 
Pneumonia — 
It’s Worse Than 
You Think 


By B. E. Washburn, M.D. 


ATE one Saturday evening 

George Malcolm and his wife 
drove through a storm from a com- 
munity meeting. All the way 
George’s body was racked with a 
deep cough and occasional chills. 
He complained of a sharp pain in 
his side. A fit of coughing seized 
George. Later he spit up saliva 
slightly streaked with blood. 

By the time his wife got him to 
bed, George’s fever was running 
high. The doctor soon arrived and 
began to question the patient. 
“Have you been out in the weath- 
er more than usual?” he asked. 
“Yes, sir. The hail damaged the 
barn roof and I was out about four 
hours mending it.” 


After careful examination, 
there was no doubt that George 
Malcolm had pneumonia. “Doctor, 
I’m glad it’s nothing serious. I 
don’t have time to stay in bed.” 

“Mr. Malcolm, pneumonia is a 
serious disease. You are lucky that 
your wife put you to bed at once 
and called me. This improves your 
chance of quick recovery. The 
longer a person delays starting 
treatment, the more serious the 
disease may become,” explained 
the doctor. 

“But, doctor, I thought that 
there was nothing to pneumonia 
since the new ‘wonder drugs’ came 
out,” said George. The doctor ex- 
plained that with these methods 
of treatment, far less than half as 
many persons now die of pneumo- 
nia as did 15 years ago. “In the old 
days before discovery of these 
drugs, you would have been des- 
perately ill with a high fever for 
as long as 10 days. Since we caught 
your illness in the early stages, we 
can reduce your fever to normal 
within 24 hours. This fact has led 
many people to believe that pneu- 
monia is never fatal with modern 
treatment. The newly discovered 
drugs are of great curative value, 
but should be started by the phy- 
sician without delay. 


“Pneumonia is an infectious 
disease which causes an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. There are a num- 
ber of different types, each the re- 
sult of a different germ. A doctor 
can determine which type a pa- 
tient suffers from. He will fight 
one kind with penicillin and an- 
other with sulfa drugs. Another 
type responds to streptomycin. 

“In still other cases, the inflam- 
mation of the lungs is caused by a 
virus. In this type of pneumonia 
the modern drugs are of little use, 


but prompt medical and nursing 
care can ease the patient’s suffer- 
ing and support his body while it 
fights the virus invader. In any 
type of pneumonia, immediate 
medical care is essential. The doc- 
tor needs enough time to examine 
a patient thoroughly,” continued 
the doctor. 


“JT understand that, Doe, but 
just how do you figure that I 
caught a germ?” asked George. 

“We've had several cases in the 
community,” said the doctor, “as 
often happens in winter and early 
spring. The germs spread from 
person to person by contact. They 
attack folks of all ages—tiny babies, 
adults in the prime of life, and 
elderly men and women. You were 
probably a victim because you got 
chilled working in the storm and 
your body became fatigued. Other 
things that weaken the body so the 
germs move in are colds, tonsilli- 
tis, whooping cough, and measles. 
Also, you are easier prey after sur- 
gical operations,” said the doctor. 


“I could best treat you in a 
hospital where you would get the 
necessary nursing care and have 
the advantage of frequent labora- 
tory tests. They determine the 
progress of the disease. However, 
if you want to stay at home, the 
sickroom should have plenty of 
fresh air, but should not be cold. 
‘Stay out of drafts, and keep quiet 
and comfortable. Mrs. Malcolm 
will need to give you frequent at- 
tention. For example, she should 
change your position in bed often, 
for the turning must be done for 
you. Turning from side to side re- 
lieves the lung congestion that oc- 
curs if you lie on your back too 
much of the time. Mrs. Malcolm 
should wear a coverall apron while 
she is in the sickroom, and she 
should wash her hands thoroughly 
after caring for you. Don’t allow 
visitors in the sickroom,” advised 
the doctor. 

He went on to explain that 
George must cover his mouth and 


nose when coughing and sneezing. | 


He told him to put all discharges 
from his mouth and nose on pieces 
of soft cloth or paper so his wife 
could burn them. The final in- 
structions were for Mrs. Malcolm 
to keep George’s dishes separate 
from those of the rest of the family 
and for her to boil them immedi- 
ately after use. 

“One last word,” said the doc- 
tor. “George, stay away from 
crowds for a while after you re- 
cover. You may still be a carrier 
of germs.” 
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Use a good lotion to protect your skin from cold 
winds that blow away its softness and beauty. 


By Sally Carter 


HEW .. . did you" ever see 

such weather? You probably 
have . . . but today’s sharp winds 
always seem much colder than the 
remembered cold of last year. 


Indeed, sometimes on freezing days 
we almost get to the point that we 
don’t care so much about how our 
faces and hands look as we care 
about how they feel . . . and that’s 
pretty uncomfortable, whether we 
are men, women, or children. That 
discomfort is often a family affair. 
And we must face the fact that the 
discomfort and the good looks are 
bound together, for when the cold 
and discomfort have disappeared, the 
roughening, darkening effects remain 
to plague us at those times when we 
do care how we look! 


So for long-range as well as pres- 
ent-day good looks . . . and for com- 
fort, too . . . let’s prepare for those 
cold winds. 


Several family-size bottles of skin 
lotion are a first in this preparation. 
Family sizes are always economical, 
even if you have to put new lotion in 
old bottles in order to have enough 
to go around the family. Keep a bottle 
of lotion in the pocket of the family 
car... another by “the boys’ ” wash- 
basin outside . . . another near the 
sink for your own and the girls’ 
workaday hands . . . and still others 
on dressers and in the bathroom. 
That sounds like an “all out” for 


Skin Care’s a Family Affair | 


lotion, but having it handy 
and really using it is half 
the battle against chapped 
skin. If you keep it in 
sight, every member of the 
family will form the habit 
‘of using it. If they have to 
look for lotion, they are apt 
to be careless and wait un- 
“til their hands and faces 
are dried and chapped. 


You can make your own 
lotion very easily by add- 
ing one part rose water to 
two parts glycerin. Mix it 
well and pour it into clean 
bottles or small jars. 


The lotion, or any pro- 
tective cream such as van- 
ishing cream or a slightly 
oily powder base, used be- 
fore you go out will serve 
as sort of “face glove” to 
prevent wind and cold 
from darkening and 
roughening your skin as 
much as they otherwise 
would without a protective covering. 

But for hands, real gloves are a 
necessity—heavy wool or fleece-lined 
gloves for driving or outdoor tasks... 
rubber gloves for wet tasks . . . and 
(please don’t laugh) loose garden 
gloves for bedtime. Under all of 
these, except the rubber work gloves, 
you can wear a heavy coating of 
crearn to soften your skin as you 
work. You'll be amazed at the com- 
fort and softness a little extra care 
will provide. 


Better than anything else you can 
do for chapped, rough skin is to give 
it at least a three-minute massage 
before you go to bed, and leave the 
cream on all night. For the hands, 
toilet lanolin or a lanolin base cream 
is fine. Lacking that, try mutton suet 
or fresh cream if you don’t mind a 
rather messy job. 


They're good for your face, too, 
but are probably too, too gooey. But 
if, after a cream cleansing, you'll ap- 
ply a thin coating of night cream, 
that precaution will prepare your 
skin to meet tomorrow's winds be- 
sides helping to undo the ravages of 
today’s winds. 


Selecting such a cream is easy if 
you will enlist the aid of the sales- 
woman at your favorite toilet goods 
counter. She will help you classify 
your skin and suggest the right cream 
for your complexion type. And even 
if you aren’t sure of which type, do 
buy and use some cream or lotion 
regularly. 





O) Why Have Wrinkles? 


0) Select Your Make-Up 
Carefully 


O Beauty May Begin at Forty 





Get ’Em Now! 


Order today the free beauty leaflets 
listed here. Check those you desire, fill 
in coupon, and mail to Sally Carter, Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
office nearest you — Raleigh, Memphis, 
Dallas, or Birmingham. 
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Barbara Ellis, talented hair stylist, says, 

“Salon work is hard on my hands, but 

Noxzema has been my standby for years. 

This remarkable greaseless cream helps 

keep my hands looking soft, white and 
_ smooth.” 


chia that work 


eee Or your money back! 











Here’s one hand cream made 
specially to help working hands 
look smoother and whiter! 


Surveys show 5,000,000 women 
all over America now use this 
greaseless, medicated hand care! 











@ If your present hand cream isn’t help- 
ing you much, maybe that’s because it’s 
made for lady-of-leisure hands. But hands 
that work—at home, in office or shop— 
need something special. Try Noxzema’s 
two-way medicated care. 

Helps heal—helps beautify! Noxzema 
helps sore, chapped working hands look 


lovelier these two important ways: 


| Barbara Swanson, Phila- 
| delphia career girl and hofhe- 
adi. says: “I’m in business 
all day and do all my own 
| housework, too. But Noxzema 
helps keep my hands looking 
; soft and smooth. Never feels 

greasy!” . 
r 





Elaine Stewart, Upper | 
Montclair TV actress, says: 
“I paint as a hobby. Since red, 

rough hands would show up ' 
in the camera, I use Noxzema 
regularly. It helps me keep 


1. Helps heal tiny cuts and cracks in 
my hands looking lovely.” 


the skin with its unique medicated formula! 





2. Helps hands look softer, smoother 
and whiter by supplying a light, protec- 
tive film of oil-and-moisture to the skin’s 
surface! And—Noxzema is greaseless! 


Look Lovelier Offer! 
REGULAR 40°‘ SIZE 


now ¢ plus 
only tax 


Limited Time Only 
At any drug or cosmetic counter 


SS 


Noxzema works—or your money 
back ! *In clinical tests, Noxzema helped 
the sore, chapped hands of 9 out of 10 
women look lovelier— often within 24 
hours! Try it! If it doesn’t do the same for 
your hands, return jar to Noxzema, Balti- 
more — your money back. 
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with this CALUMET- 
perfect cake! So easy—results so 
sure—when CALUMET protects 
your baking skill. For over 3 gen- 
erations, America’s finest cooks 
have relied on CALUMET Baking 
Powder for marvelous cakes. 


. Give Your Heartona 4 
é plate and win his... f. 





EASY, TESTED RECIPE FOR 










WHITE LAYER CAKE 


foamy, add 14 cup sugar gradually, 
and beat only until mixture will hold 
up in soft peaks. Beat thoroughly 
into batter. 


Baking. Turn batter into two round 
8-inch layer pans, 114 inches deep, 
which have been lined on bottoms 
with paper, then greased. Bake in 
moderate oven (375°F.) 25 minutes, 
or until done. 


Frosting. Prepare Four Minute Frosting 
as directed below. Then spread be- 
tween layers and on top and sides 
of cake. Sprinkle pense® 0 gene he 
: This recipe tested for use only top and sides of cake and garn 

with conauane Genhes Powder—the with red gumdrop hearts. 
brand recommended in most published Four Minute Frosting. Combine 1 un- 
recipes. CALUMET’S scientifically ©On- beaten egg white, 34 cup sugar, dash 
trolled Double-Action lifts and light- galt, 3 tablespoons water, and 1 
ens both in the mixing bowl and in teaspoon light corn syrup in top of 
the oven’s heat...even “waits” for small double boiler. Beat about 1 
unavoidable delays before the baking minute, or until thoroughly mixed. 
starts. This Double-Dependability Cook over rapidly boiling water, beat- 
guards against baking failure... as- ing constantly with rotary egg Lenter 
sures cakes of high volume and vel- (or at high speed of electric beater) 
vety crumb...flaky, tender biscuits 4 minutes, or until frosting will stand 
... perfect muffins, waffles, etc. No in stiff peaks. Remove from boiling 
wonder twice as many women use ¥ 16. Add 1% teaspoon vanilla an d 
CALUMET as any other baking powder ! beat 1 minute longer, or until thick 
Method. Sift flour once, measure, add enough to spread. Tint a delicate pink 
caLuMET Baking Powder and salt, with a few drops of red coloring. 
and sift together three times. Cream 
shortening, add 1 cup sugar gradually, oc 

A Product of a 


and cream together until light and 
General Foods | —— 1 


2 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
22 teasp s Cal t 
Baking Powder 
% teaspoon salt 
Ya cup shortening 
1 cup sugar 
1 cup minus 2 tablespoons milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3 egg whites 
Ys cup sugar 


















































fluffy. Add flour, alternately with milk, 
a small amount at a time, beating 
after each addition until smooth. Add 
vanilla; blend. Beat egg whites until 


CALUMET 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


BAKING idles 
POWDER "easel 








Good Bread 


Remember the aroma and delicious flavor of your 
mother’s homemade bread? Why not treat your family 
to the experience of hot bread from your own oven? 


By Clara Gebbhard Snyder 


all cooking, nothing is more sat- 
isfying than kneading a satiny- 
smooth dough and shaping it into 
beautiful loaves. 

The ingredients for bread are few: 
flour, liquid, yeast, a little sugar and 
shortening, and a bit of salt. Flour is 
the foundation ingredient. Any all- 
purpose flour does a good job, wheth- 
er it’s plain, phosphated, or self- 
rising. But be sure it’s enriched. 

Modern homemakers use quick- 
acting yeasts. Yeast is made up of 
thousands of tiny, living “plants.” 
They make dough rise by “growing.” 
As they “grow,” they manufacture 
gas which makes the dough stretch 
and become porous and light. Like 
any other plant, yeast needs water, 
air, food, and the proper temperature. 

Yeast thrives best at pleasantly 
cozy temperatures, usually described 
as lukewarm. By the thermometer this 
is 80 to 85 degrees F. That’s just 
about as warm as the baby’s bottle 
when you feed him. As a matter of 
fact, you can test the temperature of 
the liquid for making bread just as a 
mother tests baby’s bottle. Put a drop 
of the water or milk on the inside of 
the wrist. If it feels neither hot nor 
cold, it’s just right for yeast. 

Before adding yeast to dough, 
soften it by letting it stand about five 
minutes in a little lukewarm water. 
This separates the tiny yeast cells and 
improves their chances for growing, 
just as thinning out plants in a garden 
gives each plant a better chance. 

Dough needs enough sugar to feed 
the yeast, but not enough to make 
bread sweet. A teaspoon of sugar for 
each cup of flour is a good proportion. 
If the dough has risen properly, there 
is just enough sugar left in it to cara- 
melize when the loaves bake. This 
makes that beautiful golden crust 
color. If the dough has risen too long, 
the yeast will have used up all the 


A loaf of fresh, sweet goodness, waiting only for a hungry boy 


sugar and the bread won’t brown dur. 
ing baking. 

Salt must be put in bread to keep 
the yeast from growing too rapidly 
and making the bread too coarse. Too 
much salt discourages the yeast and 
makes the dough rise too slowly. 

The small amount of fat in bread 
“lubricates” the other ingredients so 
the yeast can easily push the dough 
up to airy lightness. Lard, vegetable 
shortening, margarine, and butter are 
all good. k 

Milk makes the most nutritious 
bread. Liquid fresh milk must be 
scalded and then cooled before using 
it in bread. Evaporated milk needs 
only to be diluted with an equal 
measure of lukewarm water. Dry milk 
is simply sifted into the dough with 
the flour, and then water is added, 
Use 3 tablespoons dry milk for every 
cup of milk the recipe calls for. Inci- 
dentally, 3 cups of flour and 1 cup of 
liquid milk are the basic proportions 
for a 1-pound loaf of bread. 

Bread made with water in which 
potatoes are cooked is popular. It may 
be used alone or an equal part with 
evaporated milk, or with other milk, 

Once the ingredients are assem- 
bled, there are three basic rules to 
keep in mind: gentle temperature, 
thorough kneading, sufficient rising, 

Kneading is an easy, pleasant proc- 
ess. When as much flour has been 
added to the other ingredients as can 
easily be stirred in with a spoon, tum 
the dough out on a lightly floured 
board. The proper amount of knead- 
ing prevents even a soft dough from 
sticking and makes it satin-smooth. 

To knead, flatten the dough with 
the palms of the hands. Then, with 
fingertips, pick up the far edge and 
fold it over to the edge nearest you. 
With the “heel” of the hand, push the 


(Continued on page 109) 
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to add the butter and jam. His smile will pay for your efforts. 
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Here's an easy way 
to keep truit pies 
from boiling over. 


—another pie-baking hint 
from MARIE GIFFORD, 
Armour’s famous home US’ 

economist Lg <? 





When you use either canned or frozen 
fruit for your filling, drain the fruit thor- 
oughly, then cook the juice with sugar and 
cornstarch or flour until thickened. Add 
the fruit and butter and let cool. Fill the 
unbaked crust and bake at 425° F. until 
browned (about 25 minutes). This high 
temperature will bake the crust before the 
filling has a chance to boil out and onto 
the oven floor. 





There’s an easy way, too, to make pie 
crusts deliciously flaky and tender. Use 
Armour Star Lard! It’s America’s perfect 
pie lard—the lard of pie-baking cham- 
pions. It’s the lard with Marie Gifford’s 
famous 5-minute pie crust recipe printed 
on the handy, self-measuring carton. Try 
this easy, quick recipe next time you 
bake. It’s exactly the right recipe for this 
new-type lard that needs no refrigeration 
— you mix all ingredients at room tem- 
perature. Saves you so much time! 

Got a pie-baking question? Just write to 
Marie Gifford, Dept. 482, Box 2053, Armour 
and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois — for 
her Picture Book of Pie-Making Hints. 





Lard contains many beneficial food ele- 
ments, such as unsaturated fatty acids, 
that are vital to growth and to good 





appearance of the skin. 





By Oris Cantrell 


Moth Prevention 


When I store my woolens, how can 
I be sure that they are free from 
moths?” Miss G. C., Georgia. 


Before storing woolens, brush 
walls, shelves, and floors of closets. 
Use the flat attachments of your vac- 
uum cleaner to remove any wool lint, 
moth eggs, or larvae from crevices. 
Spray moth killer often over closet 
walls. Be sure clothes to be stored 
are clean. Put moth crystals between 
layers of stored blankets. Hang a 
muslin bag filled with naphthalene or 
paradichlorobenzene flakes or crystals 
on a closet hook. Scatter crystals 
thickly on the high shelves. Brush 
and air regularly all woolens not 
stored away. 


Dust -Cloths 


Please tell me how to prepare dust 
cloths so they will absorb dust. 
Mrs. A. H. B., Mississippi. 


Add % cup lemon oil to 1 pint boil- 
ing water. Immerse six or eight rayon 
or cotton cloths into this mixture and 
let them absorb as much of the liquid 
as possible. Wring out the cloths as 
dry as possible and let them hang 
until thoroughly dry. When cloths 
become soiled, wash in warm suds 
and treat again. 


‘Heart of Your Home’’ 


Will you please send me the book- 
let, “Heart of Your Home.” I have 
had coronary thrombosis and I'm 
just now able to get up and I want 
to carry on some housework. 

Mrs. F. M. P., Texas. 


This is one of the many requests 
we received after we published our 
article, “Your Kitchen and Your 
Heart.” This booklet is still available 
to our readers. Write to Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. Ask tor “Heart 
of Your Home.” 


Sorrowful Susie 
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My ironing board cover is scorched 
so badly 

That I've just about quit using it. 

I'm hoping that you will tell me 
gladly 

How I can stop abusing it. 


To lengthen the life of your new 
cover, tack a piece of asbestos to the 


Georgia-Alobama-Florida Edition 





LUZIANNE 
COFFEE 
AND CHICORY 


Gives You 
30 EXTRA CUPS 
from every pound 








* se on a spoonful o uzianne for every cu 'e 
“mse tae ee 


straight coftes. Packed in every 3-Ib. pail, 


* There are 3 Luzianne-Octagon Coupons in every yee will find a genuine 
pail, redeemable at the Octagon Premium Fire-King" Cup and Saucer 
Parlor for NINE COUPONS. —at no additional cost. 

















end of the ironing board. 


VentAHood. For Modern 
Farm Kitcheneering . . . 


Put ao Vent-A-Hood 
over your stove and 
you literally wrap 
your kitchen, your 
home and your fur- 
nishings in cello- 
phane. Your home 
stays fresh . . . your 
walls stay clean .. . 
your curtains stay 
crisp .. . and your fur- 
niture stays beautiful 


Over 300,000 


Installations 


In the heort of every Vent-A-Hood is the fomous “Magic Lung” exhoust 
blower. This exclusive, patented Vent-A-Hood feature stands constont guard 
over walls, furnishings, windows, screens, woodwork, draperies and floors . . . 


Write For PROTECTING them from all staining, smudging cooking odors and grease. 
Vent-A-Hood thoroughly collects ond consumes them right at their source .. . 
Free Booklet directly over the stove...and tokes them all outside. Grease-film cleaning 


is unnecessary in a Vent-A-Hood home. Look behind your stove . .. see if you 
need o Vent-A-Hood right now. You can moke the simple installation yourself. 


® leg. U. $. Pat. OF. 


VENT-A-HOOD e¢ 1022 CRESCENT AVE., N.E. «© ATLANTA, GA. 
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EVERY RAISIN A 
y) PRIZE PACKAGE 
Y OF QUICK ENERGY 


It takes a whole half-pound of 
plump, sweet Thompson seedless 
grapes to make the raisins in one 
single package of Skinner’s Raisin- 
Bran. And those chewy, King-Size 
raisins are rich in easy-to-digest 
fruit sugar, a prime source of 
quick energy. 


WHOLE WHEAT 
POWER IN EVERY 
CRISP FLAKE 


Skinner’s toasted flakes of sun-ripe 
whole wheat are packed with pro- 
teins, minerals and other food 
essentials, They’re crisp... really 
crisp... so crisp they stay crunchy 
even after you add milk or cream. 


Start Your Day Right... Eat 





LESS THAN 





Safer Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to stop your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creomul- 
sion contains only safe, helpful, proven in- 
gredients and no narcotics to disturb na- 
ture’s process. It goes right to the seat of 
the trouble to aid nature soothe and heal 
raw, tender, inflamed bronchial membranes. 
Guaranteed to please you or druggist re- 
funds money. Creomulsion has stood the 
test of many millions of users. 


CREOMUESION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 











May and December 
By Lottie Kreutzkamp 
She read the tender missive 
Trimmed with lavender and lace; 


And brushed away a wistful tear 
Which wandered out of place. 


4 


Two hearts, joined by an arrow, 
Gave meaning to the words, a 
While cooing there beside them 
Was a pair of loving birds. 


White babysbreath and roses ~* 9G 
Made the valentine complete, ' 
And Grandma ony whispered, 
“Bless his little heart! How sweet!” 


Spring Wealth 
By Leone Rochelle 


I love the small wild rose that grows 
Beside the rocky hill, 
Its perfume spilling on the air 
When clouds are white and still: 
Yellow rose, or pink rose, fe 
Or rose of any shade, | 
Which showers fragrant petals 
On the carpet spring has laid. 


I love the plum tree standing white 
Beside the garden wall; 

When drowsy south winds gently blow, 
The flowerets, weeping, fall. 


With white bloom and bright bloom, 


And mockingbirds to sing, 
I need not search for further wealth 
When all the world’s at spring! 


v @ 
To Judy Turned Sixteen 
By Hannah Kahn 


~~ 
This month his name is Danny; iy 
Next month it might be Burt; 

Laugh, my daughter, 

Dance, my daughter, F 
But don’t get hurt. : Py 


Moonlight is black magic, #61 
Liquid to the touch; 

Sing, my daughter, 

Dream, my daughter, 
But do not dream too much, 


Swiftly time can snare you; 
Save your other cheek; 
Be wary, daughter, id 
Since, my daughter, 
Love might come next week, 


This month his —— Danny; 
Next month it might be Burt; 
Laugh, my daughter, 


Dance, ~ daughter, 
But don’t get 


urt. 





Heart Weather 
By Sheila Stinson 


all houseclean my heart. 
°m sure there are a lot of things 
With which I well may part. 


Ig >» “Today is bright and clear; 
Pi 
I 


There’s a bit of song that haunts me, 
A dream that can’t come true, 

Some memories best forgotten, 
Because they are of you. 


A tryst we kept one warm May night, 
The scent of lilac bloom, 

A WBhing star above a hill, 
A candlelighted room.” 


But strangely now that I have thrown 
These useless things away, 

‘The skies have clouded suddenly .. . 
It looks like rain today! 


lentine for a Husband 
“ Winifred Harper Coleman 


7 
I have no paper valentine 
) With cupid’s dart, deep-wedged, 
? But here’s a cherry pie for you, 
The rich crust, fluted edged. 


No red heart fringed with foamy lace, 
,. For you whom I adore. 
ut cornbread, ham hock, and spring 


greens 
That you will like much more. 


As long as I but cook like this, 
So long will you be mine, 
But just once let me hear you say, 
“You are my valentine.” 


rr for a Little Girl 
7 By Jane H. Merchant 


Whether I loved red roses best, 
% Or yellow ones, or white, 
®r pink, the most exacting test 
Could not decide aright. 


I could not make a choice at all 
Until I saw you wear 
Pink roses, delicate and small, 
" Demurely in your hair. 

















you use it 


by the SPOONFUL 


not the canful ! 





For true tomato flavor and zest, cook 
with Contadinal It's all flavorful Cal- 
ifornia “Blue Ribbon” tomatoes; thick 
—not thin. No cores, no seeds, no 
skins. If you like tomato flavor, you'll 
love Contadinal 


Contadina 


Concentrated 


TOMATO PASTE 


Write for free recipe booklet! 
P. O. Box 207-7, Dept. PF, San Jose, Colif. 








E = GARGLE 
_BAYER 


ASPIRIN 4 


~2t 


THROAT 


DUE TOA COLD! 














Send No Money —Pay No Money! 
Your choice of Go: ms | Dress of 
Suit—in your favorite etyle, size, color, 
given to 0 you for sending orders for only 
SK pa 


‘ -4 your family. 
pay. Everythings 
Experience 
SAMPLES FREE! 
ous prfoed Frocks willenirg 
ine 8! wing scores: 
e e Bho" 


a 


Yes, o> big —! 
Easy! Di p— 44 ior coun 


4 Harford Frocks, Dept. 6321, 


cot 

i HARFORD FROCKS, Dept. G321, Cincinnati25, Obie 
Please rash me the new HARFORD FROCES Str | 

Line and full details of your offer. 


ee 

















Address. me | 

ote en __—_ a 

DRESS SIZE AGE ...oseee 
ie 
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Food and Frolic Shows It’s 
Cupid’s Year To L ‘ap 


By Carolynn Flanders 


Ds Cupid will have to 
make the most of the 
special kind of Valentine’s 
Day that comes but once in 
four years. The fact is, it’s 
leap year. Why don’t you help 
old Dan out by giving a 
matchmaking valentine party? 

Send your guests the easy- 
to-make invitations illustrated 
above. Use a strip of red 
construction paper 11 x 3 
inches. Fold the strip four 
times. You will have five 
squares from the folding, 
each measuring about 2% x 3 
inches. Draw a heart on the 
top square and cut by it 
through five thicknesses. 
Make sure that you leave one 
place on each side of the 
heart uncut so that you will 
have five connected hearts 
when you unfold them. Write 
the invitation in white ink, 
one line to a heart. Then fold up the 
hearts and slip them into an envelope 
for mailing. 

As soon as the guests arrive give 
out pencils and paper. Tell each to 
write a valentine message to his or 
her escort. They must write them 
completely with song titles. Let each 
person read his aloud. The one who 
gets the most laughs wins. One mes- 
sage might read: 

Dear “Nature Boy,” 

“You Are My Sunshine.” Your 
“Green Eyes” made me a “Prisoner 
of Love.” But “Daddy” saw you 
with “Barrelhouse Bessie From Ba- 
sin Street.” So “After You’re Gone” 
“Tll Never Smile Again.” 

“Dark Eyes.” 
Heart Race 

Line the boys on one side of the 
room and the girls on the other. Give 
the first one in each line a knife with 
pastel-colored candy hearts placed 
in a straight line on blade. The first 
player in each line grasps knife han- 
dle in one hand and races to a goal, 
trying not to spill any hearts. 

Players race back to their own 
lines and hand knives and _ hearts 
to the next persons in line. They 
also race. If a player drops a heart 
from the knife blade, he must stop, 
pick it up, and place it back on the 
knife before he continues the race. 
This is the only time he can use both 
hands. A player must start again if 
he uses two hands while racing. The 
first side to finish shouts, “Hearts.” 
You might give each one on the win- 
ning team a chocolate heart. 


Famous Lovers 


While the players catch their 
breath, give them pencils and paper 
Printed with the names of well 





A lemon-flavored valentine will please 
the taste of even the masculine guests. 


known men in history, movies, com- 
ics, and politics. Guests must write 
names of wives or sweethearts be- 
side famous names. Each team must 
try to hand in papers first with the 
most right answers. Members. on 
same team can’t help mates. Correct 
answers would be: 











George Burns .......................- Gracie 
Jack Benny Mary 
President Truman.....................- Bess 
Franklin Roosevelt.............. Eleanor 
_ Pe ae: Juliet 
George Washington.............. Martha 
a ee Elaine 
gi | ee: Victoria 
SY 0 een ee a 
Jiggs ...Maggie 
King George. Elizabeth 
Duke of Windsor.................... Wally 
I Nitti st anatencseeill Delilah 
BN BVI sao sccciccccccssinse Bathsheba 
Meringue 
4 ega whites 1 teaspoon cream 


1 cup sugar of tartar 


Beat the egg whites and cream of 
tartar until stiff. Gradually fold in 
sifted sugar. Line cooky sheet with 
unglazed brown paper. Trace a heart 
shape on the paper. Pour meringue 
on heart. Bake at 275 degrees F. for 
60 to 80 minutes. Place on card- 
board backing, cool, and fill. 


Lemon Filling 


4 egg yolks 

5 tablespoons 
lemon juice 

Y2 cup sugar 


1 tablespoon 
grated lemon 


pee : 
1 cup whipping 
cream 


Beat the egg yolks lightly. Add 
the fresh lemon juice, peel, and sugar. 
Cook in double boiler until very stiff. 
Cool. Whip the cream and mix in 
lemon filling. Spread on meringue. 
Decorate edges with coconut tinted 
with red food coloring. Garnish with 
lemon slices. Store in refrigerator 
12 to 24 hours. Yield: 10 servings. 
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WW 
On our farm we eat 


hot Quaker Oats for 
all-morning energy!” 


SAYS...Mrs. Marvin Yoder 


Route 5— Lafayette, Indiana 





Rae VICK 


Farm Families Eat More Quaker Oats horieN 


Than Any Other Folks! It’s Tops in [ty 
Energy-Giving Protein! 


“T always have good hot Quaker 
Oats on our breakfast table,” says 
bright-eyed, alert Mrs. Yoder, 
mother of six fine healthy young- 
sters with good ‘“‘second-helping”’ 
appetites. ‘‘Farmers have long 
hard hours of work from sunup 
till noon and we need the lasting 
energy in Quaker Oats!” 

Yes, it’s not surprising that farm 
families eat more good nourishing 
Quaker Oats than any other folks. 
Did you know it actually supplies 
more energy-giving protein to help 
you do a full morning’s heavy 
farm work than any other of the 
14leading cereals? This was proved 
by a leading State University re- 
cently in an amazing test on 
14 nationally known cereals. The 
University reported Quaker Oats 
first in life-giving protein.* 

Find out for yourself that a 
delicious bowlful of hot, creamy 






Quaker Oats 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 





" 











nica at 
Quaker and Mother's Oats are the same. 


oatmeal furnishes you with more 
stamina, more energy than any 
other whole-grain cereal. It gives 
you a happy, well-fed feeling all 
through your morning’s work. 
Chases away hunger pangs right 
up till your noon meal. 

Busy farm wives appreciate the 
time-saving 214 minute cooking of 
Quaker Oats. And what other 
breakfast dish gives you the all- 
morning energy and stamina of 
Quaker Oats at the low cost of less 
than one penny a serving? 

So to give your family the well- 
fed, energetic feeling they need for 
a full morning’s hard work, serve 
delicious Quaker Oats for break- 
fast every day. Bring up your 
babies on Quaker Oats because its 
richer protein benefits all ages. 
Buy Quaker Oats from your 
grocer now. 


*Results published on Page 163, Vol. 16, No. 2 of 
“Food Research,” a 7 ientifi 


" I]: t jour: 





ly known 
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we ve got 


steady, economical coal heat!” 


As the temperature keeps on dropping, 
fuel bills get bigger and bigger . . . but 
with bituminous coal, my fuel bill this 
winter is much lower than it would be 
with other fuels. 

I always knew that coal would save 
me money, but I’ve found out that 
coal gives me better heat, too. I've been 
using coal space heaters in my house 
for years, and I know nothing can match 
the steady, even warmth of a coal fire. 
Now I'm getting ready to install a cen- 
tral heating system—and I’m sticking to 
coal! No “all-on or all-off” fuels for mel 
A coal fire is always glowing, warming 
the house clear through. That means 






7 good reasons 











4 Automatic W ith 


4 Easies 
4 Lowest price almost ever 


4 America’s vast 
America’s depend 


why coal is 
to-date farm homes 


fuel in up- wh a 
dier warmth—no “onragain, of -ag, 
fies “cold pockets” —fewer colds! 
4 Fewer © sn 


stokers and co 


\] 
t and safest to store! 


ywhere! 


eserves make 


able supply ass 


fewer “cold pockets” and probably 
fewer colds for my family, too! 

The new furnace I'm getting will be 
completely automatic with controls and 
a stoker. Today you can’t Beat coal for 
convenience! And with my coal bin 
filled with a winter’s supply, I'll never 
have to worry about snow-blocked roads 
stopping fuel deliveries. 

Yes, I say bituminous coal is the best 
fuel—it gives steadier, more healthful 
heat at a lower cost. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Kinston Waked Up! 


By F. W. Wood, Vo-Ag Teacher, Kinston, Ala. 





: : ei oe 4 

Officers and committee chairmen of Kinston Community Council, left to right; 
E. C. Nevin, education; W. L. Stephens, industries; Dewey Weeks, government; 
Jack Solomon, dramatics; Bryan Steele, recreation; Mrs. Jessie Mathews, 
health; W. C. Thorn, business; N. W. Rhoades, religion; Miss Lillie Jerna. 
gin, treasurer; Mrs. N. W. Rhoades, secretary; F. W. Wood, president, standing, 


Fi ee 





INSTON, Ala., is a town of 400 

people, in the western part of 
the Wiregrass section. Only three 
years ago the town had no street 
lights. Tin cans and trash were 
strewed everywhere. The almost- 
abandoned city hall could hardly be 
found for weeds. Without a regular 
policeman, the town jail in back of 
city hall had been out of use for 
many years. Like many communities 
in Alabama, Kinston had no doctor, 
pharmacy, bank, or picture show. 
Community recreation other than 
what the school offered was very 
limited. There is no cotton gin and 
almost no markets for farm products. 
To get prompt service from a doctor 
in Opp, 7 miles away, in an emer- 
gency was the exception rather than 
the rule, as only two telephones with 
poor service were in use. 

Luckily this story does not end 
here, for Kinston waked up. That 
awakening may have started when 
people realized conditions couldn't 
get much worse. Most likely rea- 
son for the change, however, was a 
spirit of fellowship that arose among 
groups and individuals. This spirit 
of fellowship and unity crystallized 
into civic pride and civic action. 

In the fall of 1948, we started 
talking up the idea of a community 
council. On Jan. 15, 1949, a meet- 
ing was called and 13 organizations 
of the community sent representa- 
tives. The Kinston Community Coun- 
cil was formed and officers elected. 


Then things began to happen. Jan. 
21-27, 1949, was set aside as “Kins- 
ton Beautification Week.” The beau- 
tification campaign was organized. 





Council officers and committee chairmen at Kinston’s new recreation path . 


More than 300 people reported for 
work the first day. Hand tools were 
brought by many individuals. It was 
good to see long lines of trucks and 
tractors dealing death and destruc. 
tion to sage grass and weeds. In all, 
30 truck loads of cans and trash were 
hauled away during the beautifica- 
tion campaign. 

At the next meeting of the council, 
a 10-point Community Improvement 
Program was worked out. Commit- 
tees were appointed to carry out va- 
rious phases of the program. 


1. Religion. N. W. Rhoades, chair- 
man. This committee has sponsored 
a joint revival among all churches of 
the community, an alternating Bible 
school, singing school, joint Easter 
sunrise service, and a joint Christmas 
program. 

2. Health. Mrs. Jessie Mathews, 
home economics teacher, chairman, 
Sponsored home safety, home sani- 
tation, cow testing, dog treating, and 
pest control. 


8. Education. E. C. Nevin, high’ 


school principal, chairman. Worked 
for better community recreation, pro- 
vided council meeting place, im- 
proved school and grounds, and in- 
creased efficiency in various school 
departments. 

4. Recreation. The school coach, 
Bryan Steele, chairman. Sponsored 
two barbecues for about 800 people 
each time. Built a community fish- 
pond with nearby tables, benches, 
and barbecue pit. Organized moth- 
er’s club to provide. better recreation 


(Continued on page 128) 
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For the Littlest Folks 

















Spring is coming and all the animals are happy. Draw lines to 
connect the dots and you’ll see who is dancing with the squirrels. 


By Miss Kate 
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ives Grand Relief 





2 Ways at Once 


from 
distress of 





cis Pe 


Modern mothers know you 
can’t beat Vicks VapoRub for 
miseries of colds. The moment 
you rub it on throat, chest and 


Chest Colds — 








And it keeps up this special 
penetrating - stimulating ac- 
tion for hours. It eases muscu- 
lar soreness and tightness and 


— is a good month for valentine, but the message is on the 
parties and holidays. The three arrow, and not on the inside. Pull the 
days we like most are Valentine Day, arrow ‘way back and print “I Love 
Feb. 14; Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12; You.” Then push it through the holes 
and Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22.. you cut so that your message is hid- 


back VapoRub starts right to 


work 2 ways at once... while you sleep. 





SS 
IF THERE’S MUCH COUGHING OR STUFFINESS... . Wes 


brings relief even yicks 
VaeoRus 


There are lots of things 
to make for these holi- 
days, too. 

Let's make _ valen- 
tines. Make a big mail 
box for the valentines in 
your room at school. Get 
a big cardboard box 
that’s shaped sort of like 
a mail box, if you can. 
Get an extra piece of 
cardboard to make the 
curved top. Get a big 
needle and some twine 
and sew it in place. 
Then paste red crepe 
paper all over it. Since 
this is a special mail 
box, put some red or 
white ruffles on it. Glue 
them or sew them on. 
Put the slot for your val- 
entines in the top. Paste 
a big, white heart on 
the front and print 
“Special Delivery” on 
each side. 

With a small package 
of lace paper doilies 
from the 10-cent store, 
you can make very 
pretty valentines. Buy 
doilies that are lacy on 
the edges only—not all 
over. Look at the valen- 
tines we made and 
make some like them. 


The first one is a 
doily folded in half. 
There’s a message on 
the inside. Use your red 
crayon to color the 
edges. Draw in some 
hearts if you like, too. 
To make our valentine 
Stay folded, we cut a 
double heart and pasted 
it on both edges. 

The second is a secret 




















den from view. 


The very fluffy one is 
made of two doilies and 
has room for writing 
lots of sweet things. 
Color the edges of both 
doilies on both sides. 
Then put the wrong 
sides together and fold 
one side over nearly 
halfway. Cut a tiny ar- 
row out of red paper 
and cut two little holes 
to stick it through. Then 
write something on 
every fold. 


Cut out some pretty 
colored flowers and 
paste them around the 
center of one doily. 
Then write on it, “You 
are the sweetest flower 
of all, my valentine.” 


Find a pretty apple 
picture and cut it out, 
or cut out one from red 
paper. Paste the stem 
down, and underneath 
the apple write, “You 
are the apple of my 
eye, my valentine.” 


Cut a double heart 
from red paper and 
paste one-half of it to 
the center of a doily. 
Use silver or gold paper 
if you can find any. 
Look on your Christmas 
cards. You can write a 
pretty verse on the in- 
side of that heart. 


You can think of a lot 
of other valentines to 
make with your doilies, 
too. Cut out pretty pic- 
tures to paste on, or tie 
on tiny, little bows of 
string or ribbon. 








-.. get deep-action 
relief in seconds with 
VapoRub in steam— 
2 heaping spoonfuls 
of Vicks VapoRub in. 
vaporizer or bowl of 


boiling water as di- 
rected in package. ( 
Every single breath ) 
relieves upper bron- f- 


chial congestion and (as ts 
coughing spasms! 








enamine 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 

















Substantial savings on hun- 
dreds of selected Cottons! 
Buy direct from famous cot- 
ton specialists! Beautiful 
styles, fabrics, household 
Cottons... all fine guarun- 
teed quality! Join the hun- 
dreds of thousands who buy and 
save year round... outfit entire 
family and home! Get FREE 
Catalog to show you how now! 
Just send name and address! 
SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS 
Dept. 276, Spartanburg, S.C. 





EVEREST & JENNINGS WHEEL CHAIRS 
for smoothest Perfo, 






rimance 


As pecial 8” Caster 

, IVERSAL 
Outdoors or in, Everest & 
Jennings Wheel Chairs 
handle with ease! They 
} fold for travel, work or 
| play. Attractive, light 
y = " . and strong. All welded 

oi : | joints. Folds to 10 inches. 





See your dealer or write for catalog 


EVEREST & JENNINGS 


761 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 








EXTRA GIFT! 
Jumbo Hyacinth 
your living room 










Sensational, New Indoor-Blooming 


FANTASIA 





@ Blooms Burst Open Like Skyrockets 
@ Over 50 Gorgeous Coral-Red Flowers 
@ As Fragrant as a Rose 


Special! 


This amazing Fantasia Garden will dazzle 

your eyes. First, tall green stems shoot ea 
up—buds come out—then, they burst like 5 
skyrockets into a gorgeous shower of coral- 

red blooms. 20 flowers on one stem—more than 50 in the 
whole garden. For $1, plus 10¢ for postage, handling, we 
send 3 top-size bulbs in a lovely planter, all planted. Just 
add water and watch them grow. For $2 we send a Mammoth 
Fantasia Garden with 8 top-size bulbs, all planted in a 
bigger planter. C.0.D.’s welcome. If not 100% delighted 
return for your money back. Limited Supply. 


KRUSE NURSERIES, Dept. 61197, Bloomington, II. 


Name 





An Imported, fragrant 
that will bloom soon i 


n 
in pink, white or blue. iD capinstenctihatinitnncagibensstinieccubesumiinene 
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Says Active Dry Yeast is easy to use 


Ten-Year-Old Cook Wins ‘100 
at Texas State Fair — 


Young Judy Burrell (left) shows 
a friend the scrapbook she is 
making now that she has won 
her first cooking awards. Al- 
though only 10 years old, Judy 
won $100 and a big blue ribbon 
for her entries at the Texas 
State Fair last fall. This made 
her one of the top winners in the 
culinary department. 

Judy really enjoys cooking at 
her home in Dallas, Texas .. . 
and young as she is, she knows 
a secret of long-time cooking 
champions. She uses Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast! “It’s 
so fast and easy,” she says. 


**The way it dissolves so quickly 
and gives me wonderful results 
every single time.” 

All during Lent serve plenty 
of yeast-raised goodies—such a 
delicious way to brighten up 
your Lenten meals! They’re 
wholesome and nourishing for 
your family, too. When you 
bake at home, use yeast. Use 
the best yeast you can buy— 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry! 
This handy dry yeast dissolves 
in a jiffy and rises so fast you’ll 
be amazed. Try Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast—always de- 
pendable! 








Want a ¢ fvect refrigerator ? 





( CLEAN WITH SODA / 














Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda are pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda, U.S.P. 


@ Soda sweetens as it cleans—whisks 
away all odors with the spots and 
spiils. And without scrubbing! Just 
sprinkle soda on damp cloth and 





wipe inner surfaces. Soda quickly emulsifies greasy film vo 
removes even sour musty odors that adhere to enamel. And 
there are no suds, no grit to rinse away. Wash ice trays 
in soda solution. Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda couldn’t be safer and costs less than 14¢ a week. Recom- 
mended by 22 leading refrigerator manufacturers! 


Write for FREE COOKBOOK. Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 





HEAD STUFFY 


DUE TO COLDS 


TAKE 


666 


for fast 
symptomatic 





om i uce pe’ 
e willsend you a Packet of these 
Gorgeous Zinnlas and Copy of our New Catalog. F REE 
Send 3¢ stamp for 


Dept. 215 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN noctiots ition 








Hand made. Very 


prices and save money. 
dress for free catalog. 





ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
best. Buy direct from 
factory representative , &. lowest wholesale 


ITALIAN ACCORDION MFG. CO. 
7600 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. PO-2, Chicago 


d name and ad- 





Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
mm of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
in., width 16 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free cataleg 
American Memorial Ca. Dept. A 18, Adanta, fa. 












New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 





OKER’S Handy Kitchen Kit 

holds chrome-plated steel kitchen 
shear. Fitted with a slipproof ser- 
rated edge, the shear is useful for cut- 
ting vegetables, fish, fowl, or meat. 
It is also a bottle opener, nutcracker, 
screw driver, and tack hammer—all 
in one. The set includes Junior Chef 
all-purpose steel knife and paring 
knife. Sold by leading stores for only 
$7.95 complete. Made by H. Boker 
& Co., Inc., 101 Duane St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


This unique “per- 
sonalized” West- 
ten Spur door 
knocker with its 
turning rowel and 
spinning wheel is 
as western as a som- 
brero. Your name 
may be beautifully 
engraved as shown, 
or the knocker can 
be left plain if you 
prefer. Costs only 
$6.95 when ordered 
from Western Spe- 
cialities, Room 423-W, 1052 West 
6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 








Pro-Check-Tor perforates your 
checks and protects them against 
forgery or alteration. Available for 
$3.95 from Rene-Craft Products, 23 
Owen’s Building, Wilmette, Ill. 





Grip-R, a self-adjusting hanger, is 
easily mounted on wall or door, 
where a coil spring tension holds all 
items securely. Order for $1.49 from 
Hobby Hill, 14 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 2, Iil. 





Knife holder to place in cabinet 
drawer has white enameled finish, A 
chrome steel spring holds knives up- 
right while a plastic cushion protects 
blades. Holder number 5200 avail- 
able from Kitch’n Handy Accessories, 
Washington Steel Products, Inc., Ta- 
coma 2, Wash., or from your nearest 
department store. The holder takes 
up only a portion of the space in the 
drawer, leaving room for other items, 





The “4-Som” towel holder is made 
of molded polythylene plastic. Four 
grippers hold towels, aprons, stock- 
ings, cloths, and rags easily and se- 
curely, and permit instant removal. 
It will not harm the finest fabrics, 
and fastens to wall or door with two 
screws. Order your towel holder from 
A. J. Ganz Co., 7457 Melrose Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 46, Calif., for $1. 





This sterling tie clip features the 


Royal Danish design. Tie clips are’ | 


available in other International Silver 
patterns. They may be purchased at 
most department and jewelry stores 
selling International Silver, for $1.50. 





Patty Pie-Mold set permits quick 
desserts, tarts, and pies, creamed 
vegetables, and creamed meat. To 
use, screw pie mold onto handle, dip 
into heated fat (365 degrees F.) for 
about 10 seconds. Then dip mold 
into batter and place it in the hot 
fat. When the mold is removed, the 
cooked shell will drop off, ready to be 
filled with prepared filling. Order 
this convenient set for $1.19 from 
Bonley Products Company, 28 South 
Clinton St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
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Good Bread_ 


(Continued from page 102) 


dough away from you. Use a rocking 
motion, and press firmly as you push. 
Turn the dough a quarter turn, fold 
it, push. Repeat this turning, folding, 
pushing motion until the dough is 
smooth and no longer sticky. If the 
dough seems too soft, sprinkle a little 
flour on the cloth or board. As you 
knead, the dough will gradually ab- 
sorb the extra flour. When 
the ball of dough holds 
its shape but tries to flat- 
ten out just a bit, it has 
reached the proper de- 
gree of stiffness. To judge 
when you have kneaded 
long enough, place your 
hand flat on top of the 
dough. Count slowly to 
15. Lift your hand. If the 
dough doesn’t stick to it, 
it has been kneaded 
enough. This takes five to 
eight minutes. 


Now grease the mixing 
bowl lightly, shape the 
dough into a smooth ball, 
and put it into the bowl 
to rise. Grease the top of 
the dough ever so lightly 
to keep it soft and elastic. 
Cover with waxed paper 
and then a clean towel, 
or with a plastic bowl 
cover. Set the bowl in a 
cozy spot and. let the 
yeast do its work. 


Rising Time Varies 


Be sure that the dough 
rises long enough. It will 
vary with the tempera- 
ture of the dough and of 
the room. A good plan is 
to let the dough rise until 
it is about 2% times as big 
as when you finished 
kneading it. A simple test 
for lightness is to press 
the top lightly with your 
fingertip, making a dent 
about % inch deep. If the 
dent remains, the dough 
is light. If it springs back, 
it needs more rising time. 

For bread with a fine, 
even crumb, knead the 
dough down again when 
it is light and let it rise 











cle over on the other half and flatten 
again, stretching the folded dough 
lengthwise until it is about three 
times as long as the pan. Now fold 
each end to the center, pressing the 
ends down. Next, fold the dough 
lengthwise, in thirds. Press the “seam” 
firmly with the fingertips to seal it, 
and the loaf is ready. Grease the tops 

- _ of the loaves lightly and 
let them rise. 


Another method is to 
roll the ball of “rested” 
dough under the hands 
until it is about 2 inches 
longer than the pan in 
which it is to bake. Tuck 
the ends under to square 
them, and put the loaf in- 
to the pan. 


Bread should always 
be started baking in a hot 
oven. Those first 10 min- 
utes in a hot oven make 
the bread rise quickly. 
When the loaves are 
done, take them from the 
pans at once to keep the 
crust crisp and the crumb 
silken. Cool the loaves 
either by setting them 
across the edges of the 
pans or on cake coolers. 
Rub the tops of the loaves 
lightly with a bit of but- 
ter or margarine ona 
piece of waxed paper. 
Only when they have 
thoroughly cooled are the 
loaves ready to store. 
Wrap each one in waxed 
paper and store in a well 
ventilated bread box. 


Enriched Bread 


1 cake or | package yeast 
VY%, cup lukewarm water 
cups milk 

tablespoons sugar 
teaspoons salt 
tablespoon shortening 


cups (about) sifted en- 
riched flour 


Om—NNN 


Crumble yeast and 
sprinkle into lukewarm 
water. Let it stand five 
minutes to soften. Scald 
milk. Add sugar, salt, and 
shortening. Cool to luke- 
warm (80-85 degrees F.). 
When cooled, add 2 cups 





a second time. This sec- 
ond rising takes only 45 
minutes to an hour, and 
it improves bread greatly. 

Whether the dough is shaped into 
loaves after the first or second rising, 
the process is the same. Knead it 
down lightly, and then divide the 
dough into as many equal parts as 
there are to be loaves, Shape each 
part into a ball. Cover it and let the 
dough “rest” on the bread board for 
10 minutes while you grease the 
bread pans. Shape each ball into a 
loaf, put into pans, and let rise again. 
The loaves, before rising, should fill 
the pans about % full. When they 
have risen just above the top of the 
pans, they are ready to bake. 

One way to shape a loaf is to first 
flatten the ball of dough into a circle 
about % inch thick. Fold half the cir- 





flour, stirring well. Add 
softened yeast. Add 
enough more flour to 
make a moderately stiff 


dough. Turn out on a lightly floured 


board or pastry cloth and knead until 
smooth and satiny (five to eight min- 
utes). Shape into a ball and put into 
lightly greased bowl. Cover and set 
in warm place to rise until slightly 
more than doubled (about two hours). 
Punch down. Let rise again until a lit- 
tle more than doubled. This usually 
requires about 45 minutes. Divide 
dough into two equal parts. Shape 
each part into a smooth ball. Cover 
and let rest 10 minutes. Shape into 
loaves. Place in greased bread pans. 
Let rise until a little more than dou- 
bled in size (about one hour). Bake in 
a hot oven (400 degrees F.) 50 to 55 
minutes. Yield: two 1-pound loaves. 
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Try this Budget Saver 
with CLABBER GIRL 


Here is a budget-saver especially 
popular with teen-agers ... econom- 
ical, too, since one “frank” is suffi- 
cient for a serving ... built-in 
seasonings—mustard and butter or 
margarine—with meat juices held 
within the “blanket” make. them 
extra delicious ...so easy to make 
with Clabber Girl. 















Pig-in- Blanket 


14 cups sifted all- 





3 tablespoons 


Pound for pound, more 


purpose flour shortening 
people use more Clabber ,,, especie 3 cup milk (approx.) 
Girl than any other Bak- Clabber Girl Butter or margarine 


Baking Powder _Prepared mustard 
4 teaspoon salt 6 frankfurters 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt into 
mixing bowl. Cut in shortening until mix- 
ture resembles corn meal. Add milk and 
stir to make soft dough that can be hand- 
led. Scrape ‘ball of dough onto lightly 
floured board. Knead slighty, then roll 
into circle a little less than one-fourth 
inch thick. Cut dough into six pie-shaped 
wedges. Spread each wedge with butter or 
margarine and prepared mustard. Lay 
frankfurter on end of dough opposite 
point. Roll up and press point to seal 
dough. Place point-side down on cookie 
sheet. Bake 12 to 15 minutes in a very hot 
oven (450° F.). Serve hot with catsup or 
chili sauce. 


CLABBER GIRL 


IS NOW exclusively KNOWN AS 
THE BAKING POWDER WITH 
THE Jatanced DOUBLE ACTION 


ing Powder. 


Here’s Why: Clabber Girl’s 
balauced double action takes 
the guess-work out of bak- 
ing ...a uniform rise to 
mixing bowl lightness; a 
positive rise to oven perfec- 
tion in texture and flavor. 


qs 









COMPANY TERRE HAUTE 


New Books! Sparkling New Ideas in Crochet! 


“MATCHING SETS” “HANDKERCHIEF 
0 EDGINGS” 


INDIANA 









BOOK 
NO. 282 








Use these wonder-work- 
ing crochet threads for 
long-lasting beauty . ..in 
white and lovely colors 


You can get these exciting new 10- 
cent books at your favorite art needle- 
work counter right now! These famous 
brands bring you every new fashion- 
right crochet idea in colorful books. 
Watch for them! 
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a 


welcome addition 
to any family! 


Adopted in thousands of happy 
homes, Baby Ben is probably 
the most popular “kid brother” 
in the world. Proud to be such 
a close relative of Big Ben, this 
little fellow nevertheless stands 
on his own feet . . . and,is loved 


for himself alone. 


His tick is 


quiet and well-mannered. His 
call is steady (as befits a baby) 
but it is pleasant. And you can 
adjust it to loud or soft, as you 
wish. All in all, Baby Ben is a 
thoroughly dependable chap, a 
pleasure to have around the 
house. Your choice of black or 


ivory finish. 


$5.45. With lumi- 


nous dial, he’s one dollar more. 





BIG BEN ELECTRIC 
ALARM. This hand- 
some fellow has a 
pleasant bell alarm 
which you can ad- 
just to loud or soft. 
$8.95. With lumi- 
nous dial, he’s one 
dollar more. 





BIG BEN LOUD ALARM. 
Known around the 
world. He has a 
tick you can hear; 
a deep, intermit- 
tent ‘‘fire alarm’”’ 
gong. $5.45. With 
luminous dial, a 
dollar more. 


Prices quoted do not include tax and are subject to change 











WESTCLOX 


Made by the Makers of Big Ben 


PRODUCTS OF Sree | CORPORATION 











Heart Disease—No. | Killer Today 








Here are facts to help you handle 
heart disease, although they do 


not offer a cure or treatment. 





By Carolynn Flanders 


af NE in three Americans now 


living will ultimately die from 
diseases of the heart and blood ves- 
sels,” reports Dr. G. E. Wakerlin, 
University of Illinois College of Medi- 
cine. This makes it very likely that 
you Or some member of your family 
may fall victim to a group of diseases 
that is reaping a death toll even 
greater than cancer. 

If heart disease strikes someone in 
your home, your family physician 
will do all he can, but the length of 
your loved one’s life partly will lie 
in your hands. By special attention 
to the patient’s diet, you can help 
him live a nearly normal life. Here 
are a few facts that may help you 
understand why this disease is so 
dangerous. 


Causes of Diseases 

When something goes wrong with 
the rate and regular beat of the 
heart, you may have a functional dis- 
ease. These functional diseases are 
mostly due to overuse of alcohol and 
tobacco, to infections, to poor diets 
(especially one low in vitamin B:). 
Or this type of disease may be men- 
tal. All these are mild diseases. 

Organic heart diseases cause most 
of the deaths and disabilities. They 
are brought on by rheumatic fever, 
hypertension, hardening of the ar- 
teries, and sometimes by thyroid or 
hereditary diseases or by syphilis. 
Pneumonia can damage the heart. 

All heart diseases come under two 
groups. There are those “without 
failure” and the severe ones that are 
“with failure.” “With failure” means 
that the heart’s beating can’t keep up 
the needed flow of blood. Signs of 
this condition are a sick feeling, gasp- 
ing for breath, and pain in the chest 
when the patient exerts himself. The 
doctor should tell him how much 
exercise he can take. 


Diet for Patient 

Heart disease without failure is 
one in which the heart can somehow 
keep up almost normal blood circu- 
lation. The family physician will 
probably suggest that you help the 
patient by giving him the right kind 
of diet. 

It makes sense that the patient not 
be overweight, doesn’t it? Excess fat 
crowds around the heart and makes 
pumping difficult. Blood in a fat 
person must travel farther and 
through fat-crowded capillaries. This 
is one reason the patient should eat 
less food. Another is that too much 
food in the stomach at one time 
stretches it and causes pressure on 
the heart. 





Certain foods are better left off the 
patient’s plate. Cabbage, dried peas, 
and beans usually produce gas that 
causes pressure, too. Besides these 
foods, avoid any others that usually 
cause the patient discomfort. The 
danger of pressure also makes con- 
stipation a bugaboo. Proper diet 
helps prevent this condition. Tea 
and coffee in limited quantities are 
not harmful, but stimulants should 
be used sparingly. 


Diet for Persons With Failure 

The person who has a heart dis- 
ease with failure must have a much 
more carefully selected diet. He 
should have such a small amount of 
food in his stomach that quite a few 
small meals rather than three normal 
ones may be necessary to keep him 
satisfied. Many people with rheumatic 
heart disease are undernourished and 
underweight. Your doctor will want 
the patient to gain back his health, 
but not necessarily his weight. Plan 
meals carefully to be sure you have 
enough protein, minerals, and vita- 
mins. Protein is especially needed 
for body repair because the same 
disease that damaged the heart dam- 
aged body tissue. 


If the doctor suggests a reduction 
of calories, give less carbohydrates 
(breads, pastries, sugars, etc.) and 
less fats. However, carbohydrates 
should be the chief source of energy. 
They leave the stomach more quickly 
than fats, which take a longer time 
to digest. This will keep the heart un- 
crowded more of the time. Some 
doctors suggest extra vitamin B: and 
vitamin C besides the B: you get 
from pork, liver, whole grains, nuts, 
and potatoes, and the C from citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, and raw cabbage. 
Most doctors will suggest that salt 
be restricted. 


Low-Sodium Diet 

This diet is often called a salt- 
free diet, but it is more correctly 
called a low-sodium diet. The reason 
for this is that a trace of sodium is 
in every food, so. it is impossible to 
have a diet completely free of so- 
dium. The average person can have 
salt, soda, baking powder, anid foods 
high in sodium content in their diets 
without worry. Sodium does not 
cause heart disease. It only aggra- 
vates the condition of the person who 
already has heart disease. 

Some patients complain that meals 
taste flat and uninteresting without 
salt, but this needn’t be true. The 
clever homemaker will flavor meats 
with unsalted tomato juice or lemon 
juice. She may churn her own salt- 
free butter and bake salt-free bread. 
By a little experimenting she will find 


that sugar, minced parsley, and mint’ 


add interest to vegetables. The pa- 
tient won't miss the salt left Gut of his 
cooked cereal if he eats it with a little 
brown sugar and dried: fruit. 

The smart cook varies her method 
of cooking, too. One time she may 
broil, the next time bake, and another 
time roast a food. She will refrain 
from serving fried foods because 
they are more difficult to digest. 


Salt Substitutes 
There are many new products on 


the market that make low-sodium’ 


meals easier to prepare. You can buy 
salt substitutes and sodium-free bak- 
ing powders at stores that carry sup- 
plies for special diets. You can also 
buy milk and canned breads that 


have the sodium content reduced, / 


Sodium lurks in the most unex- 
pected places, so take care when you 
buy commercially prepared products, 
The other members of your family 
can eat and enjoy packaged cake, 
pastry, and other mixes, but for the 
patient you will have to make these 
foods using the salt and baking pow- 
der substitutes. Long-cooking cereals 


have much less sodium than the’ 


quick-cooking ones. 

Manufacturers add sodium to some 
frozen foods during processing. The 
patient gets a double dose of sodium 
if he eats bread that contains a mold 
preventive. The stabilizer in some 
ice cream is high in sodium. A home- 
maker may choose vegetables with 
low-sodium content, but the vege- 
table will gain sodium if it is cooked 
in water that contains a water soften- 
er made with sodium. 


Diet and Common Sense 

One man on a low-sodium diet 
soon decided there was nothing to it 
if he used a little common sense. He 
covered unsalted meat loaf with a 
generous shake of catsup and used 
celery salt on his vegetables. He 
bragged that they were just as good 
is if they had been salted. They 
should have been because both of 
these excellent flavorings are fairly 
loaded with sodium. 

The homemaker needn’t go to the 
trouble of preparing extra meals for 
the low-sodium diet. Plan meals for 
all the family from the long lists of 
foods that the patient can eat. If 


_ you should have meat balls, set aside 


an unsalted portion and cook them in 
a separate pan from the ones salted 
for the rest of the family. Cook vege- 
tables for the whole family at one 
time and let them salt their own at 
the table. Try to avoid any conversa- 
tion about the patient’s food being 
different. He will enjoy meals more 
if he is not the center of attention. 





Send 5 cents for your copy 
of “Foods for a Heart Patient.” 
“The Heart of the Home” is 
free on request. Write to Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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HUGE MASTER OVEN, COMPANION OVEN—both fully equipped for all baking, roasting, charcoal- 
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type broiling. See the new “‘Constellation’’ ! Other G-E Ranges, too, priced as low as $209.95.* At your 
G-E retailer’s. (Consult classified phone book.) General Electric Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


NOW! G-E TWO-OVEN Cooking at a new low price! 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


“SPEED COOKING” RANGES 





PUSHBUTTONS ! 


At this new low price, too! Nothing 
could be simpler! You just press a but- 
ton to cook. A separate button for each 
heat—from high, down to warm. You 
always get the exact temperature you 
want for best results! 


AUTOMATIC OVEN TIMER! 


No timing worries. No waiting around. 
Master Oven is automatically timed. 
Just pop your meal into the oven and 
set the “clock.”” Your oven goes ON 
and OFF automatically. Dinner’s ready 
—and delicious—right on time! 


TWO Complete Ovens! Pushbutton Controls! 
Clean! Fast! Good Meals So Easy to Get! 





It’s new! The superb General Electric ‘“‘Constellation’”’! Gives 
you the joys of “Speed Cooking” plus two-oven convenience! 
And gives you all this at a new low price! 


Just count the advantages of General Electric 2-oven cooking! 
e@ You can bake foods at different temperatures— 
at the same time. 
e You can turn out more cookies, pies, cakes on 
“baking day’’—in less time. 
e@ You can bake and broil simultaneously, with 
full oven capacity! 
With two ovens to cook for you, you’ll wonder how you ever 
managed with only one! And remember—the new G-E ‘‘Con- 
stellation” gives you two separate and complete ovens! One mam- 


moth-sized, the other medium-sized! 
*Price and specifications subject to change without notice. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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AN extha-gerille BLEACH 


Yes, Clorox is more than a gen- 
tle bleach... it’s extra gentle, 
extra safe for linens. Reason? 
Clorox is free from caustic 
and other harsh substances... 
made by a patented formula, 
exclusive with Clorox! Result: Clorox con- 
serves costly linens! 


ep A agperncoble STAIN REMOVER 


Don’t discard a costly cotton 
ti or linen article just because 
it’s stained. Clorox removes 
numerous stains from white 
and color-fast cottons and lin- 
ens...from kitchen and bath- 
room surfaces, too! 


KD AN effective DEODORIZER 


To make your kitchen and 
bathroom smell fresh as well as 
look sparkling, simply include 
Clorox in routine cleaning. 
Clorox is an effective deodor- 
izer...in household cleaning 
and in laundering. 























Whether you use Clorox in 
laundering or in routine clean- 
ing you get the benefit of its 
germ-killing action. And that 
means added health protection 
for your family! Remember: Clorox is the 
most efficient germ-killer of its kind. Let 
it help — health for you. Directions 
on the Clorox label. 


You get-all 4 inl with 


CLOROX 








CLOROX-CLEAN means 
ADDED HEALTH PROTECTION! 
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ET’S plot a frame-up for that bare 
space above your living room 
sofa. Perhaps it needs a picture. 

In selection, above all get what 
you like. Try to harmonize the pic- 
ture with the style of your room and 
entire home. Is it strictly modern or 
traditional? No fast 
and binding rule says 
you cannot combine 
the two. But if your 
pictures carry out 


|| 
something of the | 


period and style of | 
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By Marjorie M. Fowler 
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For the other types of pictures— 
water colors, etchings, and drawings 
—lighter-weight frames of natural fin- 
ish or painted wood are good. Glass 
is also used with most of these types 
to protect them against being soiled 
by dust and smoke. 





your furnishings you 





will get a feeling of 





unity. Some types of | 

pictures such as flow- {| 
er or bird prints, por- \ 
traits, seascapes, and 








Poor proportion of size. 
The picture is lost on the 
large expanse of the wall. 





treatment creates an unusual feeling 
of perspective. 

Novelty mats of straw, metal foil, 
or cloth are sometimes effective. But 
if you have any doubt as to taste, 
stick to plain white or tinted mats, ~ 

The big moment has arrived! Your 
picture is ready to hang! But give 
that some thought, too, before you 
rush into it. 

In order to find the right place for 
your picture, you may want to cut a 
piece of paper to the size of the pic 
ture and tape this to the wall with 
masking tape. Then stand back and 
observe the effect. As a general rule, 
pictures are usually placed at eye 
level . . . the center about 5 feet, § 
inches high. This is variable for a 
better appearance. Over a low sofa, 
for instance, pictures would need to - 
be lower to relate to the sofa. You 
want the sofa and picture to balance 
and form a unit, as do the fireplace 
and picture in No. 2. 

You may have a 
group of related 
prints which would 
be very striking if 
framed alike and 
hung above your 
sofa. It is advisable 
to have a similarity 
of subject, frame, 





and size to achieve 





\\ unity within the 
grouping. A geome- 




















_ tric arrangement, a 








still lifes can be used 
in almost any sur- 
roundings. 

Consider the sub- 
ject as to its suitabil- 
ity for a particular 
room. Your living 
and dining rooms are 
more or less public 
rooms, so you will 
want to use some- 
thing everyone will 





—— 
Better—-proportion of size. 2 J 
The picture is more in { 
seale with the fireplace. ‘ 


square, or rectangle, 








seems to be best, 
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Drawing No. 4 shows 
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such an arrangement, 


When you use sev- 
eral pictures in the 





























enjoy. Save your 





strictly personal pic- 
tures for your bed- 





room or den. 

















Drawings 1 and 2 











show the importance 
of relative size. The 
over-all size of the 
room is a factor since 
an 18- x 25-foot room 
can take much larger 
pictures than a cot- 
tage room of 14 x 18 
feet. The size and 
shape of the particu- 
lar wall space must 
influence the scale of the picture, 
also. You will have to depend on 
your eye to tell you when a good pro- 
portion has been reached. 


Choose a frame that is related to 
the picture and be sure that the 
frame is not so ornate that it detracts 
from your picture. 

Oil paintings are heavy in texture 
and rich in color and therefore can 
take weighty frames. You seldom see 
an oil painting covered with glass or 
used with a mat. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an insert is used with oils. An 
insert is really a flat frame covered 
with cloth within the main frame. It 
serves some of the same purposes as 
a mat. It gives a rest area between 
the frame and picture. 





Good grouping is shown in F 
this geometric arrangement \ 
with edges in line. The 
pictures relate nicely to 
each other and to the sofa. 


- Unity is illustrated here. 

» This picture is close 
} enough to the sofa to relate 
and become a unit with it. 


same room, even 
when they are not 
used as a unit, see 
that you have har- 
mony of style, ‘sub- 
ject, and medium. 
Oils usually do not 
combine well on the 
same wall with wa- 
) ter colors, because 
they are so different 
in weight and feel 
ing. It is possible to 








combine them in the 
same room if they 
are not hung too 




















close together. A re- 











ligious picture does 




















a These _are modern frames. “A” 
| Projects the pieture™ into room 
white “B” gives a shadow box. 


Mats are used to set off the picture 
and keep the frame from weighting 
it down. The mat may be just wide 
enough to form a pleasing transition 
between frame and picture, or it may 
be wide enough to give added im- 
portance to a rather small picture. 
An interesting effect is created by 
using a mat of thick wallboard with 
the edges sharply beveled. This 





not go well with a 
hunting scene. 


In actually attach- 
ing your picture to 
the wall, you may 
hang it invisibly by 
means of a small 
hook attached to the 
wall behind the pic- 
ture. On the other 
hand, if you have 
picture molding, you 
may hang the pic 
ture by two vertical wires attached 
to hooks over the molding. Modern 
decorating forbids using only one 
hook which would make the wire 
form an inverted “V” over picture. 

No longer are pictures hung mere- 
ly to fill up space or because they 
have been in the family for years. In 
modern decorating a picture often 
sets the color scheme for the room. 
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MY FAMILY LOVES THE % ITS FRESH PASTEURIZED MILK 
TASTE OF YOUR NEW 1 WITH NOTHING BUT THE WATER 
STARLAC, ELSIE / AND FAT TAKEN our! 


one package 


STARLAC 


makas 5 quarts =e S wy 
nonfat milk aa eS 


i ony nar 


FOR AS LOW AS 


quart STARL/ oaunst 
ma, it TARLAC ws STARLA 


mitk NONFAT MILK NoNFAT = MILK 
: MILK MILK 








Starlac is fresh, pasteurized milk—with 
only water and fat removed. 
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All this wonderful nourishment in every 
You simply put back the water, mix quart of Borden’s STARLAC! 
in a minute and chill. S J 


You'll have wonderful-tasting, uni- Every quart of Starlac gives you the same body-building proteins and 
form nonfat milk for drinking, cooking, minerals, the same health-giving B vitamins and carbohydrates as a 
and on cereals. You can whip Starlac, quart of the highest- quality milk available. ae 
too. (Directions on package.) 1. Remember! Starlac is guaranteed by Borden’s, the greatest name in milk. 


2. Borden’s guarantees that Starlac uses top-quality milk that comes from 
When you realize the unbelievably tested herds only. SY 


low, low price of this wholesome, new 3. Borden’s guarantees that Starlac is protein-protected by an exclusive Borden) ( 
nonfat milk—you’ll know why millions process. The goodness and nourishment can’t escape. 
of families have begun using Starlac 4. Borden’s guarantees that Starlac is purity-tested 24 times. 

sing ° 
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If it’s Borden’s— a STN : 
it’s got to be good! For Drinking — Cooking — Whipping 
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MENTHOLATUM RELIEVES HEAD-COLD 
MISERY... ae. CHEST MUSCLES 
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Relief 




















DONT “BLOW AWAY” 
es) YOUR HEARING! 





Hard nose-blowing can spread 
cold infection to the inner ear. 
May bring on abscesses or mas- 
toiditis . . . may damage hearing. 

Mentholatum helps thin out thick mucus, 
lessens congestion and swelling. Soon you 
can breathe again — without that dangerous 
hard nose-blowing. 























Be Prepared! 


By Mary Autrey 





Do you have first aid supplies as well as information 


on what to do when accidents or illness strike? 


A= you prepared for an accident? 
Illness? Is your medicine cabinet 
properly stocked for emergencies? 
The following list includes basic 
needs for every home. Check your 
cabinet now and see how well—or 
how poorly—you are prepared: 
Absorbent cotton Gauze pads 
Adhesive tape Medicine dropper 
Antiseptic solution Milk of magnesia 


Aspirin Nose drops 
Bicarbonate of Ointment for 
soda burns 


Boric acid powder Paregoric 
Cough syrup Rubbing alcohol 
Elastic bandage Hot water bottle 


Epsom salts Scissors 
Eye cu Spirits of ammonia 
Fever thermom- Throat swabs 
eter Tissues 
Gauze bandage Tweezers 


If you know what to do when an 
accident occurs, you can often make 
the victim more comfortable. Better 
still, you may save a life. 


For severe burns, call a doctor at 
once. Carefully remove all loose cloth- 
ing, but don’t remove any clothing 
stuck to the burned area. 

Apply sterile gauze soaked in tepid 
solution of 2 to 3 heaping tablespoons 
baking soda in 1 quart water. Band- 
age lightly. 

Do not apply iodine or absorbent 
cotton, and do not try to open blisters. 





Choking demands q uick action. 
Slap the patient on the back. A chok- 
ing child may be held upside down 
by the heels, and slapped on the 
back. Sometimes it helps to make the 
patient vomit by sticking your finger 
down his throat. 

If choking does not stop immedi- 
ately, call a doctor. 


Broken bones can be doubly dan- 
gerous. Call a doctor at once. While 
waiting, keep the patient warm and 
as comfortable as possible, but do not 
move him. Unless you are thoroughly 
familiar with first aid techniques, do 
not attempt to apply a splint. 








Sprained joints should be elevated. 
Use a sling for a sprained wrist, and 
prop a sprained ankle on a pillow on 
a chair or bed. Use cold applications 
and call a doctor. 


For fainting, keep the patient lying 
down and loosen any tight clothing. 
Use ammonia or smelling salts as an 
inhalant and sprinkle cold water on 
the patient’s face. If fainting contin- 
ues, apply heat and call the doctor. 






4 


Ss io 
Call a doctor at once for concus- 
sion. Keep the patient lying down. If 
his face is a normal color, raise the 
head slightly. Keep the head level if 
the face of the patient is pale. Keep 
patient warm and do not move. Do 
not give a stimulant. 


In case of a heatstroke, remove pa- 
tient to shade and a cool place if pos- 
sible. Lay him on his back, with head 
and shoulders slightly elevated. Re- 
move clothing and apply wet cloths, 
ice bag, or ice to head. Wrap the pa- 
tient in sheet and pour cold water 
over the sheet. Call doctor at once, 
and do not give stimulants. 


Cuts and bleeding call for quick 
action. Wash injury with an antisep- 
tic solution and sterile gauze to help 
prevent infection. Do not touch the 
wound with the hand or any non- 
sterile material. If bleeding is severe, 
call a doctor at once. 


A medical thermometer is a home 
necessity. To check temperature, 
shake down thermometer, insert un- 
der patient’s tongue, and leave one 
minute. Patient should keep lips 
closed. Remove thermometer and 
hold to light for reading. 


vely, to Look ay’. 
So Wonderfdl 70 lun 


ft. BEN-HUR. Holds up to 655 Ibs. 
8.5, 16 and 20 cu. f 





“We've a supermarket at our 
fingertips—hetter food at bargain 
prices” say happy BEN-HUR 
Freezer owners. And the savings 
in food costs save the freezer cost 


in months, 


See your Ben-Hur Freezer dealer 
today. He can prove to you how 
you can save hundreds of dollars 
on food prices alone. Every Ben- 
Hur is R.O.P. tested—an extra 


guarantee for your satisfaction. 


BEN-HUR MFG. CO. + Dept.PF — 634 E. Keefe Ave, 


Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


SHUR coocerncocrecocr | 


HEALTHFUL LIVING THROUGH FROZEN FOODS 














Be prepared for home emergencies. We have for you a First Aid 
and Sickroom Guide. For your copy, send 3 cents to Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 











Night Coughing 
Quickly Relieved 


By Home Mixture 


No Cooking. No Work. 


Here’s an old home mixture your mother prob- 
ably used, and is still one of the most effective 
for coughs due to colds. Once tried, you'll swear 


by it. 


Make a syrup with 2 cups granulated sugar 
and one cup water. No cooking needed. Or you 
can use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of 


sugar syrup. 
Now 
a full 


about four times as much for your money. 
keeps perfectly and tastes fine. 


And you'll say it’s really excellent for quick 


action. You can feel it take hold swiftly. 


loosens phlegm, soothes irritated membranes, 
helps clear the air passages. Thus it makes 


breathing easy and lets you get restful sleep. 


Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredi- 
ents, in concentrated form, well known for its 
quick action on throat and bronchial irritations. 


Money refunded if not pleased in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


Real Saving. 


ow put 22 ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle, and fill up with your syrup. This makes 
int of cough medicine, and gives you 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 





7 $100" MONTH 
JUST FOR WEARING 


. LOVELY DRESSES! 


ince to get 
t paying a 
single penny! And make up to 
$100 in a month just by wear- 
ing and showing them to your 
friends. Take your choice 
We, 150 glorious models, given to 
7 you as a bonus. No obligation 
—no canvassing—no experience. 
It’s our way of advertising our 
unbeatable styles. Everything 
sent FREE. Send your name, 
address and dress size on post- 
card. But hurry! This new plan 
is so popular, openings are 
limited. FASHION FROCKS, 
INC., Studio 42116, Cincin- 
nati 25, Ohio. 







Ladies—here’s your cha 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


About Your Driving Manners 


By Ruth Ryan 


D° you believe that there are 
people who forget all about 
good manners when they get be- 
hind the wheel of an automobile? 
There aren't many, it’s true, but 
one careless driver can cause an 
accident. Are you one of these 
road pests? 


The Road Hog: Everyone is 
familiar with the driver who takes 
his half of the road in the middle. 


He resents it if you want to pass 
him and he apparently doesn’t 
care that he is a menace to other 
drivers. Stick to your side of the 
road and when the driver behind 
starts to pass, don’t speed up. 


The Cheat: Many drivers who 
would never steal a dollar or cheat 
in a game will cheat a traffic sig- 
nal. They consider it smart to run 


see 
——_" 
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through a stop sign or to merely 
slow up instead of stopping. They 
will also run a red light if no one 
is looking. Other cheaters, who are 
also asking for trouble, will “rush” 
a light, either making a mad dash 
after it has turned red, or speeding 
through just before it turns red. 
When two of these “rush” cheaters 
meet, it’s usually a bang-up affair. 
Don't be so impatient that you 
cannot wholeheartedly obey traffic 
signals. With all your rushing, 
youll probably save only one or 
two minutes—hardly enough for 
risking your life, is it? Further- 
more, you endanger the lives of 
other people. 


The Signal Moron: Men like 
to accuse women of bad signaling, 
but they are equally at fault. 
Where a woman may be guilty of 








an incorrect signal, the man is 
guilty of no signal. A polite driver 
signals his or her intentions—cor- 
rectly—at least 50 yards in ad- 
vance (about half a block). State 
laws regarding signals may differ, 
so be sure you know those of your 





state. After you make your signal, 
follow through on it. The driver 
behind has no way of knowing 
when you change your mind. 


The Lane Looney: This dan- 
gerous and very rude driver sel- 
dom signals, and if he does, you 
don’t know what to expect. He 
usually makes a left turn from the 
right lane directly in front of an 
oncoming car. Where lanes are 
marked, abide by the directions. 
If you want to make a turn and 
aren’t in the proper lane, wait un- 
til you can safely change lanes. 
You may have to make an extra 
trip around the block, but that 
beats a trip to the cemetery. 


The Horn Blower: This tal- 
ented driver can express himself in 
many ways if his horn is loud 
enough. He uses it as a warning, 
to tell people to get out of his way. 
He uses it to express his opinion of 
the driver in front who isn’t driv- 


aL 
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ing at breakneck speed. And, be- 
lieve it or not, he blows his horn 
to announce his arrival. Several 
loud blasts invite his date to come 
on out if she wants to go with him! 
The polite driver has little use for 
his horn. He signals, with a short 
sound, his desire to pass, and in 
emergencies as a waning to an- 
other driver. 





The Wild Weaver: This speed 
demon is a menace on highways 
and in city traffic. Not content to 
wait his turn, he dashes hither and 
yon, forcing other drivers to stop 
suddenly or swerve out of his way. 
Such weaving seldom speeds up 
anything—except death or injury. 








The Drinking Driver: Here is 
our worst menace. He sometimes 
declares himself a better driver 
after a few drinks, but he is always 
more dangerous. He is more reck- 
less and cares less for the results 
of his recklessness. “If you drink, 
don’t drive; if you drive, don’t 
drink.” There is no exception to 
this rule of good behavior and 
longer life. This rule includes the 
fellow who had had one or two 
drinks just as much as it does the 
heavy drinker. 
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Let's go, son... Mom’s got 


Make Karo—America’s favorite 
syrup— your “top treat” for pan- 
cakes, waffles, French toast, biscuits. 
Pour on plenty— and you’re in for a 
heap of happy eating! Karo is rich 
in dextrose —the sugar your body 


uses directly for energy. 


THERE ARE 3 KINDS OF KARO: 
e dark (Blue Label) e light (Red Label) 
eand maple-y (Green Label) 


Try this quick and easy 





KARO ““NO-COOK’”’ FROSTING 





Add % teaspoon salt to 2 egg whites. 
Beat until frothy. Gradually add % 
cup sugar, beating until smooth and 
glossy. Slowly add % cup KARO® 
Syrup (Red or Blue Label) and con- 
tinue beating until frosting stands 
in firm peaks. Fold in 1% teaspoons 





vanilla. Makes enough frosting for 
top and sides of two 9-inch layers. 
Flavor variations: Add 1 tablespoon 
grated orange or lemon rind; or 
sprinkle with 1 cup shredded coconut. 


Karo Syrup is available at all grocers 
in 1% Ib., 5 Ib., and 10 Ib, sizes. 
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Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 





Made Her ACH 
ALL OVER...f 


like new woman now 


Why suffer muscular 
pains of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, lumbago, or 
chest colds? 

Thousands say Hamlins Ss 
Wizard Oil brings quick relief. Just rub i 
on, rub it in. Relief comes quick. Pleasant 
odor. Will not stain clothes. 


HAMLINS 








t all druggists. 


WIZARD OIL 










Newest and best 
varieties of 


PEACH, PLUM, APPLE, 
PEAR, CHERRY, APRICOT 
and FIG TREES 


Also Pecan Trees, Strawberries, 
Blackberries, and grapevines. 
Roses, ornamentals, and 
flowering shrubs. All strong 
and healthy nursery stock. 

BEAUTIFUL 32-PAGE FULL -COLOR 
CATALOG plus Free Planting Guide. 


Don’t delay, write today. A postcard will do. 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


McMINNVILLE, TENN. 









BOX 115 
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Name 


See This Gorgeous, Flowering Shrub Change 
From White to Pink to Purple in Your Yard! 


Sensational “COLOR CHANGING” 


other flowering shrub blooms so 50c ea. 
long or is so lovely. This amaz- 


ing 
blooms in early summer with thousands of snowy flowers . . 
flowers turn to blush pink and finally in fall to royal purple. Then instead 
of falling off when frost comes, they often last right through winter. Even 

. =r. the cut flowers live for months. Wonderful shrub for planting around foun- 
dation of your house, or as border. Grow anywhere. Shipped the ideal size for easy transplanting. Send 
50e for 1, plus 10c for postage, handling, $1 for 2, $2 for 5 postpaid. C.O.D.’s welcome. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or Money Back. EXTRA GIFT—if you order 2 or more, a flowering Red Twig Dogwood Tree! 


KRUSE NURSERIES, Dept. 61150, Bloomington, Ill. 


Blooms Usually Last 
From Summer 
Right Through Winter! 

Special-by-Mail! 


“Color Chang ng’’ Hydrangea 
. later the 





Address. 
























Bee Be a. Bed 


In the 


home of Roy L. Gresham, Master Farmer, Lyon County, Ky., Grandson 





Me 
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Ronnie can spatter as he likes, because the walls and floor are easily cleaned, 


The Family Votes for 


A Well Planned Bathroom 


By Oris Cantrell 


HEN you build a bathroom, 
you are building “for keeps.” 
Whether you are building a new bath, 
installing one in an existing room, or 
remodeling an old one, it is well to 
consider the needs of each member 
of the family. 
Dad votes for a big bathroom with 
a well lighted mirror and a shower. 
He also likes to be able to find a clean 
towel at all times. 
“I want room for my cosmetics and 
enough time to use them leisurely,” 
begs Big Sister. 


“If I’ve gotta wash,” says Johnny, 
“make it easy for me to reach the 
basin, towels, soap, and stuff.” 

Safety, to Grandmother, is of chief 
importance. She asks for grab bars, 
a tub that’s not slippery, and, if pos- 
sible, a shower stall. 

If the baby could express his 
wishes he’d surely say, “Please make 
a place where I feel secure when 
Mommie bathes me.” 

Two bathrooms are desirable, but 
if this is not possible, a divided bath 
can help the family through that Sun- 
day morning rush hour. If each piece 
of bathroom equipment has a room 





Drying compartment 


of its own, three people can have 
complete privacy at the same time, 

For the greatest convenience, |o- 
cate your bathroom near the bed. 
rooms and let it open into the hall, 
You will bless the day you managed 
to install a shower and lavatory for 
Dad and the boys near the back 
door. Then they don’t track mud and 
dust from the “North 40” all over 
the house. 


You will save money if you locate 
your bathroom next to or above the 
kitchen, workroom, or other room 
that has plumbing. If you are build- 
ing a new house, be sure that the floor 
joists are strong enough to support 
the heavy fixtures. Many times joists 
in an old house need to be replaced 
or reinforced. 

Tuck in some extra storage space 
anywhere you find room for it. It's 
fine to have a medicine cabinet above 
the lavatory, but don’t let your stor- 
age stop there. We learned long ago 
to build cabinets around the kitchen 
sink. We can streamline our lavatory 
the same way. And why waste the 
space above the flush box? Use it for 
linens or supplies. Many times linen 
closets can also be recessed at one 
end or side of the tub. 


You will want a window in yout! 
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Storage for: linens 
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bathroom for light and ventilation, 
but that doesn’t mean that the tub 
has to be under it. A window over 
the tub is hard to clean and adjust. 
If you use curtains and shades on 
such a window, they get the full “ben- 
efit” of the steam, especially if you 
have a shower over the tub. 

The size and shape of your bath- 
room will determine the kind and ar- 
rangement of fixtures. A corner lava- 
tory and a square tub are both good 
space savers. Plan a safe step for the 
“small fry” so he can reach the basin 
comfortably. Also, plan a table where 
Mother can dry and dress the tiny 
one. Then he will enjoy his bath. 

A room 5 x 5 is the smallest possi- 
ble space in which you can install a 
bath, complete with a 5-foot tub. A 
room that small gives almost no stor- 
age and the fixtures are all so close to- 
gether that cleaning the floor is diffi- 
cult. If that is all the space you have, 
by all means make the best of it. A 
room 7 x 8 or larger has room for stor- 
age and is more comfortable. 


You have a wide choice of fix- 
tures. Vitreous china is beautiful, long 
lasting, and easily cleaned, but expen- 
sive. Glazed earthenware, often used 
in hospitals, has a beautiful finish. 
Porcelain enameled cast iron may be 
used for bathtubs and lavatories. 
While possibly not quite as glamorous 
as the other two, it is durable and 
easy to clean. If you like, you can 
have the budget-priced, lightweight 
tub made from formed metal covered 
in porcelain enamel. Let me offer a 
bit of caution—be sure to buy equip- 





The square tub fits into a narrow bathroom. We found this one in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Taylor, Master Farm Family, Greenville County, S. C. 


Place for Babys bath 


ment that manufacturers guarantee. 

Various styles are available. You 
can also find your bathroom fixtures 
in lovely colors. 

For the best lighting, use a ceiling 
light as well as a light at the mirror. 
A fluorescent or incandescent light on 
each side of the mirror furnishes a 
good light for shaving or applying 
cosmetics. Place the light so that the 
center of the bulb is 5% feet from the 
floor. Let the light shine on both sides 
of the face instead of on the mirror. 


To prevent shock hazards, use 
wall switches rather than pull chains. 
Locate switches out of reach of any- 
one in the tub and well away from 
water pipes. 

Use a built-in electric or gas heater 
for supplemental heat. For safety’s 
sake, place it away from towels and 
curtains and shield it so that no one 
can get burned. 

See what your local dealer has to 
offer in wall finishes. The following 
are often recommended: Ceramic tile, 
glass brick, plastics, enameled steel, 
wall linoleum, wallboard with water- 
proof: finish, waterproof paint and 
enamel, and washable wallpaper. For 
floor covering you have your choice 
of linoleum asphalt, rubber, cork, or 
ceramic tile. 

Make the color scheme in your 
bathroom as daring or as conservative 
as you like. But, remember, the larg- 
est area needs a color flattering to the 
skin. It’s easy to start the day singing 
as you wash your face if your mirror 
reflects a glowing complexion. The 
right colors will help to do just that! 


Convenient step-up for children 
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You can install a KENTILE FLOOR 


like this 25" 
for only > 22 ron yx" 


FLOOR 


Think of the money you'll save! 26 glo- 
rious colors to choose from give you col- 
orful beauty for kitchen, bedroom, living 
room...anywhere in your house. Cleaning 
is easy with Kentile...it sheds dirt and 
stains... gleams like new with occasional 
no-rub waxings...stays bright and fresh 
even with the hardest kind of service. 

So why buy floor-coverings with just 
a colored surface that wears off with use? 
For so little more you can now get wear- 
resistant Kentile with colors extending 
right through each tile—and with quality 
assured by this guarantee. 








Only Kentile dealers 
offer you these 
low-priced Guaranteed 
Kentile Floors 


*Price quoted is fora 
9’x16’6” Kentile floor 
(less stair area) installed 





.KENTILE 
GUARANTEE 


FOR SELF-INSTALLED KENTILE 


Kentite, inc. will provide new tile 
without charge for any Kentile that 
wears out and on which colors 
wear off... during your Own occu 
pancy of your home wherein you 
have mstatied Kentile. Thes guar 

















by you. Your Kentile 
Floor may cost less or 
slightly more, depending 
on size of room, colors 
and freight rates. See 
your local Kentile dealer. 
He’s listed in the classi- 
fied phone directory 
under FLOORS. 


antee does not apply to damage 
caused by improper handing. or 
failure to follow the instructions 
for instaiiation and mamtenance 
available at your Kentile dealer's. 











KENTILE, INC., 58 2nd Ave., Dept. Z-4, B’klyn 15, N.Y. 


KENTILE. 


The Asphalt Tile of Enduring Beauty 





Q 





STEP 1... Mrs. Lansing follows the 
simple instructions. Here she’s begin- 
ning to spread adhesive over half the 
play room. 





STEP 2... She puts tiles down in place, 
one at a-time. When half the floor is 
covered, the adhesive is spread over the 
remaining half. 





STEP 3... After adhesive is ready, Mrs. 
Lansing continues installing tiles...and 
the other half of the room is finished. 
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Now Imported For Your Garden 
Holland’s Most Beautiful and Different Flower! 


seowse EXOTICA 


df'The Dutch Wonder Flower” 


* LOOKS LIKE AN 
ORCHID 


* SMELLS LIKE A ROSE 
* GROWS LIKE A GLAD 








Sensational Introductory 
Price! 


Only SY: 
bulb 


Every Bulb guaranteed to Bloom This 
Year! Direct from Holland’s finest grow- 
ers comes this sensational new EXOTICA 
. more beautiful, more unusual than 
any flower you have ever seen. Has rich, 
creamy white blossoms with a deep crimson 
throat (all the poe of the rare and highly 
prized cattylea orchid). Each bulb produces as 
many as 6 colorful, fragrant blooms on stately 
stems 3 feet and were ee Ideal as cut flowers. 
Bloom until fall. Easy to Grow! Live for years! 
Be among the first to plant these hardy EXOTICA bulbs. 
Imagine how proud you'll be when they burst into bloom 
‘ like a garden of glamorous orchids and with the 
heavenly scent of a hundred America Beauty Roses! 
Limited Supply. ; 
Send 25c for | bulb, plus 10c for postage, handling, or $1 
for 5, $2 for 12, or $3 for 20 bulbs postage prepaid. 
C. O. D.’s gladly accepted. Every bulb guaranteed to bloom 
this season to your satisfaction or your money back. 


EXTRA GIFT— ---—------------------ 
Marie Kruse Nurseries, Dept. 61199 


Bloomington, Ill. 


So Lovely and Color- 
ful You'll Hardly 
Believe Your Eyes! 


These beautiful Exotica 
will be your favorite flow- 
ers. It’s a good idea to 
order at least one dozen 
bulbs now, before our sup- 
ply runs out. 


with every $1 order, we'll 
send an imported French 








Lily bulb, a very choice Please rush Me......--.-cese-+++ Exotica Bulbs. 
variety. ($2 orders receive oS a ee het ee ee ae a ee 
two gifts — $3 orders — SS IES eI MELE NS aD 


three gifts). 














CAMELLIAS! AZALEAS! 


Full-Color FREE | 


CATALOG 


Beautiful illustrations; lists 258 different 
Camellias. Also listings on Hibiscus, Gardenias, 
Dwarf Azaleas, Boxwood, Yew, St. Augustine 


Information 
Service 


Many of our readers write us for in- 
formation on various subjects. We wel- 
come these letters and are glad to give 
the information requested if it is avail- 
able, or to refer our readers to sources 











eee0ee98 Potat ; tI ori 
from which the information may be |e over- © structions for orering. Mint: 
obtained. Address inquiries to The @ STOCKED | mum shipment $3 — satisfac- 
Progressive Farmer office nearest you. Wholesale —_— — Write for =. 
i @ prices alog now—shipping season to 
Dallas Raleigh @ lowest ing May | 
Memphis Birmingham |, et e NATIONAL NURSERIES 
aa Dept. 10 Biloxi, Miss. 
ee 















Ciochel UW a 
18 BLUE RI 
—in the newest y 


Lily Design Book No. 63. All # sd 
designs carefully selected for 
variety and originality to offer 
a range of items. All clearly il- 
lustrated with complete direc- 
tions—featuring Daisy crochet 
cotton and the new wonder 
yarn, Nylkara. 


DESIGNs 










a ee 


| LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. P, SHELBY,N.C. ; 











Please send me Lily Design Book No. 63, Fair, Bazaar and Gift | 
Crocheting, for which I enclose 10 in coin (no stamps, please). 4 
1 1 
1 NAME 1 
1 
1 ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 


THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A. 


ee ces en cs cs ce an a Oe a Da ee ea em oo ew 





Fine Seams 


By Johnnie Hovey 


ae lowly housedress is looking 
up! Specialists at the Oregon 
Experiment Station made and studied 
seven dresses, all of a type often 
worn for housework. These dresses 
were worn 1,000 working hours as 
researchers studied their good and 


S 


You can move your arms easier when 
sleeves have the extra fullness of a 
pleat, or can be left unbuttoned. 


Remove a strip of material 
and set in a bias gusset. 
Note, also, notched hem, 


Sleeves of this type, 
which overlap, spread 
open for your com- 
fort when you reach. 


bad features. All homemakers, and 
especially those who do their own 
sewing, can profit from this research. 

Sleeves cause the most trouble, ac- 
cording to the study. Strain wrinkles 
appeared in the sleeve itself, or in the 
blouse back, or front of the sleeve. 
Ripped seams and some discomfort 
resulted from such strain. 

If your dress has the regular set- 
in sleeve, try one of these sugges- 
tions: 1) Add an inverted pleat at 
the top of the sleeve; 2) split the 
sleeve at the top, face it, and add 
snaps, grippers, or~buttons to fasten 
it when desired; or 3) make a short 
slash at the lower edge of the sleeve 
and face it. 

A few sleeves do not require any 
changes, but the researchers dis- 
covered that these sleeves are seldom 
selected by women. When you select 
your next housedress pattern, con- 
sider one in which sleeve and yoke 
are cut in one, or one which features 
the square-cut armhole. 

One of the best and simplest meth- 
ods to give extra freedom to sleeves 
is by the addition of a bias gusset. 
This gusset may be long enough to 
reach from the sleeve hem to the 
waistline, or it may be as short as a 
diamond set in at the underarm. The 
bias allows freedom and still gives 
a neat, trim look which most home- 
makers desire. 

You will find the long bias adapt- 
able to many uses. It may be insert- 
ed in a commercial pattern. If you 
have a garment which is too small, 
put in this bias gusset and eliminate 
the uncomfortable pull. Men are even 
borrowing the idea for sport shirts. 


Whether you make your next 
housedress or buy it ready-made, be 
sure that sleeves allow reach, permit 


easy movement, return to position — 


after movement, and are not too hard 
to iron. 

An additional feature to watch 
for and include in housedresses and 
work clothes is the pleat at the shouk 
der line. Many of the more carefully 
designed garments provide this full. 
ness. If your pattern does not make 
provision for such a pleat, it is quite 
simple to lay the extra width in the 






material and pin it in place as you 
cut the garment. 

When you buy your new hat, re 
member that it will call attention to 
your face. How well you choose this 
spring will determine if that atten- 
tion is goad or bad. 

Tall trimmings, as quills, long- 
stemmed flowers, and starched rib- 
bons lengthen your face and add 
height to your figure. But don't 
overdo it! 


Need an inch or so 
in height? Con- 
sider a dainty bon- 
net, such as this, 
topped by a rose. 





AZ SE Soot 
‘Se SS, long face loses 


20, some of its sharp- 
ness when a soft 
shell hat is worn 


Long, horizontal trimmings, such 
as curled feathers and bunchy rib- 
bons will cut the length of your face. 
Round shapes, as rosettes and drapes, 
make your face look rounder. If your 
face is square, don’t select trims in 
angular shapes, such as quills, taik 
ored bows, and square buckles. These 
will accent the angular lines in your 
face and make them hard. Sele 
curved lines for a softening effect 

In addition to the two style 
shown, little straw sailor hats are g© 
ing to be worn a lot this spring 
Shiny black straws will be very good 
but soft color combinations will 
be offered. 

















SIMPLIFI! 
Remarka 
chronize: 
Clear pic 
no drift, : 





©1982, wor 
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MOTOROLA TV illustrated, 20 inch mahogany console model, 21K1. Also available in limed oak, model 2/K1B. 


For television enjoyment 


the Picture tells the story 


Exclusive new features in 1952 Motorola TV provide finer reception, 
full enjoyment even in distant “fringe” areas. When you compare the 
performance, the picture tells the story why 1952 Motorola TV is your 
best buy . .. finest quality at lowest possible prices. 





SIMPLIFIED, SINGLE-CONTROL TUNING. NEW: ACOUSTINATOR TONE CONTROL 
Remarkable Target Tuner perfectly syn- —provides fully-variable tone range, from 
chronizes picture and sound. Filtered- treble to bass, for the famous “Golden 
Clear pictures edge to edge with no fade, Voice” sound—assures you of perfect lis- 
no drift, no further adjustments. tening enjoyment. 








EXCLUSIVE NEW AREA SELECTOR SWITCH—3-position switch boosts power for 
“fringe” reception . . . new Concentrated Power Chassis has revolutionary sim- 
plified circuits, improved compact design. You're assured of finer, more depend- 
able reception in town or ’way out-of-town! 


For the picture of the year, it’s the buy of the year 
19 Beautiful Models 


NO GL 5 to choose from... 
Ges ps ANNOYANCE. Exclusive Glare Guard eliminates up to 98% of reflected glare. as low as $199.95 
Gard y curved screen and non-reflecting Absorbalite tube direct outside light interfer- Slightly higher 
own and away from the screen, out of eye range... for greater viewing comfort. South ond West 
©1952, wotoroin inc, 


proved most dependable 


Specifications subject to change without notice. 
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MANY LEADING HOSPITALS DO IT! 
NOW, IN YOUR OWN HOME... 


Clean House 





IN ONE SIMPLE OPERATION! 





ALL YOU NEED IS 


QUICK! EASY! ECONOMICAL! 


Trust ‘“‘Lysol” for soapy detergent action 
to whisk away dirt in jig time. See how it 
removes stubborn spots from tiles, sinks 
and bathtubs. See how it leaves every- 
thing it touches cleaner than clean! And 
how much elbow grease it saves you in 
your house cleaning! 


Trust “Lysol” for potent and penetrat- 
ing germicidal action to seek out and kill 
deadly disease germs—in cracks, crevices, 
hard-to-clean corners, between tiles, in 
invisible pores of painted walls and 
woodwork. 


Trust “Lysol” for proven antiseptic 
qualities to care for everyday cuts, 
scratches, bruises and skin abrasions. It’s 
a must for first-aid and sickroom care! 

Up to 40 times more effective in killing 
germs than mere household bleaches. 
(When tested in the presence of standard 10% serum.) 


EVERYWHERE YOU CLEAN, 
EVERY TIME YOU CLEAN 











Sinks © tubs © toilets * woodwork 
doorknobs © closets * shelves 
nursery * bathroom « kitchen 

garbage pail 











DISINFECT * DEODORIZE * CLEAN WITH 
HOSPITAL-PROVED 


ae ae 


Brand Disinfectant 


REG USAT OFF. 





Nylon Hose Make 








Mrs. Gray first dyes the hose. Then 
she wraps a 3-inch square of nylon 
around a small copper wire in the 
shape of a flower petal. The nylon is 
pulled tight and tied at base with an- 
other short length of fine black wire. 





By Edd Lemons 


ISCARDED nylon hose make 
beautiful corsages that sell as 
fast as you make them,” said Mrs. 
Ralph Gray, Garfield County, Okla. 
Mrs. Gray is a farm homemaker. 
On an average day she does her 
housework, cooks meals for her hus- 
band and children, and still has time 
to make $15 worth of nylon stocking 
corsages (10 corsages at $1.50 each). 
On days when Mrs. Gray finds 
time to work more, she can make $50 
worth of corsages. The Saturday be- 
fore last Easter she made $48 worth. 
“I can make three an hour when 
everything goes right and I feel like 
working my best,” she said. 

The materials needed are quite 
simple and inexpensive. She uses 
florist tape, small copper wire, fine 
black wire, nylon hose, and small sta- 
mens which she buys ready-made. 
She dyes hose different colors and 
shades, with brilliant and pale yel- 
lows, white, chartreuse, blue, purple, 
lavender, pink, and Indian copper 
being the most popular sellers. 

“You can use any grade of nylon,” 
she said. “My friends have been com- 
ing to my rescue with some of their 
old nylon hose. Of course I give 
them a corsage in exchange for the 
nylon material.” She says white ny- 
lons are the hardest to get. 

The actual making of the corsage 
looks simple, but for those new in the 
business, Mrs. Gray warns that it is 
harder than it looks. You can soon 
master the technique, however, and 
turn out beautiful corsages. She has 
been doing it for less than a year, and 
she started with no training or ex- 
perience whatever. 


She begins by shaping a 
4-inch piece of copper 
wire into a petal. Then 
over this frame she places 
a 3-inch square of nylon, 
stretches it tight, and 
wraps a small length of 
black wire around the pet- 
al base to hold the materi- 
al in place. Five such pet- 
als are fastened on one 
stem, with two stamens in 
the center making one col- 
orful flower. A half dozen 
or more of these flowers 
held together with green 


Corsages and Big Profits 


Five petals and two ready-made 
stamens are fastened together to 
make one flower in the corsage. 





The completed flowers are joined to- 
gether with green florist tape to make 
colorful corsages. If corsage gets 
mashed or bent, it can be reshaped. 


florist tape will make one corsage. 

Though most of the flowers in a 
corsage are all one color, she uses a 
variety of colors in others to make 
them match any ensemble. Mrs. 
Gray said feminine curiosity began 
her profitable business. She saw a 
lady in church wearing a colorful 
corsage, and in talking with her after 
services found out that -the flowers 
were nylon. She went home and 
started making them herself. 

For awhile she gave them away as 
gifts, but the demand became so 
great that she started making them 
for money. She makes a small cor- 
sage for 75 cents and a larger one 
for $1.50. Her hobby began to pay 
big returns when a buyer for a de- 
partment store in Enid and another 
in Wichita, Kans., saw the corsages 
and asked to handle them. Mrs. 
Gray’s daughter in South Dakota 
showed some of the corsages to her 
friends and immediately she received 
requests for the corsages there. The 
same thing happened in Colorado 
and California. Last year, Mrs. Gray 
sold about 600 corsages in four 
months’ time. 





Mr. Gray gets almost as much pleasure from the 
flower hobby as his wife does. He handles the 
wire-cutting job, which savés her a lot of time. 













THIS AUTHENTIC ANTIQUE quilt is one of the 
best known quilts in the early history of our coun. 
try. It is known by several names including 
"Setting Sun" and “New York Beauty.” 


No other form of needlework is so long-lasting 
and so long-loved as a quilt. A quilt often lives q 
hundred years or more, becoming more and more 
a part of a family with each passing year. Genera. 
tion after generation of a family’s treasured 
moments become enwrapped in a treasured quilt, 
Make a beautiful quilt for your family and future 
generations to use and to treasure. And when yoy 
make your precious quilt, be sure to fill it with 
Mountain Mist—the quilt filling thot gives you all 
these quilting advantages: super-soft ‘glazene” 
surface, handles like cloth, spreads evenly and 
smoothly, doesn't stretch thin, stays in place, quilts 
like a charm, fills out and sets off quilting. 





“The Perfect Quilt Filling”’ 


Sold in Dry Goods and Department Stores 
The Stearns & Foster Company, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 








MOUNTAIN MIST" 











Recommended By Many 


to relieve distress of 


CHEST COLDS 


And Break Up Painful Localized Congestion 


0 A number of baby doctors 

today are recommending 

4 Child’s Mild Musterole to 

promptly relieve coughs, 

sore throat, localized inflam- 

mation and to break up 

congestion in nose, throat 

and upper bronchial tubes of the lungs. 
Just rub it on! 

Musterole instantly creates a wonder- 
ful sensation of protective warmth on 
chest, throat and oe and brings amaz- 
ing relief. There’s also Regular and 
Extra Strong Musterole for adults. 


Child’s Mild 
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FRESHLY DUG! 2-YEAR OLD! 


ROSE BUSHES! 


Guaranteed! Field Grown, budded 2-year-old 
standard rose bushes! Heavy, state in- 
spected plants that are completely proc 
ready to plant! No Seconds . direct from 
nursery to you at a saving! Order now from 
varieties listed below... 


REDS—Roadiance, Hollande, Key, Hill, 
Douglas, Poinsettia 

PINKS—Radiance, McFarland, Briarcliff 

YELLOWS—Talisman, Charm, DuPont, Down 
Sastago, Luxembourg 

TWO-TONE—Talisman, Hoover, Sastago 

WHITE—Am. Beauty, Victoria, Caledonia 

CLIMBERS—Scarlet, Talisman, DuPont 


Sent completely post paid! 
No catalog makes these prices possible. 
79c ea.—5 for $3.75—$7.75 ne doz. 
FREE! Order a dozen and 


Paul’s Scarlet Clb. Rose Fabel S ! Sapiy ‘tie 
ited—Send check or M. O. today to: 


SEXTON PLANT CO. 


» (ees ( 
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PUSH OUT 


Only BLUE-JAY Corn Plasters es new wonder drug, 
Phenylium 


thot gets under your corn and helps push it out! 


rs 
BLUE 


Greatest corn remedy discov- 
ery in 70 years! ‘Tests show 
this new medication went to 
work 33% faster. New miracle 
drug, Phenylium (pronounced 
Fen-ill-ee-um), gets at the 
base of your corn and helps 
ease it out. Corn or callus 
plasters. At drug countersnow. 


JAY 








SEW AND SAVE 


Qy0s1299 


A bargain by the House of Bargains. Yes, the Walter Field Co., 
aname that stands for quality, offers to you homemakers a value 
you cannot afford to miss. A thrifty bundle containing 9 yards 
of washable, colorfast cottons in three, 3-yard lengths. Each 
length large enough to make your own dress or two for the little 
girls, and many other beautiful things for the home. NO 
SCRAPS. All 36-inch widths in attractive assorted prints and 
solid colors. Each g-yard bundle only $2.99 postpaid while 
the supply lasts. Send to Walter Field Company, 
Dept. 39, 600 Fulton St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


SWEETEN STOMACH 
TO SWEETEN CHILD 


When constipation occasionally upsets little 
stomachs, children often act up, or sulk be- 
cause they feel miserable, can’t eat or sleep 
right. That’s why wise mothers give Syrup of 
Black-Draught whenever youngsters suffer di- 
= upset from constipation. Its wonderful 
ative action can help sweeten such sour 
stemach, too! Then how dispositions improve ! 
Laxative-Stomach Sweetener Works Overnight! 
Syrup of Black-Draught tastes honey-sweet, so 
children take it eagerly. Made of nature’s pure 
vegetable herbs—acts thoroughly, but gently. 
Given at bedtime, brings comforting relief in 
morning—thus helps sweeten sour stomach 
too. Youngsters virtually sleep away these con- 
stipation worries! Next day feel good, laugh 
and — No wonder 17,000,000 bottles sold. 
Get Syrup of Black-Draught from druggists, 
orks wonders for a child’s good anterel 


Niece For constipation try regular 
Black - Draught, laxative - stomach 
sweetener, famous since 1840. Familar Powder, 
Granulated or convenient new Tablet form. 








PATC 
Rainbow assortments ¢ 
Vatterns, 
parent V 
Send check, money JD ng 5 a — 
. y er, q man. 
HARSON PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 32, 307 Mott St., N.Y 





Avenue styles that 
keep you smart throughout 
pregnancy. Adjust easily to 
your changing figure. 

@ Misses’ Sizes 10 to 20 

@ Junior Sizes 9 to 17 

®@ Women's Sizes 36 to 44 
Dresses from $2.98 up; also 

Supporters, undies. Everything 

for Baby, too. LOW ices. 

Mail coupon for your FREE 

Style Book in plain wrapper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 17 
INDIANA [DEPT. 846 
' 


4 Mall FREE Maternity Style Book in plain wrapper. 
: Name rn 


t Address 

















Instant Color | 
Transfers 


By Carol Curtis 











» Twelve little 
/ figures in brown 
"and green to iron 
onto clothes. 


Three big daffodil sprays for cloths, 
place mats, scarves, aprons. Iron 
on in permanent yellow and green. 





Dark rose-pink carnations; green 
stems and leaves in dye-fast color 
transfer for clothing or linens. 
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When constipation puts a dloud.on your 
sunny disposition ... 

















why tdke a harsh laxative thats hard. 


be Wyz 





x " 4 % _ 
Ey ‘ z= £9 ~ 
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when you can make the gun shine 
again. simply hy reaching for a fresh Sunkist 
Lemon and drinking a daily glass of 
hedlthfal Lemon im. Water ? 


JUICE OF ONE GD IN A GLASS FIRST THING 


FRESH LEMON OF WATER ON ARISING 


A healthful answer fo your layative problem 


The juice of a lemon in aglass of 
water, when taken first thing on 
arising, is all that most people 
need to insure prompt, normal 
elimination. 

Unlike harsh laxatives that irri- 
tate the digestive tract and im- 
pair nutrition, fresh lemon in 
water is good for you. Lemons 
are among the richest known 


sources of vitamin C, also supply 
vitamins P and B,. They alka- 
linize, aid digestion, help prevent 
colds and other infections. 

How much better to keep your 
system regular with this natural 
fruit drink that does you good 
every day you take it. Try it ten 
days. Give it time to establish 
regularity for you. 


| California Sunkist Lemons 








































Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll save time and money by it. 


‘BC’ 
TABLETS & POWDERS 


QUICK-DISSOLVING 
EASES PAIN AND DISCOMFORT 


FAST-ACTING 
due 


© COLDS 


“BC” Headache Tablets and Powders really 
work fast to relieve headaches, muscular 
aches and pains and the general discomfort so 
































, HEADACHE 

















Order by name and number for 
25 cents each from Carol Curtis, 
Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





frequently caused by colds. ‘‘BC’’ Tablets and NEURALGIA 
Powders are also wonderfully effective for 
neuralgia and functional periodic pains. In 
both, Tablet or Powder, you get the same 
famous “BC” formula—The same fast relief. 



































FROM 10c TO FAMILY SIZEBOTTLES OF 50&100 TABLETS. 














Heat 
promoting 
plaster 
relieves 
BACKACHES 


@ Try a Johnson’s Back PLAstTer 
for muscular backache. It offers 
warming relief for several days — 
the effect is almost like taking a 
heating pad around with you. 


¢ Johnson’s Back PLAsteER acts 
3 ways: (1) Brings the warming, 
healing blood to the sore spot. 
(2) Straps twitching muscles—cuts 
down pain. (3) The pad guards 
against chilling. 


¢ Buy Johnson’s Back PLaster, 
made by Jol & Joh —the 
most trusted name in surgical dress- 
ings. At all drug stores. 


RUG Magic 
















“OLD RUGS 


and CLOTHING 
and See for Yourself 

(7 DAY TRIAL OFFER) 
IT’S ALL SO EASY! Free Catalog 


tells how you send your material at 
our expense to Olson Factory, where we 
shred, merge, wash and sterilize immacu- 

lately clean, reclaim the valuable wools, etc.; then 
bleach, card, spin, dye and weave deep-textured, 
TWO-SIDED BROADLOOM RUGS 
Any Width up to 16 ft. seamless, 
any length, in your choice of 
52 colors and patterns: 













NEW RUGS IN A WEEK 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Over 3 million customers, 
We don't have agents or sell 
thru stores, Our 78th Year. 
Chicage New York San Francisco : 
z=" Mail Coupon or postcard | =* 


t FREE Catalog in Colors 


2 OLSON RUG CO., K-80, Chicago 41, Ill. 


. Mai! Catalog of Rugs, Model Rooms Free to: 


g MAME. .2......cccccccccccrescceccseccccsorssccscocsoosecons . 
> © 
g ADDRESS. .,..........0006 toeecsccscscccescsscescseseoees ORC 
4 
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Helps for Homemakers 


Order These for Your Farm Home Library 





Home Improvement 


0 If you can use a hammer, saw, and 


screw driver, you can make this 
Small Chest of many uses. Pattern 
282 gives large working diagrams 
and step-by-step directions. 25 cents. 


Adorn your windows with African 
Violets. Our leaflet tells how to 
grow them successfully. 5 cents, 


Beautify Your Home With Walks 
and Driveways. You can make them 
from concrete, gravel, flagstone, or 
bricks. 5 cents. 


Improve your bedrooms by Making 
Candlewick or Tufted Articles. Miss 
Hill tells you how and shows you 
how to create your own designs. 

5 cents. 


Do Your Chairs Need New Seats? 
Miss Isadora Williams: gives direc- 
tions for using strips of cloth, shucks, 


thin wood, and splits. 5 cents. 
Food 
O Sauerkraut Dishes that are different 


0 


0 


QO 


0 


and tasty has just been written for 
you. 5 cents, 


Pancake Recipes From Around the 
World, for breakfast, lunch, brunch, 
or Sunday night suppers. 5 cents. 


Make a name for yourself with Good 
Meat Dishes for Good Eating. Learn 
how to use sweetbreads and kidneys. 
Other new recipes are included. 

5 cents. 


Along with your meat, Eat More 
Sweet Potatoes. Use them as a vege- 
table, dessert, or in breads. 5 cents. 


Your bread will be good if you Make 
It With Buttermilk. You'll also like 


cakes, salad dressings, and pie all 
made with buttermilk. 5 cents. 


Southern school lunchroom manag- 


ers sent us recipes for Favorite 
School Lunch Recipes and we made 
a leaflet of them. Recipes yield 50 to 
200 servings. 5 cents. 


Do you like to make pies? Then 
you'll want 12 Pies From 1 Master 
Mix. It makes cream pie fillings 
ever so easy. Pastry mix is included. 

5 cents. 


For delicious meals, snacks, and 
school lunches, use Selected South- 
ern Salads and Sandwiches. 25 cents. 


Entertainment 
0) Food and Fun for March will give 


you ideas through the month. The 
leaflet includes a hen party, Easter 
egg hunt, and shamrock shenani- 
gans. 5 cents. 


Do you need new entertainment 
ideas for the crowd? Young and old 
will like Games To Play With Home- 
made Game Equipment. Inside and 
outside games are included. 5 cents. 


For a spring party, nothing is better 
than Flower Romances. Seven flow- 
er games are suggested, as well as 
a recipe for Rosette Salad. 5 cents. 


If you are entertaining On Your 
Wedding Anniversary, you'll want 
help with your plans. 5 cents. 


Now is the time for Showers—Lots 
of Them. Our leaflet gives helps for 
bridal and stork showers. 5 cents. 


Handicrafts 
0) Handicrafts, How To Sell Them tells 


how to make a profit from your 
hobby. 5 cents, 


0 Tin cans plus crepe paper equals 


Tin Can Basket Weaving. 5 cents. 


0 Make a pretty scarf, handkerchief, 


or table linen with Textile Painting. 
5 cents. 


Spring flowers will soon be here so 
learn to Make Your Own Corsage. 
Miss Hovey gives helpful illustra- 
tions and instructions. 5 cents, 





D0 If you want spaciousness, charm, and convenience, build our 
House Plan No. 5. Bedrooms and bathrooms are upstairs and down. 


$2 for one set of blueprints, $1 for each additional set. 


0) Our House Plan Booklet shows sketch of floor plan for the above 


house and several others as well. 


15 cents. 








Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d. orders, 
Don’t forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving your 


please. 
name and address. 
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AND YOU'VE PICKED 
BEDROOM BEAUTY and COMFORT! 


Pick Morning Glory 


LAYER-BILT BATTING 


for filling your quilts and comforters 
—for dozens of household needs. Snow- 
white Morning Glory Batting gives ex- 
tra warmth without extra weight. Uni- 
form in thickness—cut to exact sizes, 
it’s needle-easy, unrolls without tear- 
ing apart. Various sizes for making 
fluffy, warm quilts and comforters— 
the batting preferred by America’s 
quilt-wise homemakers. 


Pick Morning Glory 
© Mattress Protectors 
Ready-Made Quilts 
and Comforters 

@ Quilted Bedspreads 


and be sure of a 
better value! 


Send 25c to Dept. 
P-21 for **31 
Quilt Designs’ 
and ‘‘How to e 
Make It’ book- 
lets. Two unus- 
val books so 
helpful to nee- 
dieworkers. Both, 
only 25c. 








IF IT'S Ask for Morning Glory 
products at your dry 
goods, furniture, or de- 
partment store — or write 


IT'S BETTER MADE for name of nearest dealer. 





Home of Morning Glory Mattresses 


TAYLOR BEDDING MFG. CO. 


The World's Largest Taylor, Texas 





Mrs. James Mason 
Puts On Blue Bonnet 
—It’s Best Seller! | 









Try this idea from Mrs. James Mason. 
Compare BLUE BONNET Margarine with 
any spread at any price. You'll quic 
discover why BLUE BONNET is America’s 
favorite brand of spread for bread. Like 
the famous actor’s wife and novelist, 
you'll love the delicate, sunny-sweet 
vor of this fine-quality all vegetable mar- 
garine. You’ll appreciate BLUE BONNET's 
nutrition. No other spread for bread is 
richer in Vitamin A the year around! And 

ou’ll welcome its real economy. So buy 

LUE BONNET and get “all 3” —Fiavorl 
Nutrition! Econom-e-e! 





SELL IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in the 
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RS. Richard T. Smith, wife of 
Master Farmer Smith, Hopkins 
County, Ky., has an unusually attrac- 
tive and modern home. Her kitchen 
js a superb example of the very best 
in equipment and labor-saving de- 
vices. On a recent visit, I learned 
that this farm wife has some tried 
and true menus at her fingertips. If 
you're a guest in that Hopkins Coun- 
ty home during Christmas week or 
for a special dinner, you may expect 
this delicious repast: 


Chicken Loaf 


s cooked 2 eggs 
; ground chicken 2 cups chicken 
2 teaspoons salt stoc 
1 small can 2 cups dry bread 
pimientos crumbs 
1 small onion 1 cup milk 


Mix all ingredients. Bake in a loaf 
pan ina moderate oven (325 degrees 
F.) about 45 minutes. Garnish with 
radish roses and lettuce. Serve with 
giblet gravy. Yield: 8 to 10 servings. 


Cranberry 
Salad 


2 cups fresh 
cranberries 

1¥% cups boiling 
water 

3% cup sugar 

14 tablespoons 
gelatin 

¥%, cup cold water 

VY, cup chopped 


nuts 
V2 cup shredded 
pineapple 
V2 cup chopped 
celery 
Cook cranber- 
ries in boiling wa- 
ter until tender. 
Add sugar and 
cook five minutes 
longer. Soften gel- 
atin in cold water. 
Add boiling cran- 
berries and stir 
till gelatin is dis- 
solved. Cool to 
consistency of 
thick syrup, then 
add other ingre- 
dients. Turn into 
molds which have 
been greased with 
soft fat; chill, and 
when firm, serve with a boiled salad 
dressing and fresh spinach. 


Memory Book Recipes 


By Sallie Hill 








Lacy Color for your handker- 
chiefs is easy to crochet. You 
will like these four designs. 


pride to some distinctive Southern 
recipes—many of which she has in- 
herited. Miss Collier, who was re- 
cently recognized as our 1951 “Wom- 
an of the Year” in service to Georgia 
families, gave us a peep into her 
tested recipe files. 


Turnip Greens and Cornmeal 
Dumplings 


Cook the turnip greens until ten- 
der, using fat back or streak of lean, 
and red pepper pods for seasonings. 
When done, remove greens from the 
“pot likker.” 

Mix cornmeal with enough hot 
water to make a firm, ‘soft dough. 
Salt to taste. Mold into biscuit-size 
pieces with hands or tablespoon and 
drop into the boiling “pot likker.” 
Cover the pot tightly and don’t peek 
into it for 20 minutes. Mound turnip 
greens on a deep platter, garnish 
top with bits of 
boiled bacon and 
pods of red pep- 
per. Arrange 
dumplings around 
edge of greens on 
platter. Sprinkle a 
dash of paprika 
on each dump- 
ling. Serve imme- 
diately. Green to- 
mato pickles or 
chowchow give 
an added flavor. 


Country 
Captain 


This is a recipe 
especially popular 
around Colum- 
bus, Ga. It is 
wonderful fora 
big family or large 
groups. It can be 
prepared the day 
before and reheat- 
ed before serving. 
Do try it with a 
tossed green veg- 
sweet peach pickles, 
for dessert—apple pie! 


1 teaspoon curry 


etable salad, 
relishes, and, 
3- to 4-pound 


Angel Delight 


frying chicken powder 
tabl ‘ 
1 box cherry- food cake ? —— sa . nth Rin ai 
flavored gelatin (13Y2 ounces) 1 garli: bud Y> te n 
1 cup hot water 34, cup heavy y. path h * . 
1, cm pitted red oe > Vo pint hot water parsley 
shiateine Yq teaapoon 1 teaspoon salt V4 teaspoon 
/4 y. 
1 boker's angel CeantiiGs V2 teaspoon black powdered thyme 


Add cherry gelatin to hot water 
and stir until dissolved. Chill until 
slightly thick; fold in cherries. Slice 
% inch from inside rim of angel food 
cake and cut into 4-inch cubes. Add 
to cherry gelatin. Refill cake center 
with the cherry gelatin and cake mix- 
ture. Whip cream and add vanilla 
extract. Place in refrigerator until 
ready to serve. 

Serve this meal buffet style with 
buttered hot rolls, creamed pofatoes, 
and hot coffee. 

Down Georgia way, State Home 
Agent Lurline Collier points with 


V2 pound salted 
almonds 


pepper 


Quarter chicken and roll in flour 
seasoned with red pepper, paprika, 
and salt. Fry until brown. 

To make the sauce, heat 2 table- 
spoons fat. Add chopped onion and 


6b y?? 

e-egg cake, 2 mix 
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garlic and brown for 10 minutes. 


Add hot water, salt, black pepper, | 


curry powder, tomatoes, parsley, 
thyme. Stir and cook a short time. 
Pour over fried’ chicken; add % cup 
fat chicken was fried in. Cook 45 
minutes in oven. Remove chicken to 
platter. Add salted almonds to sauce. 
Serve sauce on rice around chicken. 





Order directions for Lacy Color edgings for 5 cents from Home 


Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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“An old blanket made the background,” explained Mrs. R. D. MeNeill, Jr., Sumter Coun- 


ty, Ga. “I bought wool in blended colors for design.” Color photo by L. W. Todd. 


Mrs. Charles T. Williams, Wake County, N. C., finishes an artistic oval rug. She makes 
her own design and uses only worn woolen material. 


Color photo by L. P. Watson. 












Decorate Your Home 


With Beautiful 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


AIT! Don’t discard Johnny’s worn-out suit, Susie’s flan- 
Wis dress, and Grandmother’s thin, worn blanket! Com- 
bine them and make a hooked rug. 

You will enjoy planning your own color combinations. Just to 
give you a start I’m suggesting the following—light gray, black, 
old rose, lavender; black, dark green, light green, violet. Some 
of the most artistic color combinations I have seen were careful 
blending of several shades of the same color. 

Some of your old clothing may be just the colors you want. 
To lighten the darker shades, boil the material in soap solution. 
For a complete change in color, bleach and redye. 

Before dyeing, be sure the garments are clean. Rip all seams 
and cut away any portions too worn to be used. Follow direc- 
tions on the dye package. 

When the material is dry, press and cut into strips from % to % 
inch wide, depending on thickness of the material. If it’s the 
old serge suit, cut it on the bias to prevent raveling. 

A heavy grade of burlap makes a good foundation for hooked 
rugs. Some rug makers prefer two-ply monk’s cloth. 

Before determining the size and shape of the rug, decide just 
where in the room it is to be used. The rug will look more at 
home if its size and shape conform to the space it occupies. 
Usually, oval or oblong rugs are more pleasing than round ones. 

You may create your own designs, buy designs and transfer 
them onto your burlap with carbon paper, or buy the burlap 
already stamped. For most designs a border in one of the darker 
colors seems to hold the rug together. 

While frames are not a necessity, they make your work easier 
to do. Ready-made frames are on the market. You may prefer, 
however, to make your own, similar to quilt frames. Some folks 
prefer the round hoop like an overgrown embroidery hoop. 

With your rags dyed and cut into strips and the design 
stamped, you are ready for the actual hooking. The hook is just 
a large crochet hook with a wooden handle. If the shank is bent 
to a slight angle, I think it makes the work move along easier. 

Hook from the right side of the material. Hold the strip of 
material in your left hand against the under side of the rug. With 
the right hand insert the hook and draw up the end of the strip. 
Skip a thread and pull up a loop about % to % inch long. You will 
soon learn to keep all loops the same length while supplying 
tension with the left hand. 

Skip about two threads of burlap between each two loops. 
Always pull the loose ends to the top of the rug. You can clip 
them later on a level with the loops. 

Hook the border first, then the design, and the background 
last. When possible, work from right to left with long rows of 
loops. This keeps your work from puckering and makes the fin- 
ished rug lie flat on the floor. 

When you've finished, hem the rug, mitering the corners. A 
rug closely hooked needs no sizing or lining. It may need a bit of 
blocking with a hot iron and a heavy, wet press cloth. 

Now, put your rug on the floor, use it, and enjoy it. If it’s 
well made, it will last for years. 
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], Steel construction; easy-gliding drawers, 
positive-closing doors. Baked-on enamel 
finish wipes clean easily! 


2, Ample, accessible storage (including 
corner cabinet with shelves that turn, and 
rolling-door cabinet for spices)! 


3, New Youngstown Kitchens Jet-Tower 
Dishwasher that does dishes in less than 





10 minutes! 


4, One-piece, acid-resisting porcelain- 
enameled steel sink top with no-splash bowl. 


5, Youngstown Kitchens Food Waste Dis- 
poser, 3 ways best, fits Electric or Cabinet 
Sink, abolishes garbage! 


7} 
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than the hands can stand! 





See for yourself how the revolutionary Youngstown Kitchens 
Jet-Tower Dishwasher, with 58 swirling, booster-heated jets, 
' makes all other methods old-fashioned. Shears under dirt, gets drain before it turns stale, un- 
dishes hygienically clean in less than ten minutes . . . 

and double-rinsed in piping-hot, booster-heated water hotter 



































See for yourself! 
All you want in your dream 


kitchen IS HERE ! 


SEE FOR YOURSELF how new beauty, unheard-of work 
savings, and lasting value are yours in the exciting new 
Youngstown Kitchens. 

Imagine a kitchen of long-lasting STEEL; baked-on 
enamel finishes that wipe clean easily; doors that won’t 
buckle, drawers that won’t stick. 

Imagine a kitchen that does your dishes automatically 
in the exclusive Jet-Tower way that no man, woman, 
or other machine can possibly equal . . . a kitchen that 
eliminates garbage forever . . . that creates more acces- 
sible storage than you believed possible, even in the 
smallest area. 








Call Western Union, Operator 25, and without charge get the name of a nearby dealer 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 

Dept. PRF-252, Warren, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send 24-page booklet, “World’s Newest 
Kitchen Ideas,” with planning and decorating ideas in color. 
| enclose ten cents in cash to cover cost of mailing. (No stamps, please.) 
| plan to build [] 
| am interested in Kitchens [] Dishwashers [] Food Waste Disposers [_] 


Imagine just exactly the kitchen you want—in sturdy 
steel—then ask to see it for yourself. 

Let your factory-trained Youngstown Kitchen dealer 
show you your dream kitchen in perfect miniature, 
show you how to save on installation and how easy it 
is to finance. If building, specify a Youngstown Kitchen. 
You'll save! 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
WARREN, OHIO 
Youngstown Kitchens are sold throughout the World 





| plan to remodel [_] 





(Please print) 








ZONE 





NAME 
No more garbage! Improved 
Youngstown Kitchens Food Waste ADORESS 
Disposer shreds waste down the 
washed healthy. 3 ways best—nonstop said 
feeding, double-action shredding, 
COUNTY 


self-cleaning action. 


STATE 


© 1952 Mullins Manufacturing Corporati 
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Durkee’s new Stayfresh Coconut 
stays moist—doesn't dry out! 


You know how it’s always been 
with coconut cake. The coconut 
gets dry and brittle the second 
day. And from then on your fine 
cake is strictly a “‘leftover.”’ 

It need never happen again. 
The new Durkee’s Stayfresh 
Coconut stays moist and soft 
twice as long as coconut ever 
did before—in the package or 
on the cake. 

No wonder women vote for 
Durkee’s 3 to 1. It’s the biggest 
advance in coconut 


eel 


in 50 years—andonly Guaranteed by ™ 
Durkee’s has it! © \ Good Housekeeping 
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February Book Selections ’ 


By Sallie Hill 


UR needs for shelter, protection, 

comfort, and beauty—these are 
so well known—but are they really? 
Here’s my answer to that one: Buy 
The Building Book, by Evelyn Smith. 
Not only do we learn about houses 
the world over, but H. Lawrence 
Hoffman’s illustrations carry points 
on styles and principles of architec- 
ture! (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City 16, $2.) 


Treasure in Truck and Trash, by 
Morgan Towne, practically sends me 
off “digging for gold” in cellar and 
attic. It is a warning to the avid 
housecleaner to look twice before 
throwing away old letters, old mail 
order catalogs, wallpaper, magazines, 
newspapers, books (cookbooks before 
1860), pictures, engravings. Some 
have only sentimental value, but on 
the other hand the author lists some 
items which have “folding money” 
value. (Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 14 W. 49th Street, New York 
City 20, $2.) 


Information Please Almanac will 
be a great help to a child in school. 
Adults will find it a great help, too, 
because it gives the average temper- 
atures, rainfall, snowfall, and per- 


centage of possible sunshine in all 48 
states. Included is valuable informa- 
tion about farm and parity prices, 
taxes, the United Nations, baseball 
statistics, history, and geography. (In- 
formation Please Almanac, 444 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City 22, $1.) 


In The Art of Real Happiness, by 
Norman Vincent Peale, D.D., and 
Smiley Blanton, M.D., a well known 
minister and doctor, offer some easy- 
to-follow rules for self-guidance. 
Achieving peace of mind, learning 
how to relax, relieving depression 
and anxiety, conquering alcoholism, 
finding comfort after bereavement, 
growing older happily—these are 
some of the problems treated in de- 
tail in this volume. 

As an example, the authors declare: 
“The medicine of the Bible will help 
you to relax. Begin with Psalm No. 1 
and read a few of them. After the 
Psalms, start at the beginning of the 
New Testament and read’ through 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. As 
you do so, watch for sentences that 
have to do with peace, rest, quiet- 
ness, and the presence of God... . 
Let the words soak into the conscious- 
ness, literally saturate the thoughts. 
Gradually the mind will become 
peaceful and quiet, and the nerve 
strain will cease.” (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11, $2.50.) 


Poultry for Home and Market, by 
James B. Cooper, written in text 
fashion, answers your questions 9p - 
poultry raising. Whether you're jp, 
terested in poultry and eggs for your 
own table, a small poultry income, 6 
a major project, Mr. Cooper's infop 
mation will be helpful. He 
hatching, buying, brooding, f 
disease prevention, and the market 
ing of poultry, as well as 
and freezing the surplus. (Turnee i 
Smith & Co., 441 West Peachtree 
St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga., $3.39.) — 


Needlecraft, by William H, John. 
son and Louis Newkirk, is illustrated 
with large pictures and dra 
showing the tools, techniques, and 


N a 


methods of working out the detailed 
plans for using each pattern. This jg 
a good book to have in the library 
of your home, school, summer 

or handicraft group. (The Webb 
Publishing Co., 55 East Tenth Street, 
St. Paul 2, Minn., $2.) 

Home Electrical Repairs, by alk 
fred P. Morgan, helps the home 
maker to understand the wiring sy 
tem in her home. In simple language 
he explains amperes, watts, voltage, 
fuses, and circuits. With 150 ile 
trations the author shows how 
make simple repairs in cords, plugs, 
electric irons, fans, small motors, and 
Christmas tree lights. (Crown Pub 
lishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16, $3.) : 


Home Entertaining, by Charlotte 
Adams, is a complete guide to al 
elements of hospitality. It gives 100 
entertaining helps. What to weal 
how to be a good guest or hostess; 


games, and refreshments are all given 
in this 443-page book. (Crown 
lishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16, $3.95.) 


You and Your Health, by Aiken 
Welch, is not the “doctor book” of 
Grandmother's day—instead, it 8® 
guide for women, telling them how 
to take care of their health and how 
to be intelligent, helpful pattem 
when they need a doctor. (Pellegm ; 
& Cudahay, 333 Sixth Avenue; 
York City 14, $2.50.) 
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DOUBLE Actin, 


ComPOSTO OF 1y 
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WH the can...Double Acting 
baking powder for lighter, 
fluffer cakes and biscuits. 


OM the can... valuable coupon 
good for fine premiums! Can be 
redeemed separately...or in 
combination with coupons from 
Octagon, Ballard, Luzianne and 
Borden’s products... at Octagon 
Premium Stores. 


SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in 
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A Master Farm Family 
(Continued from page 19) 


years. The first terraces that he built 
when he came to Dale County, Mr. 


Thomason told us, were built on Mr. 


Snell’s farm. As the farm has turned 
to tractors and power equipment, 
every effort has been made to get 
cultivatable wide-base terraces, more 
big open fields, and a minimum of 
cross fences. 

Lupine in recent years has been 
the stand-by for soil building. Spe- 
cial effort has been made to get it 
and other winter crops on dug pea- 
nut land. 


Modern practices at the Snells 
are not limited to outside. Indeed, 
without her good equipment and 
management, Mrs. Snell could never 
render services to her community as 
she does. 

Electricity, the modern home- 
maker’s friend, helps this homemaker 
through each day. A washing ma- 
chine starts the week right for her. 
Range, refrigerator, vacuum cleaner, 
home freezer, food mixer, and churn 
help her every day. 

“I’ve ‘had my churn for 30 years 
and couldn’t do without it,” Mrs. 
Snell told us. “I use my pressure 
saucepan for cooking many vege- 
tables and meats.” 

As she uses one food from her 
freezer, she tries to replace it with 
something else. Liver hash, creamed 
chicken, and chicken cut up for salad 
are often found there just ready for 
immediate use. 

One timesaver that Mrs. Snell has 
learned in her laundry is the use of 
household ammonia in her washing 
machine to remove tractor grease 
spots from Mr. Snell’s work clothes. 

Since all of the Snells are hard 
workers, Mrs. Snell feels that they 
need three hot meals a day. She 
uses many of her mother’s old recipes. 

Preparation of a good Sunday din- 


| ner does not keep this homemaker 


away from church services, even if 
she has company. 

“My favorite company menu in the 
wintertime is a roast chicken dinner,” 
she told us. “I raise enough hens so 
I can feel free to kill one at any time, 
and I believe it goes farther than any 

(Continued on page 128) 






When we visited Mrs. Snell last fall, 
we found her making fruit cake. | 
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4 Beautiful Premiums with 


MARTHA WHITE 


PLAIN OR SELF-RISING FLOUR 


AT SAVINGS UP TO 50%! 


» — 


Yes... now you can save money 


that’s 
the finest flour 
peng anywhere! Simply save 
the high value coupons ne 
find in every 5 Ib. or large _ 
of Martha ite plain oF 
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Hear Martha White on GRAND OLE OPRY 
Saturday nights, 8 PM C.S.T., 650 on your dial 


SAVE WITH MARTHA WHITE! 
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HAVE YOU HEARD... 


THERE’S FASTER, EASIER BAKING WITH FLOUR THAT HAS 




















LOOK FOR OVEN MAGIC ON THE SACK WHEN YOU BUY FLOUR! 


Put “magic” in your baking 
with self-rising flour that 
contains OVEN MAGIC... the 
new, slow acting baking pow- 
der now mixed with these 
brands of kitchen-tested flour. 
No baking powder to buy! 
No baking powder to measure 
and sift in! It’s all done for 
you when you buy these 
quality all-purpose flours. 
Sold by good grocers every- 
where. Save time, work, 
and money. 











Here’s a Doodle 
that rang the bell! 


With a scrap of paper, a pencil, 
two coins, and a knowledge of how 
thoroughly the lines of the South- 
ern Railway System blanket the 
South, one of our vice-presidents 
in 1915 literally “doodled” himself 
into our hall of fame by creating 
our now-famous slogan-trademark. 
Because it “rang the bell” it was 
adopted immediately. 





“The Southern Serves the South” 
is a simple statement of fact. Our 
lines serve all the states (except 
West Virginia) east of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 








A Master Farm Family 
(Continued from page 127) 


other meat I can prepare. If I cook 
the chicken on Saturday, I have little 
to do on Sunday morning except 
make the dressing and gravy. A 
vegetable, hot rolls, and fruit, all 
taken from the home freezer, plus 
celery and pickles or a simple salad, 
complete the meal. 

“We like to freeze sandwiches 
ahead of time in the summer for un- 
expected entertaining. We like to eat 
such meals on the lawn.” 


For new recipes she depends on 
neighbors, her home demonstration 
club, and magazines. She told us 
that she had used many Progressive 
Farmer recipes, including the Nut 
Bread and Cheese Straws, as given 
in June 1951. 

The linoleum in the kitchen and 
bathroom are easily cleaned with a 
sponge mop. The vacuum cleaner 
helps to keep the other floors clean. 

By using her time carefully, Mrs. 
Snell finds time to sew. To help in 
that project she has pinking shears, 
hem marker, an electric sewing ma- 
chine, and steam iron. 

It is not “all work and no play” at 
the Snells’. In the evenings the en- 
tire family enjoys listening to good 
music. On the small record player 
they play records by Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, Rise Stevens, Nelson Eddy, 
and Jose Iturbi. They hope before 


Kinston Waked Up! 
(Continued from page 106) 


for children and for the mothers to 
study child care and training. 

5. Industry. Postmaster W. L. 
Stephens, chairman. Worked with 
the State Planning Board in making 
brochures to help attract industry to 
Kinston, and has several prospects. 
A dial telephone system is now be- 
ing installed. 


6. Government. With Dewey 
Weeks, mayor, and a progressive city 
council working together, the town 
has been rewired and new street light 
system established. Trash and gar- 
bage pick-up was started; new water- 
works system planned; town map 
made; and many other worth-while 
projects financed and carried out. 

7. Agriculture. F. W. Wood, 
chairman. Began a year’s series of 
radio programs over WIRB, Enter- 
prise, with all farm and home agen- 
cies in the county cooperating. Pro- 
duced an original farm and home 
play called “Fabric and Freedom.” 
Won second prize for a state fair ex- 
hibit called “Community Organiza- 
tion.” Encouraged many improve- 
ments in farming and home life in 
the community. Pushed grassland 
farming and livestock production 
with outstanding results, For exam- 
ple, there were no purebred beef 
bulls in the community three years 
ago; now there are 8 purebred Here- 
ford bulls. 

8. Beautification. ‘Mrs. Lena Ward 
and her committees set crepe myrtle 
along the highway, established a rec- 
reation park with fishpond, tables, 
benches, barbecue pit, and land- 


long to have a combination radio- 
phonograph. The family frequently 
enjoys a good game of dominoes, 
rook, Chinese checkers, or checkers, 

To give the family needed spiritual 
values, Mr. and Mrs. Snell have a 
brief devotional period just before 
breakfast. This helps to get the day 
started for the entire family. 

Each year this family tries to make 
some improvement. Plans for home 
improvement in the near future in- 
clude a shower stall in the bathroom 
and some modernized clothes closets, 

To increase the farm-raised food 
supply, Mrs. Snell wants 20 New 
Hampshire pullets. She believes 
these layers will produce enough 
eggs for family use, with good feed- 
ing and management practices, 


“We plan to raise more vege- 
tables and put the surplus in our 
freezer,” Mrs. Snell said. “I also 
want to freeze butter.” 

The Ralph Snells are the third 
family in Dale County to be accord- 
ed Master Farm Family honors. The 
Wyatt Key family of Midland City, 
honored in 1929, and the Tom Mor- 
tons of Newton, named in 1937, have 
continued to set higher and higher 
standards for themselves (and we 
might add, for their section) in good 
farming, good homemaking, and 
good citizenship. 


scaped the grounds. The parkway is 
being kept up by the local home 
demonstration club. About 20 homes 
have been landscaped. Welcome-to- 
Kinston signs along the highway 
were made and put up by the local 
FFA chapter. Railroad right-of-ways 
and vacant lots were sodded and are 
kept mowed. 


9. Roads and Streets. This com- 
mittee, led by L. M. Nelson, got 
about 90 per cent of the streets 
paved, a state highway paved from 
Elba to Kinston, and a farm-to-mar- 
ket road from Fairview to Kinston. 


10. Business. W. C. Thorn, local 
barber, chairman, and his committee 
are working to get store fronts im- 
proved, a picture show established, 
a bank exchange, and other needed 
improvements. 


Being a small town, Kinston has 
no Lions, Civitan, Rotary clubs nor 
Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
munity council serves the purpose 
of all these. 


To finance community projects, 
each organization that belongs to the 
council pays a certain amount of 
money into the treasury once a year. 


Council meetings are held once a 
month with one of the committees re- 
sponsible for the program. Each or- 
ganization in the council takes a turn 
at serving refreshments at council 
meetings. 

Although much re mains to be 
done, the Kinston community is 
awake and is becoming a much bet- 
ter place to live. « 
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Z 
NER’S SHELL MACARONI 
with SHRIMP 


99-02. or /; 14-0z. pkg. SKINNER'S Shell 
Macaroni 

1 large onion, chopped '/; cup chopped parsley 

-¥ clove garlic, minced 1 5-o0z. can shrimp 

Y, cup salad oil (1 cup) 

3/y cup tomato juice Salt and pepper to taste 


SK 


PREPARE THIS EASY WAY 

To 2 qts. boiling water, add 1 tbsp. salt. 
Add macaroni gradually. Cook uncovered 
at rapid boil 15 min., or until tender 
when cut with fork against pan. Drain, 
do not rinse. Saute onion and garlic in 
oil till onion is transparent. Add tomato 
juice, parsley, shrimp, and continue cook- 
ing slowly for 2 min. longer. Do not stir 
shrimp too much. Season. if desired. Add 
to macaroni and serve at once, or heat in 
large or 6 individual casseroles in 350° 
oven for 15 min. Serves 4. 


SERVE WITH 
Pineapple and Cottage Cheese Salad 
Buttered Peas Celery Curls 
French Bread Sweet Pickles 
Cherry Pie Coffee 
Made with Finest Amber 
Durum Wheat... And 
Tender Kneaded 


SERVE TWICE 
A WEEK, AND 
SAVE TWICE A WEEK 


2 MAN 
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WATER any field 






SA ve CROP Water any field quickly 
at low cost with OK 
Champion pipe. Take water from well— 
lake or stream. Save crops—greatly increase 
yields. Get better grade products. Two men 
¢an move and re-connect 4 mile OK Cham- 
pion Pipe in 30 minutes. Quick connecting, 
fiexible couplings. Send for FREE Circular. 


CHAMPION CORPORATION 
4733 Sheffield Ave. © Hammond, Ind. 


OK CHAMPION 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION 








re SKuiltex TARP Wer4 
& Your Yame Ou De/ 


Sy)/ 
Ask your dealer for FULTEX 
TARP of 1000 uses. Turns 
i snow, sleet or rain — triple 
teinforced—rust proofed 
grommets. Your 
» name on it protects 
against loss. Card for 
securing your name plate 
and ink comes with each 
Fulton Tarp. 
Write for booklet that tells you 
correct tarp sizes for trucks, machinery, etc. 
jw you can use tarpaulins to i 
profits. It’s free! 
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Comments From 
(verseas 


E have sowed Alabama in oats. 

. .. The cows are milking only 
fair—95 to 100 in milk producing 300 
gallons. They should do better... . 
If any of your friends visit here next 
year, I’m always pleased to help U. S. 
visitors. W. D. Hay, 
Bridgets Farm, 

Winchester, England. 





Pm going to use more BASIC SLAG 


* . bt” 
i future. It does a fine jo | 
! 7, says Mr. C. R. Hodges, Albany, Georgia 

































I just love reading The Progressive 
Farmer and eagerly look forward to 
each month’s edition. 

Sheila Connolly, 
County Tipperary, Ireland. 


@ More Southern farmers are find- 
ing out each year that Tennessee 
Basic Slag is the ideal soil condi- 
tioner. And every year at planting 
time we are swamped with orders 
which we cannot possibly fill in 
those few short weeks. 


We are hoping that under Mr. 
Churchill things will begin to im- 
prove. The Arnolds, 

Manchester, England. 

Now is the time to place your 
order for the Basic Slag you want 
to use this Spring. Then you will 
be sure that the lime, phosphorus, 
and other elements in Tennessee 
Basic Slag will condition the soil 


We had our ex-minister, and his 
family to dinner on Christmas Eve, 
and sat down 11, but 2 more arrived 
just as we finished the turkey course 
(but fortunately not the turkey). The 
box of pecans was such a surprise and 








“{’s BASIC SLAG 
for me from now on!” 


a very great pleasure, as we had not Mr. James H. Wylie, ' to help you produce bigger crops, 
seen those nuts before. says Nm richer pastures, more and better 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Cornish, Vincent, Alabama 


meat and milk. Call your Basic 
Eaton, Abingdon, England. Slag dealer today. 

Mr. Nunn appears to have hit on 
the really important points in our all- 
too-short tour. But just one thing: 
I've not heard Hereford cattle over 
here called either Whiteheads or 
Whitefaces. We just call them Here- 
fords. C. S. Smith, 

The Farmers Weekly, London. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION - UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


UcS*eS TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


on 13 3 8 va & 3 a ee se eT 


MAKE YOUR FARM GA As 
WITH VITRIFIED | 
CLAY PIPE : 


Sanitary disposal systems, culverts, 
soil-saving dams and many other im- 
portant improvements are easy to 
make with Clay Pipe. And they’ll WATIONAL CLAY PIPE MANUFACTURERS, INC. 
pay off quickly in more comfort, 306 Sony Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

e 


; er 100 N. LaSalle St., Rm. 2100, Chicago 2, Ill. 
better health and easier living. 311 High Long Bldg. 5 E. Long St., Columbus 15,0. 
Write today for free literature on making 


your own farm improvements with low- ° 
cost. easily installed Clay Pipe. Li 











If you enjoyed yourself half as 
much over here as I did in your coun- 
try, you must have had a wonderful 
time. Yet I can well imagine how glad 
you were to get back to your family 
and home and American conven- 
iences. The Progressive Farmer is 
really becoming one of the family. 

Diana Deane, 
County Cork, Ireland. 











Because of very high labor costs 
now, we must alter many of our plans 
and endeavor to make use of new 
equipment and new methods to pro- 
duce at cheaper rates. Because of 





























land to the greatest degree, we are 
not allowed to fallow it, but must 
keep cropping, .which, of course, 
means more weeds to contend with. 
Robert L. Scarlett, 

Musselburgh, Scotland. 


**Nobody Tells "Em —” 


FTER our January issue had fea- 

tured the work of “College in the 
Country” in Carroll County, Ga., we 
read with unusual interest the impres- 
sions of a farmer from India. Said 
Amar Singh: “One night they took 
me to a schoolhouse to a meeting of 
the college in the country. This is the 
best kind of adult education I ever 
saw. Nobody tells them what to learn. 
They decide themselves what the sub- 
ject to be studied should be. One 
farmer . . . wanted to learn more 
about the stars ‘so he would have 
something new to think about as he 
walked behind the plow.’ ” 










































‘ WN "g WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
WwW VA TION always give your name and complete 
| a YO | address just as it appears on our address 
oan — label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
, Yi = label_ from your latest copy of The Progres- 

ZY sive Farmer. 





















The loveliest of all flowers that 
can be grown at home. Ex- 
quisite jewel-like colors. Nearly every bloom 
reaches perfection. Easy to grow in tub, pool: or 
farm pond. Write today for your free copy of 
new, colorful 1952 catalog. 
THRs SPRINGS FISHERIES 
Main Road, Lilypons, M ind 
Box 508, Dept. 2922, Galisbury, 'N. c. 
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» Take BELSAW Portabi 7 
the trees—turn out val b Suber ta 4 iy) 
~ “custom sa x 
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inners get poe Re Cy Re 
results. . 
for Free Book,‘How to Make Vouker.’ 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
8306 Field Building 
315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, Me. 





















































NOTHING FINER FOR UDDER-TEATS 
than Corona’s Lanolin-rich base and 
odorless antiseptic, for skin care, 
massage and al! minor healing needs. 
Many home uses, tee! Marvelous 
for dry, chapped, cracked or chafed 
. skin; small wounds, itch- 
ing of chilblains, etc. 
8-o2. can $1.00 at dealers 
or tpaid. Get Mastitis 
Sontrol and 


Trial Sample 16c. 




































Write*‘CORONA” 
Bex.77G2, Kenton, 0. 
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PUT A KRAUSE F-4 One-Way on your Ford, 
Ferguson or 3-point hitch tractor . . . and 
whip the toughest plowing jobs! Its four 
big 26” discs slash through hard-packed, dry 
ground, heavy soil and thick trash — go into 
your soil and maintain depth. Anti-friction 
bearings throughout, plus sturdy, weight- 
saving design, make the F-4 the easiest-pul- 
ling, lightest draft plow you ever worked 
with. Check the many F-4 features with 
your dealer. 


Krause Plow Corp. * 310 S. Monroe * Hutchinson, Kansas 


to 7-SHANK 





KRAUSE 
CHISEL-TILLER mounts direct 
on your 3-point tractor hitch 
« + + Saves you time, work 
and money on chisel plow- 
ing and cultivating, 


5 KRAUSE K-7, K-9 and F-8 
One-Way Plows cut a 4 to 
5-ft. swath, mount direct on 
3-point hitch . . . help you 
do faster, easier, better 
plowing and tillage. 





TILLAGE 








SINCE t080 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
CAVED A. WALKER, JR. 
212 MITCHELL ST., S.W., ATLANTA, GA. 
THE CAMERON & SARELSY co. 
MPA, FLORID 
MARTIN. SUPPLY CO. 
FFIELD, ALABAMA 
sree. cir SUPPLY CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


| "SEND FOR FREE FOLDER ~~ ™ 





HAS PROVEN ITSELF 
IN THE FIELD 


W.R. AMES COMPANY 


TAMPA, FLA. * SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF 1 L 














WEED CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC FENCER! 


This amazing fencer stops all stock . . . 
whether it's a big bull . . . or hard-to-stop 
sheep! It cuts off weeds and grass instead 
of shorting out. Controls as many as 50 
miles of fencing. High and low control. 

110 volts. AC. , 
FREE! Without obligation, 


we'll send you the booklet, 
"HOW TO BUILD A GOOD 










With a Walk-In, Drive-In Theatre you, too, 
can bring hundreds of people into your place 


of business ... zoom your dollar volume .. . 
snowball your profits! And you can do it 
without added capital investment! 
All you need is space for people to park or 
sit! Then you can use the movies to Recs 
your business income to figures you wouldn’t 
believe possible . .. if it hadn’t already been 
* done elsewhere! 
1 i) Let STEVENS show you how to make the 
oe sn movies build your business without added 
Write your name and ad- capital. STEVENS can supply you with all 
dress on margin of this ad. the + « « screen, pro- 


‘a~ jector, top-notch late issue films with the 
See finest Hollywood Stars. STEVENS will tell 
—— ee ee ee Ni i— << 


you what others have done . . . and what 
ie resin cane aaee jaute 
now ‘or complete deta A utely 
R. * nan no obligation. 
‘ac U 
622 Scott Awenue” Greensboro, Ne c. 





STEVENS PICTURES, INC. 
101 Walton S$t., N. W. ¢ Atlanta, Ga. 














Farmers Say That Anhydrous Ammonia Is 


A Good Source of Nitrogen 





Paiad Mbidbiities cotton with esthilivdies ammonia four rows at 
one time. Photo by Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. 


By Harold Benford, Associate Editor 


NHYDROUS ammonia seems. to 

be gaining in popularity with 
farmers all over the South. We have 
visited a number of good farmers to 
learn why. Here is what they had to 
say about their experience with it. 


John Taylor, Limestone County, 
Ala., said, “We have tried anhydrous 
ammonia two years now. It was ap- 
plied on a custom basis. We were 
able to get it for sidedressing cotton 
and corn a little cheaper per pound 
of nitrogen than we could get regu- 
lar sources in town. 

“We used anhydrous ammonia on 
60 acres of corn and 20 acres of cot- 
ton last year. Sixty pounds per acre 
were applied as sidedressing to cot- 
ton just after chopping, and to corn 
when hardly knee high. We were 
especially pleased with results on 
corn. Dry weather cut our corn crop 
short. Where anhydrous ammonia 
was used as sidedressing, corn held 
up much better than where a dry ni- 
trogen was used. We got twice the 
yield per acre where anhydrous am- 
monia was used. 

“Another interesting thing hap- 
pened. We followed some of our 
corn with oats last fall. Oats follow- 
ing corn where anhydrous ammonia 
was used came up growing. They 
looked like they had been topdressed 
with nitrogen. Several neighbors 
have asked if the oats hadn’t been 
topdressed. We have had consider- 
able grazing from them. Oats follow- 
ing other corn were yellow and fur- 
nished no grazing. 

“Yes, we have been well pleased 
with our results from the use of an- 
hydrous ammonia. We plan to buy 
equipment and use more this year.” 


A. D. Whitworth, Madison Coun- 
ty, Ala., who has his own equipment 
for applying liquid ammonia, said, 
“We have had three years’ experi- 
ence-with this nitrogen on cotton and 
corn. It’s one of the cheapest sources 
of nitrogen we have used. We used 
it on 82 acres of cotton and 68 acres 
of corn last year. Where we used an- 
hydrous, corn stood drouth much 


better than our other corn. It made 
about 40 bushels per acre. Our other 
corn just about burned up. We use 
anhydrous ammonia as sidedressing 
on cotton just after chopping and 
on corn when it’s about knee high. 
We apply it about 4 to 6 inches deep, 

“Our equipment cost us about 
$1,000. This includes storage tank, 
applicator, and tractor tank. If a 
farmer does not have a trailer for 
storage tank, this will mean addition- 
al cost.” 


Joe Fleming, a user and distribu- 
tor, Madison County, Ala., said, “We 
handled 10 cars in 1950, 20 cars in 
1951, and plan on 30 in 1952. We 
have used anhydrous ammonia two 
years on cotton and corn. It is put on 
cotton at planting or as sidedressing, 
We used it on 550 acres of corn last 
year as sidedressing applied from 
planting time until corn was about 
knee high. We apply in every other 
middle and use four-row equipment. 
If corn is small, we use two applica- 
tor feet per middle. We have used 
up to 200 pounds of anhydrous (164 
pounds N.) per acre on corn. We be- 
lieve 200 pounds is too much. We 
used hybrid corn planted about 15 
inches apart in drill. 


“Under normal conditions there 
seems to be no difference in sources 
of nitrogen. But with wet years an- 
hydrous does not leach like other 
sources. With an extremely dry year, 
dry sources may not become avail- 
able. Anhydrous ammonia is a liquid, 
and placed down in the root zone is 
available in dry weather. 

“We have found it a good idea not 
to apply too close to row. It stimu- 
lates grass growth, and grass close 
to the row is hard to control. We 
have had good results with anhy- 
drous on bluegrass, orchardgrass, and 
fescue pasture. Our only trouble has 
been in applying to sod on our heavy. 
soils. It takes heavier equipment to 
apply to pastures. Applicator feet 
need to be 16 to 20 inches apart. 


“Another big advantage in using 
anhydrous ammonia is that there is 
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Protection \\,\ll|,/ 
against SG mG 


HIDDEN —\\ 
HUNGER G) 


The greenest pastures often lack es- 
sential mineral elements .. . grain 
varies widely in basic mineral con- 
tent. So, it’s impossible for com- 
mercial grain mixes to always 
provide complete protection 
-against mineral deficiencies 
(Hidden Hunger) in livestock. 












No matter 
what you feed 
you need.... 





Other Near’s 
QUAL-ECON 
Dijextone — the bal- 
anced tonic 
Milk-Saver — palat- 
able, profitable calf 





45% Pig and Hog 
Concentrate — a complete balancer 
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no lifting to do. We just open and 
close valves.” 


E. H. Finlayson, Madison County, 
Fla., said, “We have used anhydrous 
ammonia for two years and have 
found it a very satisfactory source of 
nitrogen. We have used it on both 
Pensacola Bahia grass and on Dixie 
18 hybrid corn for seed production. 
I have seen results of it on my neigh- 
bors’ oats. We use 100 pounds per 
acre on Bahia grass and 60 pounds 
on corn. We like to apply it in our 
area 6 to 8 inches deep, and believe 
this method gives better results in 
dry weather. 

“All our anhydrous ammonia has 
been applied on a custom basis at $3 
per acre. We have not bought equip- 
ment for applying material. We 
could get trailer tank for transport- 
ing, tractor-mounted tank and ap- 
plicators for $1,500. 


“Anhydrous ammonia is applied to 
three rows of corn at the same time. 
If applied independent of cultiva- 
tion, 30 acres per day may be cov- 
ered. Only three applicator feet can 
be used in applying to Bahia grass, 
and because of heavy sod, the opera- 
tion is slow.” 


Robert Lee of Tift County, Ga., 
said, “Our first year’s use of anhy- 
drous ammonia was on 20 acres of 
corn. On one 10-acre field our coun- 
ty agent checked 114 bushels per 
acre. I liked it well enough to try it 
on cotton the second year, and used 
it on all corn. We applied it to cotton 
just after chopping, and to corn after 
first plowing. I had my nitrogen ap- 
plied by the dealer at a cost of $3 per 
acre. Using 65 pounds per acre made 
total cost $12.40.” 

Use of anhydrous ammonia has 
spread rapidly in Baldwin County, 
Ala. Last year about half of their 
30,000 acres of corn received anhy- 
drous ammonia. . Eighty to 100 
pounds per acre were used along 
with 500 to 1,000 pounds of 4-10-7. 
Average corn yield for the county in 
1951 was about 50 bushels per acre. 


Fred Burmeister used it on 118 
acres of corn in 1951. His yield was 
75 to 80 bushels per acre. He used 
100 pounds per acre plus 800 pounds 
4-10-7. He has purchased equipment 
for applying. 

Horace Kennedy used it on 130 
acres of Irish potatoes last year and 
expects to use it on his entire crop 
this year. 


Fred Bauer and sons used it on 
125 acres of potatoes last year. They 
plan to use same again in 1952. An- 
hydrous is used as sidedressing just 
after potatoes are planted, and ap- 
plied on each side of seed pieces. 


Bill Campbell used anhydrous on 
oats planted Oct. 1 last fall. He 
started grazing No. 13 on 70 acres 
carrying 150 cows. He used 50 
pounds per acre. 


Down in the sandy land areas, 
where nitrogen leaching has been a 
long-time big problem, use of anhy- 
drous ammonia is spreading rapidly. 


Editor’s Note.—About the same quan- 
tity of nitrogen is obtained from 100 
pounds anhydrous ammonia, 250 pounds 
ammonium nitrate, or 500 pounds ni- 
trate of soda. 
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this better... easier way! 


gue your seedlings 
a Balanced Diet 
as you water them! 


Just add a small amount of... 








to the water in your sprinkling can or sprayer 


ALFCO works better! The balanced 
formula feeds all parts of plants 
... foots, stems and leaves. You get 
stronger, better balanced plants. 


_It‘s EASY to use—ECONOMICAL too! 
What could be easier than fertilizing plants as you water 
them? It’s cheaper, too! Just add one quart to each 50 gallons 
of water. That's all it takes. Saves time and labor. 


See Your Dealer Now! 
Ask him for Free, Descriptive 
Folder or write to: 


ALFCO works fast! Science proves 
that nutrients in liquid fertilizer 
are absorbed by plants and into 
the leaves in 15 minutes! 





healthier tobacco plants 
(Pepper, Tomato, Cabbage, Sweet Potato, too) 


American 


LIQUID FERTILIZER 





(5-10-5) 











Available in: 
1-Gallon Cans 
5-Galion Drums 
55-Gallon Drums. 









LESS WORK—LESS COST 


WITH MODERN GAS-FIRED CURERS 


Tobacco growers now using GASTOBAC Cur- 
ing Systems consistently report a_ better 
quality and heavier weight of tobacco due to 
exact, even heat which GASTOBAC main- 
tains automatically. Clean, odorless gas heat 
completely eliminates danger of contamina- 
tion from fume smoke and film. 


You can’t help saving time and money with 
GASTOBAC. Average curing time is less. No 
watching or fuel-handling required. No main- 
tenance. Low fuel cost. Absolutely safe— 
State Approved. Use GASTOBAC with any 
size or shape barn. 


ASTOBAC 





SOLD, 





OUT 


nade 
i aglt 


With 


/GASTOBAC 


GAS-FIRED. CURERS 





SAFE—-CLEAN—DEPENDABLE 


Why not plan now to get a bigger, surer 
profit from your tobacco crop? See your 
Butane-Propane dealer, or send the cou- 


pon to GASTOBAC CO 





GASTOBAC COMPANY 

306 W. Tremont St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Please send me, without obligation, 

information about GASTOBAC 

Systems. 


complete 
Gas-Fired Curing 


Print Name 


Print Address 





INSTALLED, SERVICED BY YOUR LOCAL BUTANE-PROPANE DEALER 
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ROGERS DELINTED COTTONSEED CO. 





Wwace 
TEXAS 





Cole 





Labor-Saving 
Crop-Making 


Seed Planters and Fertilizer Distributors 


The Cole Plain View and Cole 


Cotton Combination Planters 
Are the Most Accurate Seed Droppers on Earth 






Cole No. 40 plants 
cotton seed either 
in Hill or Drill. 
Guaranteed to 
never miss. Made 
with or without 
Fertilizer Attach- 
ment. 


No thinning or replanting needed. Has no brush or 
Cut-off. Has gravity selection that cannot 
break the tenderest seed. Also, it is the 

best Peanut Planter—drops them 
shelled or in the hull. 






PLANTS Corn, 
Peanuts, Beans, 
Sorghum, 
Cucumbers, 
Okra, Peas, 
Wetermelons, 
Cantaloupes. 


Cole Fertilizer Distributors Cole’s 15 Different Kinds of 


the best and most complete line in the world. 


Fertilizer Distributors make 


Use None but Genuine Cole Repair Parts. Get your Repairs early, and have 
your Planter ready when you want to use it. 


Write us for full information and name of reliable Cole dealer near you. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO.. BOX B-4007. CHARLOTTE, 4 N. C. 











QUICK CASH for MEN—WOMEN 
ee No Experience Soaatved 
pay No Money Ris! 
Double your money each easy 
sale with Gibson's Big ‘‘Master 
Five Flavor Deal’’ (24 ounces 
Finest Food Flavors assorted, 5 
Bottles $1.29). Other Bargain 
Combinations, Premium Deals. 
200 Farm and Home Products. 






Particulars and Sample Lead- 
ing Product, FREE. Write, 
207, indianapolis 6, Ind. 








Student's Violin. 
Yours with Instructions, for selling Garden Spot Seeds at 
15c per packet and remitting per catalog. Get Bonus of 
conte 2-color Diary, no charge. Send for 40 pkts. seeds 
TODAY. We trust tite A postal card will do. 

LANCASTER COUNTY SEED CO., Station 195, Paradise, Pa. 














When answering advertisements be sure to say “‘! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





Good Farming by Veterans 
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Charles Wilson is putting hogs as well as cattle into his farm program. 
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By Bill Ash 


Veterans Farm Training Instructor, Catoosa County, Ga. 


ARM trainees mentioned here are 

just a few of the many in Ca- 
toosa County, Ga., that have shown 
improvement since entering the 
V. F. T. program. 

Jack Arnold, a disabled veteran, is 
in partnership with his father in the 
broiler business. When Jack entered 
training he had a 2,000-capacity 
broiler house and 3 acres of truck 
crops. After gathering his truck in 
the fall of 1950 he put the land into 
a permanent pasture of Kentucky 31 
fescue and Ladino clover. 


In 1950 Jack and his father 
built a 10,000-capacity broiler house. 
It is 270 feet long and 30 feet 
wide, has two feed rooms, and is 
heated with hot water from a stoker- 
fired boiler. Heating pipes are cov- 
ered with weatherboard and then 
shavings, and furnish a hover for 
young chicks. When broilers get 
three or four weeks old, Jack and his 
father put a row of feeders on the 
shavings over the heating pipes. 
This enables them to raise 1,000 
more broilers in cold weather. 


Jack wants to get into the livestock 
business, but lacks funds. Last fall. 
he built calf pens in a vacant barn 
and started raising calves on halves 
for one of the better dairymen in the 
county. Jack raised about 2 acres of 
Funk 711 corn for feed. It produced 
113.5 bushels on 1 acre. He gathered 
hay on halves to supplement his pas- 
ture this winter. He and his father 
plan to build a 15,000-capacity broil- 
er house this year. 


Frank Shirley entered training 
when the class was organized in 
April 1949. .He finished in Novem- 
ber 1951. A.dairyman with limited 
acreage, he has to rent land for hay 
and some of his grain. He has 12 
acres of high ground on which he 
plants corn. Each fall crimson clover, 
oats, and ryegrass are sowed for win- 
ter pasture. The rest of the farm is 
creek bottom land and is sodded in 
a permanent pasture mixture. 


Last summer Frank bought a 
home freezer to keep garden vege- 
tables and beef that he killed. Be- 
fore completing his training, Frank 
built a new front porch, front and 
back steps, and covered the entire 
house with asbestos siding. 


Grady Greer is a “ridge farmer” 
who raises a few acres of cotton and 
corn and a little truck. His farm is 
eon one of the county’s many light 
chert ridges. In the vocational agri- 
culture shop, Grady has planed over 
1,000 feet of lumber which camé 
from trees he cut while clearing new 
ground. Grady has refloored his front 
porch, hung shutters, and built a 
pump house. 


With help from his instructor, 
Grady has pruned his apple orchard 
for the past two winters. He has a 
wonderful stand of Ladino clover 
and fescue on terraces between the 
trees. Last summer Grady installed 
an electric pump for his well, and 
now has running water in his home 
and in the pasture. Grady said, “It 
surely does cost to put in an electric 
pump, but it’s worth it not to have 
to draw and tote water.” 


Harold and James Chase, broth- 
ers, operate a beef cattle and hog 
farm in the Woodstation community. 
They have grade Hereford cows and 
a purebred Hereford bull. Their 
swine program includes four or five 
brood sows on Ladino and fescue 
pasture. Both sows and pigs have 
access to ground corn and a mineral 
mix, self-fed in the end of a former 
dairy barn that now serves as the 
hog barn. 

They try to raise all their feed on 
the farm. In the fall they sow much 
of the farm down in a small grain- 
crimson clover mixture. Grain is 
combined in the spring and land 
planted in either corn or hay crops. 
Using this type of soil-building prac- 
tice and home mixing their fertilizer, 
Harold and James produced over, 
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PROTO means 
PRO fessional 
TOols! 






















Our smart Adjustabull’s 
bellowing that men who 
really know tools prefer 
PROTO. Experts know 
that PROTO uses special 
alloy steels, proper forg- 
ing, scientific heat treat- 
ing, tested designs. 
Demand PROTO pro. 
fessional tools. Send 10¢ 
for 68-page catalog to 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


2268L Santa Fe Avenue 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


No. 
ROTO Manuel 
5026 recommends the 
proper pullers to use 
for various ions 
tractors 
implements. It's free for 
the asking. 





LOS ANGELES 
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MIRACLE TOMATO 
Yields BUSHELS 
ToaVine 


Now—You can grow the world’s 
2. most amazing Tomato right in 
your own garden and get from 
2 to 3 a er of dalint, . ripe 
tomatoes from every vine. 
BURGESS CLIMBING 


~ 

Trop-2-GRoeP 
TOMATO grows 16 to 20 feet high. 
Huge, meaty, solid fruit, wonder- 
~ ful flavor. Some weigh as much 
as 2 pounds each. Unsurpassed 
for canning and slicing. Blight 
free—drought and disease-re- 
, sistant. Grows in any garden 

a Outyields all other varieties. 


Bea, TRIAL PACKET 
i 4 oe Postpaid. Order Today 10c 
' om 3 Packets for 25¢ 


¥ Write for FREE complete 
& 3 Catalog listing many unusual 


Ninna Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 








¢ 
p) BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
104 B. Galesburg, Mich. 
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for Terracing, 
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in Grading, sion Service & 
Running Individual 
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ing Angles every. 
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Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level 
following the simple Ai ry haaklet inc} iY 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back, WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 





-Brady Co. 
522 Stonewall St., S. W. ATLANTA, GA. 











You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease 
when you equip your Ford Tractor with a 
95 h.p. 6-cylinder or a 100 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. Install it yourself or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor, 
with our change-over kit. The conversion 
costs about 3 as much as most 3-plow 
tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable. 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor 
dealer do it. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kan. 














411 bushels of Georgia 101 corn on 
8 acres. Bottom land is sowed down 
to fescue, clover, Dallis grass, and 
any other permanent pasture mix- 
tures for beef cattle. 


Clifford Smith began his train- 
ing program with a 6,000-capacity 
broiler house and 2 acres of culti- 
vatable ground. Two years ago he 
bought a small cow, just fresh, for 
family milk. He took good care of 
the cow and bred her to one of the 
top Jersey bulls available through 
the local artificial breeders associa- 
tion. The cow dropped a fine heifer 
calf and is rebred. With proper feed 
and care she produced enough milk 
for the family of four, and he had 
milk to sell. 


In July 1950 Cliff made the down 
payment on a 91-acre run-down farm 
on some of the poorer soil of the 
county. He soon built a 6,000-capa- 
city broiler house on this new farm, 
and started building up the galled, 
eroded land with litter from the two 
broiler houses. 

Last spring he started building his 
home. He is building as he ,is able. 
Whenever he sells broilers out of his 
two houses: he takes the money and 
pays on the new broiler house and 
equipment, and farm payments. With 
what is left he builds some on his 
new home. It is a slow way, but it 
is a right sure way. Cliff's wife and 
son, Gary, who is now in high school, 
help look after the 12,000 broilers. 


R. M. Young, Burning Bush com- 
munity, is in a partnership dairy 
business operating his own farm and 
an adjoining farm as a single unit. 
Young grew into the dairy business 
by getting a few grade Jerseys and 
breeding them to a Hereford bull. 
As the cows came fresh they were 
put in the milking herd and the Jer- 
sey-Hereford calves were sold for 
beef at a price much higher than a 
straight grade dairy calf. Young’s 
partner bought a few cows. As they 
were able both bought others until 
they had a milking herd of around 30 
head. This took three years, and help 
from an FHA loan. 

Young believes in growing his own 
small grain and having plenty of 
extra winter pasture. In 1950 he 
planted a 3-acre seed patch of oats, 
wheat, and barley so he would not 
have to buy seed last fall. Since early 
in October his cows have been graz- 
ing in lush winter pasture of crimson 
clover, oats, and ryegrass. Young 
was one of the county winners in the 
1951 pasture contest. 


Charles Wilson entered training 
May 1, 1951, with a 23-acre farm, 
a run-down house, and an old trac- 
tor. Soon he planted cleared land in 
corn, bought a cow and calf and a 
bred gilt, and remodeled the inside 
of his home. He has cleared away 
all unsightly brush around the house, 
painted it on the outside, and in- 
stalled an electric water pump. In 
September, with the supervision of 
his instructor, he built a farrowing 
house for his gilt. As he became able 
he bought five dairy-type calves to 
raise for market. Last fall Charles 
sowed 3 acres in Ladino clover and 
fescue for his hogs, which now num- 
ber 2 brood sows and 12 shoats. 
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HOUSTON HEREFORD FARM, 
Perry, Georgia @ U. S. Highway 341 
goes right through the heart of this 
beautiful 3,200-acre farm owned by 
S. A. Nunn, prominent attorney, and 
managed by W. D. Henson, whose 
home is seen at right. S. W. Fisher, 
herdsman, rounds up some of the 300 
head of registered hereford cattle in 
one of the pecan groves, which also 
serve as pastures. Last year the farm 
combined Crimson Clover seed from 
the 250 acres of pecan groves. About 
1,000 acres are divided into 14 perma- 
nent and temporary pastures. Ken- 
tucky*31 fescue, ladino and crimson 
clover, common and costal Bermuda, kudzu, sericea lespedeza, Pensacola 
bahia, and caley peas are used. Among the five herd bulls are M. C. Wilton 
Domino 4th, Compress Domino, and Real Wilton Domino. Cattle from the 
farm are shipped throughout the Southeast. Another 1,000 acres are devoted 
to row crops, including cotton, peanuts, corn, soy beans, field peas, wheat, 
ge rye, and 75 acres of Hegari. With 16 brood sows and a registered 
OIC boar, the farm markets about 100 hogs a year. 





DrxistEEL Fence and Barbed Wire play essential roles on this 
Georgia farm — just as they do on thousands of other farms’ 
throughout Dixie — because where cattle raising is combined 
with row cropping, good fence is doubly important. To be sure 
of getting a fence that is made to give you maximum protection 
year after year, insist on DrxisTEEL. 


* *& & Your iron and steel scrap is needed to make 
new steel for defense and civilian needs. Sell it now! 








BUY THE FENCE THAT HAS ALL FIVE FEATURES! 


Genuine Copper-Bearing steel wire, rust- 
resisting through and through 
Crack-proof zinc armor for further pro- 
tection from devastating rust 

Four-wrap, hinge-joint construction keeps 
stay wires from slipping 

Tension curves in line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction 

Full-size wires, accurately and correctly 
spaced, to provide uniformity 








ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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“Averaged *1,251 per acre 


with Blerarn” 


A well-known North Carolina tobacco grower, S. D. Jenkins of Robersonville, raised 4.6 acres of 
tobacco last season. He fed his crop with BLENN, Swift’s specialized plant food for tobacco. He 
reports the biggest yield and highest cash return per acre in all his experience. Mr. Jenkins 


writes of his results with BLENN, as follows: 


“You requested that I let you know how BLENN did on my crop of 4.6 acres of tobacco. This 


tobacco has been sold and here are the figures: 


“Four and six-tentlis acres produced 9,710 pounds or 2,110 pounds per acre. It grossed $5,757.95. 
This is an average of $1,251.72 per acre and is both the best yield and the most money I have ever 


gotten for tobacco, Can you top that?” 


When you use BLENN, it supplements the 
natural nutrients in your tobacco land. Then 
your plants get the combination of growth 
elements needed to produce higher grading, 
smoother, brighter leaf. 


Growth elements “chemically hitched” 


BLENN gets results because it is made by a 
new process developed by Swift which com- 


S. D. Jenkins, Robersonville, N.-C. 


bines complete mechanical mixing with com- 
plete chemical processing. This makes BLENN 
a better, more uniform tobacco plant food. It 
means every plant in every acre gets the same 
balanced ration of necessary growth elements. 
To make sure you get New Process BLENN, 
the specialized crop maker for tobacco, order 
early this year from your Authorized Swift 
Agent or dealer. 








Blenn 


Plant Food for 
Tobacco 


New Process LEPEIE has helped 
thousands of tobacco men produce 
better leaf and higher yields. 








Buy at the sign of the Red Steer 




















Simple Seed 


Harvester 


Mr. Hughes’ seed harvester ... saved 
670 pounds chaffy seed in two hours, 


USCALOOSA County, Ala., vet- 
eran J. D. Hughes has built a 
machine for harvesting clover seed 
in patches that are too small for regu- 
lar combining. 


Plans for the seed harvester were 
furnished to Mr. Hughes by the Soil 
Conservation Service. Mr. Hughes 
and his brother, working in their own 
shop, using materials available and a 
few purchased parts, made the ma- 
chine in 3% man days. Estimated cost, 
outside labor, was no more than $50. 


The harvester consists of a metal 
bin mounted on bicycle wheels. One 
of the wheels furnishes power to turn 
the seed-stripping reel. A bicycle 
chain and regular sprockets make the 
connection. The reel is 28% inches 
wide and has finishing nails inserted 
with points out to catch clover stems 
and strip seed off, raking them into 


reel bars, each placed in a drilled hole. 


The machine is light enough for a 
man to pull with the aid of a wire, or 
a hitch could be added to make it 
mule-drawn. It will hold a total of 25 
pounds of seed! Empty, the machine 
weighs 115 pounds. 


A total of 670 pounds of chaffy 
seed was harvested in about two hours 
on the farm of Polk Rushing. 


E. L. McGraw. 


Coming Events 


National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 
25-29. 

World Day of Prayer—Feb. 29. 

Lincoln’s Birthday—Feb. 12; Valen- 
tine’s Day—Feb. 14; Washington’s Birth- 
day—Feb. 22; Ash Wednesday—Feb. 27; 
St. Patrick’s Day — March 17; Easter 
Sunday—April 13. 

Sixth International Grassland Con- 
gress Aug. 17-23, Pennsylvania State 
College. 








Full moon, Feb. 11; new, Feb. 26. 











bin. There were 440 nails used in the. 
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MONO-TREE SAW AND MOWER 
“World’s Best Farm Combination’’ 
M. able Fy. p Ppa] 
Sturdily Built—Light Weight 
Easy to Operate—Economical 


Weed Sew 
Cut-Off Pesiticn 









SAW. WEED and 
BRUSH MOWER 
Under *2007 


3 H.P. Engine—20 in. Saw Blade 
Shipping Weight 170 Ibs. 


Propelling Attachments Available 


Garden Cultivator & Spray 
Attachments Available 


6 H.P. Model with 30 in. Saw Blade 
Available 


NORTH ALABAMA DISTRIBUTOR 
KILGORE-McREE CO. 

4612 Ave. V Central Park Birmingham, Alabama 
SOUTH ALABAMA DISTRIBUTOR 
ALABAMA MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO. 
112 Coosa Street Montgomery, Alabama 
GEORGIA DISTRIBUTOR 
bg tog 8 aaa squires co. 

599 Lee one s.W. Atlanta, Georgia 

ANK courenarues 
322 a... Street vwannah, Georgia 
NORTH FLORIDA DISTRIBUTOR 
FRANK P. STONE 
AND ITS SOUTHERN AUTO DEALER STORES 
120 Lafayette Street Mariana, Florida 
SOUTH FLORIDA DISTRIBUTOR 
KNIGHT & WALL CO 




































Current 


34 


Dividend 


Insured 
Savings 


220 Tampa Street Tampa, Florida 












Write for Invest your idle funds 
: ; rofitably with this sound- 
information ¥y manoged financial in- 


and latest 
financial 
statement. 


JEFFERSON FEDERAL 
Sourraly. Managed 

hasian ‘G Loan Association 

213 North 21st St Phone 7-0281 


stitution. Your account 
insured up to $10,000 by 
agency of S$. Govern- 
ment. 












Birmingham 3, Alabama 
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MAKING 
\ OUTFIT Haeecee= 





UPTO 


money in full or 
as much as Bi. in a a day 
Then_ mail below 


measure suits 


say it’s the greatest way to make money you ever saw. 


. SAMPLE SUITS TO WEAR 


Pay No Money! Send No Money! 
Our plan makes it easy for y 


wn personal 
Suits and overcoats J out paying fe fnvaa ‘addition to your 
ush coupon for 


FREE Dee 


STONE- FIELD CORP., Dept. C-823 
_..232 S$. Throop St. Chicago 7, tl. 


MEN! send for this 


FREE! 


MAKE $4(,00 ane 


J TFT, sent on 
. FREE, containing more than 
150 fine ——, fabrics, sensational values in made-to- 
S and overcoats. Take orders from friends, 
neighbors, fellow-workers. No experience needed. You'll 





STONE-FIELD ¢ CORP., Dept. C-823 
532 S. Threep St. Chicage 7, m1. 


AMD Siow witout papi fofor Ram Vlaate 
ou! c for je 
Suit Cow Sample Kit fabrics, 


ABBOT Sree 7d, Bar 


Tee ee ewe ewww eee wes eee eseesess shaOsesee 











ABC’s in 
Growing Trees 


By Paul W. Schoen 


A NEW complete weed killer for 
firebreaks can now be had. It 
is a wettable powder applied as a 
water-base spray which kills all vege- 
tation when used in rates of 20 to 
80 pounds per acre depending on 
density and type of ground cover. 


2. The Tree Farm movement is 
growing. Alabama leads the nation 
in the number of Tree Farms with a 
total of 340 certified. Can your 
woodland qualify for certification? If 
you protect it from fire and other 
damage and if you practice good 
forest management, your local for- 
estryman will be glad to help you be- 
come a recognized tree farmer. 


3. Best known farm forestry area 
in the nation and an example of what 
can be done with good practices is 
the “forty” on the Crossett Experi- 
mental Forest in Arkansas. It has 
averaged $6.15 per acre per year 
stumpage, or $16.86 per acre per 
year market value for the entire 
period. At the same time growing 
stock has been improved and in- 
creased. At.present, annual growth 
on trees over 12 inches in diameter 
is 596 board feet (Doyle) per year on 
each acre. This is more than twice 
the growth rate 10 years ago. 


4. Even more interesting to the 
average woodland owner is the re- 
port on the poor woodland area on 
this same experimental forest. This 
had little to offer in the way of stock- 
ing with tree growth 13 years ago. 
Good cutting encouraged better 
growth and still made the area self- 
supporting. An average return of 
$10.04 per acre per year has been 
secured for logs, pulpwood, fuel 
wood, and posts. Stumpage has aver- 
aged $3.78 per-acre per year. Growth 
rate at the start was almost negli- 
gible, but it now is 391 board feet 
(Doyle) on trees over 12 inches in 
diameter. Increasing returns are in- 
dicated by this year’s harvest. which 
amounted to $13.24, or well above 
the 13-year average. Your woodland 
area has the same productive value 
as these examples. 


5. If you are doing any amgunt 
of cutting with an axe, metal foot and 
shin guards are a worth-while safety 
investment. One that has been found 
most satisfactory on pulpwood and 
girdling operations is a combination 
foot and shin guard. 








Mee bids’ 
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SWEEP INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK SHOW WITH 
LYE-FED HOGS 


Two Winning Father-Son Teams 
Recommend Feeding Lye to Stock 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Two father and son 
combinations virtually swept top hon- 
ors in the 1951 International Livestock 
Show with their champion hogs. 
George Hoffman & Sons’ Berkshires 
were Grand Champions of: the Show, 
the 8th time in 12 years that Hoffmans 
have won this prize. 


The other team, Oscar and Rolland 
Anderson, of Leland, Ill., did all right 
for themselves, too. Oscar’s Poland 
Chinas took Grand Champion Barrow 
honors, as well as Grand Champion 
Light-weight Carlot. His son Rolland 
won the Grand Championship in the 
Junior Division with his Poland China. 


Both the Hoffman and the Anderson 
families have fed Lewis’ Lye to their 
hogs for 20 years and more. They agree 
with hundreds of other farmers who 
say that Lewis’ Dixie Lye neutralizes 
harmful acid in swill, helps make feed 
more digestible. 


For many years farmers and house- 
wives have been using Lewis’ Dixie Lye 
for hog feeding and sanitation, dairy 
sanitation, poultry raising, soap mak- 
ing, housecleaning and other uses too 
numerous to mention. Even at its low 








135 








Oscar Anderson, of Leland, Iil., 
with his prize Poland China barrow 





Oscar's son, Rolland, took Junior Championship 
honors with this Poland China 


price, Lewis’ Dixie Lye is still one of 
the best all-round cleansing and sani- 
tizing products there are. Write for 
the free 48-page book- 
let ‘‘The Facts Be- 
hind a Lye’’, containing 
many pointers about 
hog feeding and other 
useful information. 
Pennsalt, Dept. 33D, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








| coe Ganahenny eaate 
INSECTICIDES 


TITiam rial for HOUSE « BARN * GARDEN 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 


ad in The Progressive Farmer 


” when you place your order. 














BEERS 


SPRING CATALOG 








Send for your FREE copy today. Most inter- 
esting and instructive Farm, Field, and 
Garden Seed Catalog issued in the South. 
Describes famous Southern Hybrid Corns, 
new and better Clovers and Grasses for 
pasture and hay, and the most complete 
selection of Vegetable, Flower Seeds, and 
Bulbs for planting in the South. Profusely 
illustrated. Over two hundred thousand 
satisfied mail order customers. Seventy- 
two years in business. Mail coupon today. 
(For convenience, copy of paste on a 
post card.) 


SPECIAL GIANT DAHLIA ZINNIA OFFER 
If you send 10c, along with your request for Reuter’s 
FREE Catalog, you will receive THREE PACKAGES 
OF GIANT DAHLIA ZINNIA SEED; three different 
colors. Regular Value 30c. 








REUTER SEED CO., INC. Send me your 
DEPT. P FREE 1952 
NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. Spring Catalog 
Nome ... 

Post Office 

R.F.D.... — wears *. 
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Massey-Harris Front-Mounted Bedder-Planter 





The Massey-Harris Bedder-Planter is a 
complete ground-preparation, planting 
and cultivating tool. 


As a bedder you do a clean job be- 
cause you aren’t constantly looking be- 
hind as with pull-type bedders. You 
bed and plant straight rows that are 
easier to cultivate. No cramped neck 
muscles . . . you work easier, faster! 

You'll like the easily adjusted gauge 
wheels that control depth. . . the handy 
levers .. . the high lift that raises bot- 
toms quickly. Bottoms are adjustable 
for proper suction. Row spacings ad- 
justable from 36 to 40 inches. 

When the ground is prepared, you 
can mount, planting attachments that 
plant accurately at uniform depth. 


When the crop is up, put on the cul- 
tivator gangs and you have a strong, 
sturdy cultivator. Three tools in one — 
that’s the Massey-Harris front-mounted 
Bedder-Planter. 

Massey-Harris Depth-O-Matic 2-way 
hydraulic system raises and lowers bot- 
toms, planters and cultivators. Heavy 
steel tool bar, éxtra-strength beams, 


eke to Massey Mors 


braced bottoms... built throughout for 
tough, heavy soils. 14” or 22” bottoms. 

See your Massey-Harris dealer for 
the right equipment for your farm. Mail 
handy coupon for free catalogs. 




















Plant Faster, at an Even Depth 


You can plant accurately at fast eds with 
the Massey-Harris Bedder-Planter. Seed plates 
are large . . . revolve slower . . . give more 
time for seed to drop into cells. This permits 
faster planting speeds . . . prevents skipping 
or bunching of seed. You get your crops in 
faster and you'll have more uniform stands. , 

Planting, marker, fertilizer, cultivator, hill 
drop and rolling coulter attachments are avail- 
able as extras. 





THE MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY, Quality Ave., Racine, Wis., Dept. B-65 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. 


0 Buyers’ Guide showing Front-Mounted Bedder Planter and other 
Massey-Harris equipment. 


00 Tuffy Tractor Book — for children 6 to 8. 











Name ‘ 
PLEASE TF RINT 

Town ag R.F.D. 

County State 


























carnation plante from seed. Loads 
of giant everblooming flowers. New, 
largest fi d Tet di . 





2 
both packets and Seed, Plant and Nursery Catalog 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept.734, Reckferd, illineis 


turdy * 
ft. spikes, bloom all summer. Send 10¢ today for FREE 


FEEL AWFUL? 


DUE TO COLD 
MISERIES ‘ 
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Do You Make Time Count? 


By 
William G. Mitchell 


RE you using twice as 
much energy as -neces- 
sary to do the work on your 
farm? Do poor farm planning 
and inefficient lay-outs cut 
your work output by half? 


Efficient farming is today 
more necessary than ever. 
Machinery, supplies, and fer- 
tilizer are high. Labor is high 
and hard to find. We need to 
make more per man and per 
farm. All of these call for do- 
ing things more efficiently. 


To stimulate thinking about 
needs on each farm, the 
checklist has been devised. 
In it we have tried to cover 
things most likely to be in- 
efficient on the average South- 
ern farm. While you may rate 
perfect on most items listed, 
we believe it will give you some 
ideas which will make your farming 
easier and more profitable. 


Veteran Training Instructor 
J. O. Crawford and I checked the 
farm of Jack and Stanley Raburn, 
near Temple, Ga. We found the Ra- 
burns quite. proficient, rating 80 per 
cent by the checklist. Most of their 
farming operations are well planned, 
and by carrying on a variety of ac- 
tivities, the Raburns spread their 
work load over the entire year. They 
raise beef cattle, cotton, vegetables 
for market, sweet potatoes, and keep 
chickens and hogs. Their pasture 
program is excellent. However, we 
found that by simply cutting a door 
in a partition in the barn and piping 
water 250 feet to the barn, they 
could save 45 miles’ walking a year. 

While the Raburns have water in 
their house, they have to carry water 
to the pigs, chickens, and, in some 
seasons, to the calves. We found that 
a pipeline to the barn would save 
over 500 feet of walking a day. Auto- 
matic waterers would save a lot of 
time, too. 


Alan Bearden, also near Temple, 
found by piping in water he could 
save 17 miles of walking in a year 
carrying water to his chicken houses. 
It wquld cost less than $20. He has 
a pump in his well, but has never 
gotten around to piping water to his 
broiler houses. 

Clark Hunt and his father, C. G. 
Hunt, Carroll County farmers, began 
several years ago to make their farm 
operate more smoothly. There was 
much to be done. 

The barn was across the road, and 
behind the house from the pasture. 
Twice a day, cows had to be driven 
to the barn to be milked, and then 
back again. The barn has now been 
moved across the road adjoining the 
pasture, and a large lot built around 
it so the tractor and wagon can be 
driven around the barn more easily. 
In the old set-up the pigpen was 
several hundred yards from the corn- 
crib. This has been eliminated by 
building a corncrib near the hog lot. 





Felix Williams in front of his milking barn, 
built in 1949. The barn is of the 10-cow 
type, and saves about 17 miles walking per 
month by being close to house and milk room. 


Back fields on the Hunt farm have 
been planted in kudzu and clovers 
to eliminate long drives with the 
tractor to cultivate them. Cultivated 
parts of the farm are now near the 


house, and good farm roads provide * 


easy access to fields. The Hunt farm 
is now very efficient, rating 87 per 
cent by our checklist. The Hunts, 
however, are not satisfied. They are 
still looking for more ways to make 
farming easier and more profitable. 


A Villa Rica dairyman, Dorris 
Williams, has a very efficient farm 
now, thanks to recent changes. Five 
years ago the farm had an old-fash- 
ioned barn far from the house, and 
down a hill. Now a new milk barn, 
milk room, and feed room are located 
close together, and on the same level. 
A loafing barn houses cows at night, 
and calves are housed in another 
barn nearby. Easily opened doors 
and gates give access to barns and 
pastures. The lot behind the barns 


is being cemented to make manure: 


disposal easier. The whole Williams 
farm is fenced so as to make it easy 
to rotate grazing. 

Relocation of a milking barn meant 
big savings in time and travel to 
Felix Williams, another Villa Rica 
dairyman. In 1949 he decided to 
build a new milking barn near his 
milkhouse and dwelling house, and 
on the same level. We found in check- 
ing this new location that almost 17 
miles of walking, most of it carrying 
milk cans, were saved a month, or 
204 miles a year. The old barn had 
been in use since Mr. Williams’ 
father’s time, so you can imagine 
how many thousands of useless miles 
and man-hours had been wasted. 


Small things are often very im- 
portant in making a farm easier to 
operate. Handy devices can save 
time and work. The Progressive 
Farmer carries a column of such time 
saving devices each month. 

On the Raburn farm, mentioned 
earlier, a special milking stool makes 
milking easier and faster. A heavy, 
round metal rod in the form of a loop 
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Six plant foods chemi- 
cally controlled and guaranteed! 
That’s one reason why you can depend 
on field-tested Royster to make bigger 
yields per acre. Scientifically blended, 
properly cured and aged—Royster’s 
gives you a mellow, free-flowing, easy- 
to-use fertilizer. To make sure your 
crops get a balanced diet . . . insist on 
free-flowing Royster’s 6- 
Plant-Food fertilizer. For 
interesting facts on fertili- 
zer, soil care and crops, 
write for Royster’s free 
Farmers News Handbook. 
F.S. RoysTER Guano Co. 


















ALL CROPS MUST HAVE 
THESE SIX PLANT FOODS! 


Here are some of the important 
things they do: 


1 Nitrogen promotes 
rapid growth 


Phosphoric Acid 
increases yield 


3 Potash gives 
healthy crops 


Calcium Oxide; 
makes sturdy / 
stalks 


1H Sulfur encourages 
root development 


DSS. 
ON 
te 
Royster Guarantees All 
Six Plant Foods Instead 
of the Usual Three 


OFF! 


21 Facteries Conveniently Located te Serve Farmers in 20 States 
Sales Offices in this area: 
Atlanta, Georgia mM ntg Alch 


ve 











large enough to hold the milk bucket 
is fastened to’ one end of the stool. 
With the bucket held securely, the 
milker can use both hands. Any 
farmer knows the advantage of this. 

Clark Hunt has a “V” fence-gate 
which saves opening a regular gate 





intaahys 


in getting to his barn (see sketch). 
Also good, but not so easy to go 
through, are two posts set so close 
together that a cow cannot pass, but 
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a man can get through by turning 
sideways. The farm of Lewis Carden 
near the Five Points community of 
Carroll County has one of these, as 
does the Dorris Williams farm. 


A cattle gap placed where you 
drive into the pasture will prove a 
great convenience. One in use on our 
farm is made of 2-inch pipe set into 
oak sills, over a pit dug 2 feet deep. 
Cattle gaps may be made of railroad 
irons, heavy rods, pipes, or treated 
2- x 6-inch timbers set on edge and 
spaced 2 inches apart. Next best to 
a cattle gap in saving time when go- 
ing into a pasture with a truck or 
tractor is a gate which can easily be 
operated with a rope from the 
driver’s seat. 


A Southern Farm Efficiency Checklist 


ERE is how to use the checklist. 
Read each point, and decide 
whether your farm is good, fair, or 
poor. Give 1 point for poor, 2 for 
fair, and 3 for good. Don’t be too 
harsh with your judging, nor too 
slack. Consider whether the item in 
question applies to your farm. For 
example, if you do not save much 


I. General 


1. Farm buildings near each other to reduce wablking.....................---- 

2. House and outbuildings as nearby as possible on the same level 
Oe IG I teiiciessiccnsxickeniprnictblasicsmecennpeoctecsaseoajbniesnnnasensan 

8. House and outbuildings as near center of farm as possible to re- 
Ne I Eble bei Giehreissccoteniinanmnsedaccosredecenisaeshaisaersiecianaiie 

4. Pastures adjoining barn, avoiding long lanes, long walks for animals. 

Dy PARIS OR SIMRO: TCE THGRU GE CHIU ciscn cn cis doc cvu stich sin chpnapasnspioagepnene 

6. Easily opened gates instead of bars or gaps. Spring-closed gates 
II Sineastnceblscisetsankstiedigutscaptaidsnciuapibinicuninebeionininiiciimamcrianat 

7. Cattle gaps where necessary to drive into pastures with truck or 
NI gsc shies ssi cedsintcoumntsvsrndsasabsséiedalipoiae;nounebpetbsteheesiles <bssszaselaeionse oO 

8. Crops of the same age planted in adjoining fields or terraces to save 
time when planting or cultivating..............0.......0-::ccccssceseeeseeeeeeee json Ee} 

9. Wood for fires sawed and stored under shelter near house and on 
i ickitrnctsitincontsnsinatbaseishininjatossccunaieneninisianseimpiniiaigiiiatagniod oO 


hay, a hay hoist may not be needed 
on your farm. Again, if you do not 
keep chickens, you, of course, do not 
need self-waterers for chickens. If 
a point does not apply to your farm, 
simply score 3 points. When you 
have rated yourself on each item, 
add the numbers to get the total 
score for your farm. 


Ii. Convenient Arrangement Around Barn 
1. Sufficient doors, properly placed to permit easy travel in and out 


3. SR Ge an ie ae a 


2. Doors designed to swing freely, with easily manipulated catches. [] 
3. Different kinds of livestock located for greatest convenience in 


feeding and other chores........... civicentnneincapcniemcacecsbiteibeatrintata O 
4. Running water at barn, hog lot, and chicken house......................... Oo 
5. Sufficient lights, and convenient switches and outlets..................... 
6. Useless partitions or posts obstructing light, travel, or work elimi- 
We citedsevecbaecssnvoehcheignant \inigicxoubbins ssepsalebmapnigslibssetemenbiaaialbua Reisen 
7. Doorsills, sharp corners, close quarters, and other obstructions to 
handling equipment eliminated........................c.cccsscccesssecsesesecsereseees 
8. Ramps, walks, and passageways as near level as possible................. Oo 
9. Feed stored as near as possible to where it is used................ aiccmnees O 
Ili. Equipment 
1. Wheeled equipment for handling feed, manure, etc....................... 
2. Hand jobs eliminated wherever possible by use of chutes, hay lifts, 
hoists, motors, etc............ acne captoapeiscedegueiunttinnsitiaeiiiglsaehes «hcl Oo 
3. Suitable and proper-sized hand tools when needed......................... O 
4. Self-feeders for livestock where possible.........................s00e0ce-e0e000-+ ‘a 
5. Automatic waterers for all livestock when they do not have access 
i A NII oi pee look ast cost acockasatsavvnqdaveih vhdbnaginereghtbeease tadvessstababieedut CT] 
6. Adequate room to maneuver implements around barn..................... CT 
7. Adequate roads for wheeled equipment on the farm....................... O 
8. Storage space for all equipment near where it is needed................. ‘= 
IV. Work Routines Economical in Time and Travel 
1. All work on farm carefully planned to be more efficient................. 
2. Work planned on a yearly basis to eliminate rush periods and to 
SI TI CI shi dase Ere biscesoviccinniatienniniitetapeets ai nsechiblbttnantinices 
8. Regular order of procedure, repeated each time a job is done......... O 
4. Milking, feeding, and handling animals done in regular order.....2... a 
5. Unnecessary or time-wasting tools or buildings discarded or re- 
BEING sass oon scickcinsenesboreccendneeese>tt iano oad vigied co uecd Ligeti: oO 
6. Trips eliminated or combined with others where possible............... CC 
7. Trips reduced by new doors, passageways, etc....................0----0s00+0+ C) 








FOR SURE RESULTS 
Da3.CO 
PDQ 


TOBACCO DUST 


Kits tn All- 
F2Q/ 


NEW ingredients—NEW fast action 
—that’s the secret of the instant pop- 
ularity of the NEW Fasco PDQ To- 
bacco Dust wherever it’s used! 

PDQ acts three ways, as a stomach 
poison, as contact poison and as a 
fumigant, to kill ALL usual tobacco leaf 
pests. It’s just that simple. 

To control pests on your tobacco 
acreage this season—get your order in 
to your FASCO dealer for PDQ—pdq! 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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word 
GARDEN 
CATALOG 
NOW 
AVAILABLE! 


Hastings’ new 1952 Seed, Bulb and Nursery Catalog is 
informative, practical, delightful to read. Contains pic- 
tures and descriptions of vegetables, flowers, bulbs, trees 
and field crops—planting, fertilizing, spraying and prun- 
ing calendars—All-America winners—lawn care hints— 
and many other features! Hastings’ annual catalog has 
been the South’s gardening guide now for 62 years. 





Hours of Delightful 
and 
Interesting Reading 


. 
More Than 
100 
Picture-Packed Pages 


<=" ts FREES 


You can have this great book without obligation— 
nothing to order, no money to pay. Just mail the coupon 
below or write us on a postcard. We send you this fact- 
filled catalog because we believe that, once you see it 
and read it, you will want to buy Hastings’ high-quality 
seeds, plants and bulbs. 


LESS CARE, GREATER YIELDS WITH DISEASE-RESISTANT 


Seiltlad nats 


Over 800 Descriptions 

Vegetables, Flowers, 

Bulbs, Trees, Shrubs, 
Field Crops 





Only 25¢ Per Pkg. 5 for $1 


SOUTHLAND TOMATO requires less spraying, less all-round care—and yet you have 
greater assurance of an abundant crop. SOUTHLAND is a recent development —bred 
especially for Southern conditions. It produces large, rich scarlet fruit, which ripens 
remarkably free of disease, and the firm, juicy flesh is delicious, sliced or cooked. Get 
the very best. Hastings’ highest quality SOUTHLAND TOMATO seeds insure you a 
successful crop—a successful garden. ORDER PROMPTLY. SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 














| 
I 
; CHECK ( 4.6. HASTINGs Co. 1151 Hostings Ave., Atlents, Ge. " 
0 Please send me. Southland Tomato Seed Packages, postpaid. ' 
ONE OR I enclose check, money order, or cash. 
BOTH oO Please rush FREE Hastings’ 1952 SEED, BULB and NURSERY CATA- | 
- No obligation. 

; OFFERS - l 
1 an d Name. j 
MAI L Address 
| TODAY! | cy ine ! 
l . 

é 


THE STANDARD OF 





QUALITY FOR 62 YEARS! 





February in the Garden 


(Continued from page 66) 





5 * ai 
Salad Bowl lettuce. This All-America 
selection is a loose leaf lettuce, ex- 
tremely tender and sweet, a vigor- 
ous grower, and is slow to go to seed. 


daytime 75 degrees or above, or wait 
until weather is this warm. 

Be sure to buy fresh onion seed. 

The garden may be made quite 
profitable in the fall as well as spring 
and summer. This requires planting 
throughout the season. Here is*what 
Mrs. Lena McBrayer of Georgia said 
she had in her garden on Nov. 8 last 
year: Butterbeans, Kentucky Wonder 
pole beans, sweet and hot peppers, 
onions, squash, tomatoes, Irish pota- 
toes, mustard, collards, radish, let- 
tuce, turnips, and cabbage. 

Break garden the first time ground 
is dry enough to plow. Broadcast 
well rotted stable manure or compost 
material if available, and turn under. 
Harrow ground until in fine seedbed 
condition. Lay off enough rows to 
make plantings this month and next 
and put in commercial fertilizer. 

If you have a cover crop growing 
in your garden, cut the material into 
fine pieces with a disk harrow before 
turning under. 

Protect early-set plants in the gar- 
den by covering with Hotkaps. Ob- 
tain from seed stores. 

Bed sweet potatoes about four to 
six weeks before you wish to set 
plants in the field. From 6 to 8 bush- 
els will produce enough plants to set 
an acre. Clean and disinfect the bed 
for sweet potato plants if it has been 
used for this purpose before. It’s best 
to bed in a new place. Before bed- 
ding, dip seed potatoes in a solution 
of Semesan Bel. Dilute according to 
instructions on package. Be sure to 


4 WEEKS 

6 WEEKS 
8 WEEKS 
4 WEEKS 
6 WEEKS 
3 WEEKS 
2 WEEKS 
2 WEEKS 
10 DAYS 
4 WEEKS 
2 WEEKS 

EARLY | WEEK 
2 WEEKS 

WINTER 6 WEEKS 


ENDIVE 


Time vegetables need to mature 
and how long they will last. 





discard any potatoes with rot, cuts, 
bruises, or other defects. 

Apparently nematodes help to 
cause cracking in sweet potatoes, 
Virginia Experiment Station tests 
showed that potatoes grown in soil 
that had been treated with a soil 
fumigant showed much less cracking 
than those grown in untreated soil, 
Try to select ground which is nema- 
tode-free for this crop. 

To protect plants from rabbits, 
sprinkle plants occasionally with boll 
weevil poison, says Mrs. J. W. Cohron 
of Mississippi. 

Meadow mice often eat the seed 
of cantaloupes, cucumbers, and wa- 
termelons soon after they are planted, 
Mice can be destroyed by strychnine- 
treated rolled oats prepared by U. §, 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Your 
county agent can tell you where oats 
may be obtained. A degree of con- 
trol may be obtained by stringing the 


The new All-America Allneck cushaw 
is said to be superior to Southern fa- 
vorite Green Striped cushaw. Grows 
about 30 inches long. It’s mighty 
good for pies, baking, or stock feed. 


seed out from 12 to 18 inches instead 
of planting all the seed in hills: 

Howard Rhodes of Arkansas sold 
nearly $400 worth of early radishes 
from 1 acre. He gave them 800 
pounds 5-10-5 fertilizer and _ top- 
dressed with 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda when they had four leaves. 
They were planted late in January. 

Keep in mind a new variety of 
pole bean, Canfreezer, developed in 
Louisiana by Dr. Julian Miller. It is 
a week to 10 days earlier than Ken- 
tucky Wonder. Seed is available. 

Prepare ground for watermelon 
patch. If wilt is troublesome on your 
farm, select a place where melons 
have not grown for 8 to 10 years; or 
plant a wilt-resistant variety. 

Remember Irish potatoes require 
a high percentage of potash. Many 
growers like 5-10-10 at the rate of 
1,000 to 2,000 pounds per acre, 5 to 
10 pounds per 100 feet of row. 

H. C. Wills of South Carolina says 
he prevents cutworm damage by 
sprinkling rotenone around young 
plants when they are first set out. 

Seed for the three new 1952 All 
America vegetables pictured here is 
available. If your seedsman does not 
have them, send me a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, and I will tell you 
where all may be obtained. 
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i (From The Progressive Farmer 50 years ago.) 
A- 
. ROF; W. F. Massey had the last newspaper format. (1952: Sixty-sixth 


i word in a debate which had 
been raging among readers for some 


is time about whether chess or cheat 
d can grow from oat seed. 

Ks “When Mr. Trollinger, or any other 
d. F man,” he wrote firmly, “raises an oat 
e- plant from cheat seed or a cheat 
S. plant from oat seed, beyond a doubt 
ur it will be time enough to try to con- 
ts vince men who have been studying 
n- plants all their lives that such a thing 
he is possible. The time is coming when 


young men educated in agriculture 
will do away with all these old su- 
perstitions and will have no cheat 
because they sow only clean seed 
when they sow oats or wheat.” 

Commented The P. F. editorially: 
“The only good that can come out of 
this controversy is increased interest 
in clean seed.” 

Dr. Tait Butler considers the cattle 
tick the worst obstacle to stock rais- 
ing in the South. 


“With corn and meal selling at 
high prices, the farmer who last year 
put all his hopes in cotton and to- 
bacco and cut his feed crops feels 
like ordering a supply of automatic 
kicking machines and getting in close 
proxintity to all of them.” 
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Progressive Farmer celebrates six- 
teenth anniversary in February with 
four weekly eight-page issues in 


ws 
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FARMER who lived by a lake 
ry. had considerable trouble last 


of summer. His cows would come in 
r dry. He tied a fishhook to each cow’s 
tis teat. He went to the lake that eve- 
- ning and saw the cows standing in 


) the water. He waded out and found 


Lo there was a catfish on every hook. 
oat ; Ronnie Gibbs, 
jane Pinellas County, Fla. 
; OF Thad a milk cow one time which 
would give the amount of milk I 
1ire wanted. If I wanted a gallon, I would 
any take a gallon pail; if I wanted 2 gal- 
} of lons, I'd take a 2-gallon pail. We 
) to were having a family reunion, and 
Mother said we would need lots of 
ays milk. I decided to take a washtub up 


by on the hill in the pasture to milk in. 
I milked until I felt like I couldn’t 
. milk any more. I looked up at the 
cow and she looked around at me 
and was so weak she almost fell over. 
I began looking to see what was the 
matter. I discovered a hole in the 
washtub.s All the milk was flowing 
down the hill. It looked like a creek. 


7 









anniversary February issue has 172 
pages, four-color cover and insert, 
and modern magazine make-up.) 


Signs of Those Times: “Southern 
lawmakers have done little to restrict 
child labor. Large numbers are em- 
ployed in Southern cotton mills who 
are still under 10 years of age. . . .” 
“Typhoid fever is almost the Black 
Death in this country... .” “Marconi 
declares he is confident that commu- 
nication between Europe and Ameri- 
ca will be established in the immedi- 
ate future. . . .” “Construction of 
some 20 new cottonseed oil mills in 
Mississippi for this season’s crop, and 
the fight between the independent 
mills and those in the trust, have re- 
sulted in sending the price of cotton 
seed up to $19 a ton.” 


“Three Friends of the Farmer— 
Eureka Harness Oil that saves him 
saddlers’ bills; Pure Refined Paraffin 
that lightens the housewife’s work; 
Mica Axle Grease that makes his 
horses glad and all the wheels go 
easy.” — Advertisement of Standard 
Oil Company. 


There were 240,000 bales of Texas 
cotton valued at $10 million de- 
stroyed in 1901 by Mexican weevil. 
House Agriculture Committee recom- 
mends appropriation of $20,000 to 
eradicate pest. 


Can You Beat It? 


A milk cow is pretty important to every farm family. Maybe 
that’s why some fine tall yarns have been spun about Bossies. 


That is how the creek I live on in 
Wayne County got its name—Chalk 
Creek. Paul Daniels, 

Wayne County, Tenn. 


Farmer Brown had an unusual 
cew, and one night she failed to ap- 
pear at milking time. He was 
alarmed, of course, and immediately 
began to look for her. After three 
days’ search he finally found her in 
an old well that had been dry for 
many years. ; 

Farmer Brown happened to think 
what a good milk cow she was. Since 
she hadn’t been milked in three days, 
he climbed down and began to milk 
her. When the well was filled with 
milk, Bossy floated to the top. 

After the well full of milk clab- 
bered, he churned: it with a tele- 
phone pole. It took him a whole 
week to haul the butter to town. 

Vera Jones, 
Limestone Coynty, Ala. 


Editor’s Note.—Miss Jones wins the 
$5 prize for the best tall story printed 
this month. 
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[RON AGE Transplanters 


Now you can make quick work 
of transplanting—save time, labor 
and money—with this Iron Age 
Tractor-Mounted Transplanter! 
Has same gang features as regular 
Iron Age Transplanter. 55-gallon 


from tractor wheel assures accu- 
rate planting. Quickly and easily 
mounted on all popular farm trac- 
tors. Ask your dealer about the 
money-saving features of Iron 
Age Tractor - Mounted Trans- 









































water barrel. Sturdy chain drive planters now! 





WRITE TODAY for complete information to: 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Farm Equipment Div., 
2417 Duke St.,York, Pa. Branches in Columbus, 
Ga., Palo Alto, Calif. and Dallas, Texas. 





IRON AGE Do-Mor Transplanter 


Do-Mor Transplanters with IronAge Band- 
Way—the exclusive method that places 
fertilizer at exactly the right distance from 
roots—prevents burning, leaching, fixation 
... assures healthier, sturdier plants! Ap- 
plies water and fertilizer in one operation. 

















PLANT AWD 





The germs that cause scours (diarrhea) are 

fast workers. If a calf doesn’t die from scours 
right away, it may die of pneumonia—or become 
so dehydrated, its growth will be stunted. 

A good, fast treatment for scours is SKP, a 

Dr. Hess sulfathiazole-kaolin-pectin product 
which kills scours germs, absorbs the poisons that 
cause dehydration and provides a protective 
coating for the intestinal walls. Get SKP from 
your Dr. Hess dealer. 





POL FOR QUICK, EASY DEHORNING 


You simply brush POL on a calf’s horn buttons and 
they‘Il dry up and peel off. No runny sores... no dan- 
ger to calf’s face or cow’s udder or flanks. Try Dr. Hess 
POL —the modern, humane method of dehorning. 


OHIO © SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 


FREE TIMBER MANUAL 


This 16-page illustrated manual describes 
profitable methods of harvesting and market- 
ing farm timber. Contains action photos, 
estimating tables and other data useful to the 
owner of wooded farm land. Also contains 

descriptions of modern chain saws. 

Send for your free copy today. Please give 
your name, address, city or RFD, county, 
and state. 


McCULLOCH MOTORS corp. 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. «Dept. cF 


World's Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws 


DrHESS 





DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., ASHLAND, 
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“NEWCASTLE DISEASE CAN'T 
SPREAD WITH WYETH 
KILLED VIRUS VACCINE” 


Boone, Iowa— Walter H. Hinz is the 
manager of one of the Priebe & Sons 
Hatcheries, located here. Priebe & Sons 
operate hatcheries in Illinois, South 
Dakota, and Kansas with a large 
broiler plant at Manning, Iowa. 

Interviewed at the Boone plant, Mr. 
Hinz had this to say about Wyeth 
‘Killed Virus’ Newcastle Disease Vac- 
cine:“‘We’re vaccinating day-old chicks 
on order from customers, and use 
Wyeth Vaccine exclusively at all of our 
hatcheries. We also regularly vaccinate 
every day-old chick going into our own 
broiler plant at Manning, where we're 
turning out about 4,000 broilers a week. 

“The reason we prefer Wyeth ‘Killed 
Virus’ Vaccine for Newcastle is that it 
gives us the best protection we've 
found yet ... and best-of all, will not 
carry or spread the disease. We sin- 
cerely hope that other poultrymen 
will use Wyeth Vaccine to try to wipe 
out this disease. Since we've been using 
Wyeth Vaccine our results, and those 
reported back to us, have been 
extremely favorable.” 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 





WYETH ‘KILLED VIRUS’ 
NEWCASTLE DISEASE VACCINE 
HAS PLUS FACTOR 


WYETH VACCINE contains a special 
type of alumina gel as a carrier, which 
has proven effective in stimulating pro- 
longed and increased immunization by 
delaying absorption. This builds resist- 
ance over a much longer period of time. 
‘Killed Virus’ Vaccine Wyeth has never 
introduced Newcastle Disease, or any 
other disease into poultry flocks! 











WYETH 
Incorporated 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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SPEEDEX 


Two Types 
8 H.P. Riding 
2% H.P. Walking 


Exceptionelly Low Prices 
. Still in Effect. 
New catalog ove you full details on the fam- 
ous x. Illustrates many labor-saving 

uses. Complete descriptions. 
SEND COPTeARD FOR YOUR a copy 
F NEW CATALOG TODAY 


ican GARDEN TRACTOR co. 
Box 216-E4A, Ravenna, Ohio P-251-32 


GARDEN 














What’s New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 12) 


fewer brood sows on farms than 
there were last winter. 

Secretary Brannan is hoping for 
a 10 to 15 per cent ‘increase in 
feed grain production this year. 
He has hinted that it would be 
okay if the PMA committees put 
pressure on farmers to increase 
their feed grain acreage. He also 
named a 10-man committee, head- 
ed by H. Laurence Manwaring, 
PMA deputy administrator for 
production, to organize and direct 
a feed conservation program. 


Home Food Supply 


USDA is continuing its Garden 
and Home Food Preservation Pro- 
gram along the lines established in 
1951. All farm families are asked 
to help the 1952 program which 
has as its objectives: 

1. Help more people produce, 
consume, and preserve needed 
home-grown fruits and vegetables. 

2. Increase consumption and 
preservation of fresh commercial 
supplies. 

3. Prevent waste of fruits and 
vegetables. 

‘4, Insure better diets through 
proper use of fruits and vegetables. 


5. Instruct boys and girls in 
gardening. 

6; Improve and beautify home 
grounds and communities through 
use of better lawns, trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. 


7. Give urban and suburban 
families and those with low in- 
comes more help with home gar- 
dening and home food preserva- 
tion problems. 

8. Help develop a body of 
leaders who could, in an emer- 
gency, give its attention to teach- 
ing the growing and preservation 
of vegetables and fruits. 


Fewer Farm Phones 


Less than two out of five U.S. 
farms have a telephone, according 
to eensus and REA figures. In 
The Progressive Farmer territory 
the percentage is still lower, as 
you will note from table below. 

In 1920 Progressive Farmer 
states had nearly a fourth of the 
farm phones in the nation; now 
they have less than a fifth. The 
area lost over 215,000, or better 
than a third of its phones during 
the 30-year period. Only in Flori- 


1920 
Number 

I ccprsscksickcdiabarhansadcs 88,407 
Pi icrcccxccntdbiib-egpebaees 52,869 
Rha titibetsincecascsourocece 4,524 
CRI Eiecictcaineesteticcincsis 29,861 
TO ee 73,145 
ES Se oe 
Mississippi................ cestcenne 28,260 
North Carolina.................... 33,029 
SS cccdicntecbsassumckiars 71,613 
South Carolina.................... 10,948 
5 RES 56,880 
Msc crsacicendelitanctkntdccesabi 140,234 
) || NORA eee 33,482 
West Virginia..................... 37,789 
fo ERS FER eS 619,635 





COMPARISON OF TELEPHONE SERVICE IN SOUTH — 1920, 1950 


da, Louisiana, South Carolina, and 
Virginia was the percentage of 
total farms having telephones 
larger in 1950 than in 1920. 

In the country as a whole there 
were fewer farm phones in 1950 
than in 1920 or in 1930, but more 
than in 1940. Total farms having 
phones is about the same in 1950 
as in 1920. This is due to the 
sharp decline in total number of 
farms. New York City has half 
again as many phones as all U.S. 
farms, and over seven times as 
many as Southern farms. 


Chemicals and Food 


The House Delaney Committee 
set out more than a year ago to in- 
vestigate the effect of chemicals 
on the production and processing 
of foods. Nobody, not even the 
National Research Council, is go- 
ing to talk the committee out of 
continuing its investigation. 

The council, after a one-year 
study, came to the conclusion that 
“evidence is completely lacking 
that consumption of foods treated 
with new chemicals in production 
or processing has created mysteri- 
ous diseases and epidemics or en- 


dangered the health of the peo- | 


ple.” The committee, the council 
said in effect, is wasting its time 
and the public’s money. 

Maybe so, said the committee 
spokesman, but the investigation 
will be continued until the case is 
proved one way or the other. It 
may take years, he added, to find 
out just what effect the chemicals 
have on human health. Hearings 
are scheduled to be resumed in a 
few weeks. 


Congress To Talk “Cotton” 


Congressmen who don’t stuff 
cotton in their ears are due to hear 
a lot about the South’s prize sta- 
ple before the second session of 
the 82nd Congress is much older. 
Southern Congressmen are not 
happy about the way the Govern- 
ment has treated cotton growers 
during the past year. 

It all started early last year 
when the Agriculture and Com- 
merce departments slapped on ex- 
port restrictions that put a crimp 
in the cotton market. Neither were 
OPS ceilings popular with Con- 
gressmen from the South. Talk of 
rolling back cotton ceilings for 











Per Cent of 1950 Per Cent of 
All Farms Number _ All Farms 
15.0 17,442 8.3 
22.7 19,191 10.5 
8.4 10,192 17.9 
9.6 18,619 9.4 
27.0 45,507 20.8 
6.3 14,334 11.5 
10.4 16,425 6.5 
12.2 23,347 8.1 
87.3 47,161 33.2 
5.7 11,901 8.5 
22.5 43,541 18.8 
$2.2 ” 79,079 23.8 
18.0 35,853 23.7 
43.3 21,724 26.7 
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FREE INFORMATION 
ON KINDS, USE AND 
CARE OF FILES 


These are days when it is every- 
body’s duty to make things last 
longer. You need files to help 
keep your farm equipment in 
good repair; to keep saws, 
edged tools and _ soil-working 
parts in fast-cutting condition. 
Keep the files themselves in 
good shape — free from rust, 
clogs and abuse. 


“FILE FILOSOPHY,"’ Nicholson’s fa- 
mous 48-page book, is full of helpful 
hints, pictures of saw-sharpening and 
other filing operations, illustrations 
of scores of commonly needed 
files. All, of course, are GOOD 
files — best in the land; longest 
lasting ; biggest value: Black 
Diamond. At hardware stores. 


WRITE for your free copy of ‘FILE 
FiLosopHy” today. A post card will do. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. , .ctoe.,. 
68 Acorn St, Providence 1, RI. > 


(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) "ogee 


BLACK DIAMOND 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


FILES 
All 6 for Only 10¢ 


(6Sc Value)—To acquaint you with MILLS 
Top-Ranking Flower Favorites 


GIANT RAINBOW ZINNIAS 
“Largest strain of zinnias” reports say. 
“Almost as big as saucers” . Wide variety 
of gorgeous colors. Pkt. reg. price...1 


DWARF HYBRID DAHLIAS 
Easy to grow from seed. Husky branching 
plants; double and semi-double flowers 
in soft colors. Pkt. reg. price...15¢ 
NOVELTY MIXTURE CLARKIA Nae, 
Large double and semi-double spikes in ser 
attractive colors. Does well in © soil) 
or partial shade. Pkt. reg. price...10c 
GIANT DOUBLE LARKSPUR 
Large, round, fully-double flowers closely 
pac ed on iong tapering spikes, E o 
catching colors, Pkt. reg. price...2 
GIANT VERBENA MIXTURE 
Robust spreading plants covered with 
large showy flowers in lovely colors. Dis- 
play lasts till frost. Pkt. reg. price...4Oc 
Double Mixed STRAWFLOWER 
Rich, glistening colors midsummer to late 
fall. Beautiful in garden and for colorful 
winter display. Pkt. reg. price...10c! 


SEND 10c Today for the 6 MILLS 
Flower Favorites—a 65c seed value— 
tO acquaint yes with MILLS Tested 
and Guaranteed Seeds. Also we'll send 
FREE Mills, Colonel 1952 Catalog to 
help you plan your ’52 Flower and 
Vegetable Garden. Many new varie: 
ties and special offers, Write today! 
















MILLS SEED HOUSE 
Box 28 


Rose Hill, N. Y. 
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Sem Labor Costs 
CAN Be Trimmed 


Revolutionary new sprayer covers 
22 acres without refilling. 


While troublesome farm labor costs were 
soaring in 1951 to the proverbial “’sky 
high” many farmers discovered a simple 
way to cut labor costs and increase crop 
yields simultaneously. This profitable 
modern - way “‘miracle’’ was accom- 
plished by what more and more of the 
country’s, leading farmers are calling 
“essential equipment” . . . the tractor 
powered crop sprayer. 


An investment that readily pays for it- 
self, the crop sprayer is a “‘must’’ on 
today’s well-managed farm. For exam- 
ple, some crop sprayers can be used at 
the same time cultivating is being done, 
cutting labor, fuel, and time in half. By 
cutting weed and insect losses sprayer 
profits become twofold. 


‘One leading sprayer manufacturer has 
announced a new crop sprayer capable 
of spraying 22 acres without a stop for 
tank refilling, further cutting time and 
costs. Called the “CENTURY “A-1”, 
this remarkable new sprayer will be 
available for 1952 spraying for only 
$163.50. 





For name of nearest 


CENTURY “+"SPRAYER 


dealer write or call 


R. C. CROPPER CO. 
Macon, Ga, 














ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 





— FoR 
FINE 


























MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
| 486 Congview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 
Send facts about Martin 

jaymaker rch Bldg. ([) Crib or Bin 











Address__ 


City. State. 
$203 








1952 to about 40 cents a pound cre- 
ated another ceiling—the one South- 
ern Congressmen hit when they 
heard about it. 

The unkindest cut of all, however, 
was the one the USDA Crop Board 
did not make soon enough in its fore- 
casts for 1951 cotton production. 
Around Washington that is referred 
to as a quarter-billion-dollar boner, 
that being the amount the false fore- 
casts are estimated to have cost cot- 
ton growers. Congress wants to know 
thore about what happened to cause 
a 2-million-bale “error.” 

Agriculture Department officials 
insist, however, that there is nothing 
in the current cotton situation to get 
excited about. They are sticking with 
their predictions of domestic con- 
sumption at 10 million bales and ex- 
ports at 6 million bales for the year. 
That, they say, would result in a 
1952 carry-over of only about 2 mil- 
lion bales, and that will be low 
enough to keep cotton at an attrac- 
tive price for the 1952 crop. 


Krilium, a New Soil 
_ Conditioner 


NEW soil conditioner, an- 

nounced in late December by 
Monsanto Chemical Company, may 
be one of the big agricultural de- 
velopments of our day. Called Kril- 
ium, it is an organic chemical 100 to 
1,000 times more effective in improv- 
ing soil structure than compost, ma- 
nures, or peat moss. It is a chemical 
soil conditioner, not a fertilizer. 

One pound has the same effect on 
soil structure as 200 pounds of peat 
moss or 500 pounds of compost. It is 
much more resistant to bacterial de- 
composition than the above materials. 

Krilium improves soil aeration as 
poor soil structure is changed through 
granulation. It improves and in- 
creases soil water intake and increases 
water-holding capacity of soil. It aids 
tilth or workability of soil, reduces 
clod and crust. This new material 
may have possibilities in increasing 
root crops. 

Present prices will limit its use to 
high-priced crops. Gardeners may 
well try it out on a limited scale for 
comparison with peat and compost. 
Krilium is still in the development 
stage and will not be on the market 
in substantial quantities before 1953. 
During the growing season, 1951, ex- 
periments were conducted by the 
USDA Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, 
in Alabama, Tennessee, California, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 





Limit on Furloughs 
for Farm Work 


The item in our November is- 
sue, which stated that various 
branches of the Armed Forces 
may grant furloughs to service- 
men where urgently needed at 
home for farm work, did not tell 
the entire story. These furloughs 
are limited to periods when serv- 
icemen are “on pass, leave, or 
while off duty.” 
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J Bigger s Better 
@ yield per acre! 


Kernel Greenwood Hybrid Seed Corn 


Born and Bred 


in Dixie 


for the Coastal Plains 


Dixie 18 — A yellow hybrid 

adapted to the Coastal Plains. 

The highest yielding corn for this 

region. Dixie 18 has excellent 

root strength to resist drought 

and lodging, superior standing 
ability, and good weevil resistance. It 
is good sized, two-eared corn with a 
medium-hard kernel and a tight shuck 
for insect protection. Bred in 1946 by 
Dr. Wayne Henry Freeman, Agron- 
omist, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
stationed at the Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station. 


weevil 
resistant 


GREENWOOD 


- THOMASVILLE, 


Georgia 281 —A white hybrid 

adapted to the. Coastal Plains. 

Highest yielding white corn for 

this region. Georgia 281 has ex- 

cellent root strength to resist 

lodging, good standing ability, 
and good weevil resistance. It is a good 
sized, two-eared corn with’ medium- 
hard kernels, and good shuck for insect 
protection. Bred in 1950 by Dr. Wayne 
Henry Freeman, Agronomist, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, stationed 
at the Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station. 


Kernel Greenwood Hybrid Seeds are 
processed and treated to give the highest 
yield of weevil-resistant corn. Kernel 
Greenwood Seeds are carefully sorted 
by hand, dried to a minimum of mois- 
ture content, and sized and cleaned. 
They’re treated with Spergon and 
D.D.T. for weevil and disease protec- 
tion, accurately weighed, and stored in 
a regularly fogged warehouse. All these 
steps are taken to give you a greater 
yield at harvest time. For your protec- 
tion and for a bigger and better yield 
per acre, insist on Kernel Greenwood 
Hybrid Seeds—the seeds that are born 
and bred in Dixie for the Coastal Plains. 


They are certified! Do not accept if 
bag seal is broken. Kernel Greenwood 
Hybrid Seeds are certified as to ge-- 
netic identity and purity. This certi- 
fication is an additional guarantee 
that every pound of Kernel Green- 
' wood Hybrid Seed Corn is the finest 
Say that money can buy. 


Free! Planting Guide 


No Hybrid Corn 
Farmer should be 
without it. Mail a 
postcard today to: 
GREENWOOD FARMS 
Thomasville, Georgia 


&. i 9 Ask for Kernel 
Greenwood’s 


FARMS — Tinting Guide, 


GEORGIA It’s Free. 












rue MEW 
DOBBINS 


POWER DUSTERS 
are TOPS! 


DOBBINS New PTO or engine gone 4, 

5 and 6 row COTTON power dusters .. 

SAVE YOU WORK with depuibabiatveitte- 
free, fast-dusting ... large 60-ib. capacity 
hopper...easily mounted...light weight rug- 
ged construction. 

SAVE YOU TIME with more efficient dusting 
action... proven rotary spiral agitator with 
forced feed. 

SAVE YOU MONEY...No wasted dust with 
positive feed regulation. 

DOBBINS POWER DUSTERS GIVE BETTER, 
MORE EFFICIENT DUSTING AT LOWER COST. 


DOBBINS No. 245 TRACTION DUSTER 


NEW, 
COMPLETELY 
REDESIGNED 

| Traction duster... 
heavy rugged con- 
struction, heavy du- 
“4 ty spiral agitator, 
| forced feed action, 
powerful high ve- 
' locity blower. 


WRITE TODAY FOR ‘ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


DOBBINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 105, Elkhart, Indiana 


Long a favorite 
in the South. 


Made of waxed 
concrete staves. 


The result of 42 
years experience in 
silo manufacture 
and construction. 


Now shipped from 
our new plant on U.S. 
64 between Mont- 
a eagle and Sewanee, 
where finest quality 
HA materials are found 
for the manufacture of 
superior silo staves. 
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OW I reckon - 

it’s my time 
to write about the 
ads again. You 
had your chance 


For goodness’ 
sakes! I see by 
one of the ads 
where a couple of 
cows has got their 








to write about 
them last fall, and 
I sure am proud 
of all the letters I got, even if it was 
such a job to read them all and de- 
cide which was best. I like to read 
the ads and I liked readin’ your let- 
ters. I don’t seem to be able to get 
the editor to promise to-give any 
more prizes right now. Maybe I can 
talk him into doin’ it again sometime 
if I get a chance to go on another 
trip with him. 

I most generally like to read the 
ads in this magazine to learn about 
new things that has been invented to 
help us farmers do our work better 
and easier. But ever now and then 
I run across one that really gives me 
something to’think about. Now take 
the ad with the little girl on one side 
and her pa on the other. I’ve got a 
lot of curiosity. When I seen that 
she wanted her daddy to draw her 
a freedom so she’d know what it was, 
I couldn’t figure out what it all meant. 
So I set out to read what it said. And 
there’s where I sure found out some- 
thing to think about. What do you 
reckon her pa drawed her to show 
what freedom is? I ought not to tell 
you. You ought to read every word 
of it, and I hope you will. It was a 
U. S. flag. Now you go on and read 
what he said about it arid how come 
the U. S. flag is the best picture of 
freedom there is. I ain’t goin’ to ex- 
cuse nobody from readin’ that one. 





pictures in this 
magazine as big 
as life. At first I 
thought the editor had put their pic- 
ture in because he’s always doin’ 
things like that. But when I started 
readin’ about them I found out it 
wasn’t about cows at all, but about 
water. Then I seen the next page be- 
longed in the ad, too. I never would 
of thought about puttin’ cows and 
women folks in the same ad. But I see 
now both has got to have water, the 
cows to drink and the women folks 
to wash their clothes, their dishes, 
and theirselves. And I see this ad is 
got it all laid out so one water pump 
can draw the water for the hogs, 
cows, chickens, mules, if you got any, 
and the house, too. I bet that beats 
a two-bucket well chain on a cold 
mornin’, With this outfit you won't 
never have to fish no bucket out of 
the well when the chain breaks. 
Ain’t it a sight the water it takes to 
fill up a mule when you bring him in 
from the field on a hot day? Wouldn't 
it be something to just turn on a 
faucet and let the water run, instead 
of havin’ to draw your head off tryin’ 
to get up enough buckets to fill him. 
Maybe running water is needed in 
the house, too. I'll let Marthy worry 
about that. What I’m interested in 
is gettin’ some easy-flowin’ water 
around the barn. 
Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER 





The Prize Winners 
All Twenty-one of Them 


I FINALLY got all them letters read. They was so good it was awful 
hard to pick out the best. I expect I read some of them a half dozen 
times. I picked out what I thought was best and then got the editor 
f to read them. Him and me come mighty near seein’ eye to eye. 

After a lot of goin’ over, the 21 best was lined up, and like he prom- 
ised, the checks was mailed out before Christmas. Here is the winners 
as they ought to be and the way the editor says he sent out checks: 


Matilda Whitaker, Whitley County, Ky.............22..2..-.2::.seceeeeeeee $25 
Mrs. E. M. Milton, Prentiss County, Miss.................-.:--s-secsseeeee $15 
Minnie P. Weathers, Wake County, N. C...................--scceseeeseeesees $10 
Mrs. Emma Lou Edwards, Vance County, N. C..............-.....---0+++ $5 
Mrs. H. H. Elsberry, Brooks County, Ga...............--cesccescceoccescceees $5 
Mrs. Mack Wilbanks, Tippah County, Miss...........!...........-...s0+0+ $ 5 
Norman Gore, Columbus C NS Misia censduabaseisoaihdoccuehoueed $3 
Mrs. Herbert E. Stone, Coffee County, Tenn..........................000 $3 
Mrs. A. Cossey, Ashley SI Mi cases ssbsancbenitigssiinirsibentsaetnshoseadel $ 3 
3 i, UUs, CNN UND MIEN TED cscidev cy csicessarnysotevscssroresaconecsstncssoeel $ 3 

Mrs. J. A. Browning, Clay County, Alla.....................c.sccceccscosees $3 


C. H. Travis, Sr., Bibb EES CB NES: 
Mrs. Stella Riley, Jefferson County, Ark... 


CONCRETE SILO COMPANY 
Write us at Monteagle, Tenn., P. 0. Box 13 








EASY WAY 
TO WORM HOGS 
Mix With Slop or Feed 
DR. LEGEAR’S 
HOG WORM 
POWDER 





last one of them. 


Gladys Durau, Forsyth County, Ga...................-.ccccescccescsseecsseeesees 


Mrs. Lora Cochran, Paulding County, Ga...............2......-.c2000-e000- $ 2 
Ce, 0. See, COI CONN ics cesaisdsccnseececbcssncdnsercmsensncs $ 2 
E. A. Davis, Southampton County, Va.................-..---scee0ceseeeeeeeeeee $ 2 
Mrs. Emery Bradford, Eastland County, Tex........0...0.......0000000+ $ 2 
Mrs. pas C. Re nolds, Campbell County, Va..................00000-+-+- $ 2 
Elizabeth H. Guthrie, a | Sane Oe SET $ 2 
Mrs. J. H. Corley, McClain County, Obklaz...................cc.sscsscsseseees $2 


I sure do thank my thousands of friends for writin’ and tryin’-to help 
me know which kind of ads to write about. You have no idea what it 
means to me and how much help your letters is. I sure do hate it that 
there wasn’t enough prizes to go ‘round. I had no idea so many was 
goin’ to write. Anyhow, I sure am proud of all the letters I got—ever 
Yours truly, 





BILL CASPER. 
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FORTIFIER 


Rich in Minerals ond Vitamins 






Only a few ounces per head per day required 










VIT-A-WAY is MORE THAN JUST 
AMINERAL MIXTURE. Exacti 

scientific testing in the ey on 
in the feed lot, that has gone into the 
pao nay yao of vivon- “WAY, has 


ible to give EXTRA 
PROFITS and end LOWER FeeD cosTs 
VIT-A-WAY USERS REPORT: 
“95.6% CALF CROP...” 
R.S.L., Hot Springs, N.M. 
“25% MORE MILK” 
L.W., Fort Worth, Texas 


“CATTLE GAINED 36 LBS. 


PER HEAD MORE...” 
Mrs. W.G., Canadien, Texas 


“MILK FLAVOR IMPROVED” 
H.T., Mt. Pleasant, Texas 




























































SEE YOUR 
DEALER 
TODAY 

OR WRITE 

VIT-A-WAY 

Inc 

Fort Worth 

Texas 
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Jobber Inquiries In 








COPYRIGHT 1951, VIT-A-WAY,INC., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








@ An Earlier Harvest 


@ Greater Production 
@ More Grade” A” Fruit 


with STOKESCROSS F, HYBRIDS 


STOKESCROSS NO. 1— é 
Early, best for Northern States, 


STOKESCROSS NO. 2— 


Fine color and flavor. 


STOKESCROSS NO. 3— » 


Heavy yield, long season. 


STOKESCROSS NO. 4— 
long harvest, excellent shipper. 


STOKESCROSS NO. 5— 
Large ‘fruit, heavy foliage. 


sT 
“ti New Jersey - 



















RANCIS ©- 


Vin centow 















Prices postage paid: 
test packet (1/8 oz.) $1.00 
One ounce $5.00 
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ERE’S PROOF! 


gi-mss: _ 


w 1952 MOTHER'S BEST 
F STARTING MASH with C-87 ediiie™ 


20% FASTER GAINS 
on 7% LESS FEED! 











GOOD «wii: orace 
1950 


STARTING MASH 


Farm records prove MOTHER'S 
BEST STARTING MASH for 
1950 produced top gains for that 
year, Livability was high. 
Chicks developed into good 
sturdy pullets that layed lots 
of eggs. 





Fortified with 
“ Antibiotic Feed Supplement 
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BETTER « wxs:or ace 
1951 


STARTING MASH 


In 1951, °'C-87’’ was intro- 
luced. As a result of this sen- 
sational development, you got 
up to 10% faster gains. Feed 
costs were cute more than 4%. 
No_ other starting mash gave 
such outstanding results. 























BEST 4 wxs. oF act 


1952 


oe MASH 


No new improved 
MOTHER: *5 BEST for 1952 
gives you up to 20% faster gains 
than even the 1951 MOTHER'S @ 
BEST gave you...and on 7% ~ 
less feed. Think what a savings 
in time, work and money. 





This ts the FINEST MOTHER’S BEST 


STARTING MASH 


When your chicks grew off faster...developed better 
and feathered out quicker on the 1951 MOTHER’S BEST 
Starting Mash with C-87, you thought that was amazing 
— as thousands of you wrote. NOW — imagine getting 
even faster gains than you got last year...up to 20% 
faster and on 7% less feed. Hardly sounds possible. But 
that’s what you get with the NEW 1952 MOTHER’S 
BEST Chick Starting Mash. 


There’s @ reason why you get such amazing results. 
New growth power has been supplied. Feed conversion 
stepped up. New scientific discoveries added, including 
antibiotics, to make the new 1952 MOTHER’S BEST 
Starting Mash the best ever. 


Just look at the many wonderful bone and body build- 
ing ingredients MOTHER'S BEST gives you: Dried 


DEALERS: 


Territories are now open in Florida and 
Georgia. Write for complete details. 


we’ve ever built! 


whey, D-activated animal sterol, choline chloride, animal 
and vegetable proteins, minerals, vitamins — all blended 
to tested and proven formulas that assure top feed- 
ing results. 


And don't forget C-87. This EXCLUSIVE combina- 
tion of niacin, riboflavin supplement, fish solubles and 
other high-poweréd nutrients aids in assimilation, helps 
reduce death loss, promotes better health and thriftiness 
in your flock. With ingredients like these, is it any wonder 
thousands of poultry raisers throughout the South acclaim 
MOTHER’S BEST as the finest ever made? 


Why take chances with your future egg and poultry 
profits? Start your chicks on MOTHER'S BEST and build 
big sturdy pullets able to give you top sustained egg pro- 
duction. See your RED HAT dealer for a supply today! 





3 STEPS TO BIGGER EGG PRODUCTION 


1. MOTHER'S BEST STARTING MASH 2. MOTHER'S BEST GROWING MASH 3. MOTHER'S BEST LAYING MASH 


Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Alabama 
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Vird hes why! Only FxW Water Systems 


Give You All These Important Advantages! 


@ When you get your water system, you 
want plenty of water, wherever it’s needed, 

‘ all the time. F & W offers a complete line of 
pumps, so you can be sure of a model to fill 
your requirements exactly. And F & W Water 
Systems have proven their dependability in 
farm use for 86 years. 

But that’s not all. You also want long-life, 
economical operation, low-cost maintenance. 
F & W’s accurate manufacturing, corrosion- 
resistant materials, and sturdy design will 


om 










give you that long, trouble-free service. Every 
F & W Pump is individually tested at the fac- 
tory before you get it! And the F & W 
VARIJET Shallow Well Pump provides 40- 
70% more water, yet reduces motor load, 
cuts power consumption thanks to F & W’s 
exclusive, patented variable ejector. 

So when you’re thinking of Flowing Water 
for your farm go to your F & W dealer and 
see for yourself why F & W will serve you 
better. Remember... 

F & W Means FlowingWater by 
FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO., INC. 

56 Oak Street, Kendallville, Indiana 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“Running Water for 
Rural Homes.” Full 
of helpful informa- 
tion on how to plan 
and choose a water 
system! 





& 


WATER SYSTEMS 








The VARIJET 





Farm-Used, Farm Proved for 86 Years 





Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll save time and money by it. 
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I'LL SEND YOU 


19 BOAGGOOG00000606 4. 
merece LL START YOU IN A 
PAYING BUSINESS NOW 


Ambitious men and women! Operate on our capi- 
tal, without previous experience. Make money 
fast! Supply families in your locality with Flavor- 
ings, Spices, Pie and Pudding Mixes, and other 
Foods, Medicines, Beauty Products and household 
items they need and MUST buy daily. Earn steady 
income 12 months out of the year. Assortment of 
Full-Size fresh BLAIR PRODUCTS sent you FREE 
to help start you in business. 


You can operate on our Easy Credit Plan—pay 
AFTER you have time to sell, and collect from 
your customers. 


YOU HANDLE ALL THE MONEY and pocket a 
liberal shore of every dollar as your gross profit. 
Housewives go wild about the shopping service 
you offer. Gorgeous Premiums. Sensational Bar- 
gain Offers. Prices Amazingly Low. You can start 
earning very first day your Assortment arrives. 


BLAIR, Dept. 28HB, Lynchburg, Va. 


GET MORE SPENDING MONEY THIS EASY WAY 


SEND NO MONEY! Just mail Coupon. I'll send 
FREE—without obligation—your Demonstra- 
tion Assortment of useful Products. No charge 
for this, now or ever! 











 eallccatietieestiantitees icesticnticns=entis!iaetamtian = 
| PAY US NOTHING ] 
| BLAIR, Dept. 28HB, Lynchburg, Va. 
I want to get started in a fine paying Business 
| right away. Be sure to include your TESTED ] 
SELLING PLANS. Please RUSH my Case of Big 
| Money-Makers FREE of Charge. ] 
Name. 
I Address. | 
| Town. State. ] 





eM AIL BOX 


Tip of the Tongue 

I have read with very keen interest 
and appreciation your very fine ar- 
ticle in December, “They Know What 
Heaven’s Like.” This is the story of 
a South Georgia couple that through 
assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment was able to purchase a place 
and build its own farm home. This 
is a great story, and I wish people 
who may either oppose or have very 
little interest in helping such families 
could read it. E. C. Peters, President, 
Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 


All The Progressive Farmer lacks 
to be perfect is a cross word puzzle. 
I like them very much. Please find 
room for one. Mrs. J. L. Burgett, 

Jefferson County, Ala. 


I don’t as a rule write 
fan mail. Maybe it’s 
the Christmas spirit. 
. . . Anyway, I want 
to commend you on 
your marvelous cov- 
ers. They alone are 
worth more than the cost of sub- 
scription. Mrs. Joseph E. Kingson, 
Brevard County, Fla. 





The Progressive Farmer is used 
nearly every day in our classroom 
work. We're stressing soil, forestry, 
and wildlife conservation, and we re- 
gard your magazine as almost in- 
dispensable. Edgar Ledbetter, 

Lamar County, Ala. 


It is my feeling that the need for 
adequate financing on reasonable 
terms fér a combination row crop 
and livestock economy will continue 
to grow. This, together with the 
ever-increasing demand for mechani- 
zation, indicates a greater demand 
from family-type farmers in Alabama 
for the kind of help available through 
Farmers Home Administration. 

M..H. Pearson, 
FHA, Montgomery, Ala. 


I used to say The Progressive 
Farmer was one magazine that 
couldn’t be beat (but darned if you 
don’t). Each new issue beats the last. 
Now I just say it’s the best farm 
magazine. I’ve gotten my “bird feed- 
er” out again and put up and have 
already had several “diners,” though 
the redbirds aren’t back yet. 

Mrs. Ben Rickard, 
Cass County, Tex. 


Iavish to congratulate you on hav- 
ing the cleanest magazine that I have 
seen published in the United States. 
I looked through every page of your 
October number and failed to find a 
single advertisement for the devil’s 
liquor business. The story in your 
October issue, “The Faith That Over- 
cometh,” is the most enlightening I 
have had the pleasure of reading. 

F. W. Edwardy, 
Fulton County, Ga. 


About “Men of the Year” 


Dr. Dumont Clarke is indeed one 
of our great citizens and rightly de- 
serves the honor you 
have bestowed upon. 
him as South - wide 
“Man of the Year.” I 
am sure that this rec- 
ognition will strength- 
en the program with Viv 
which. he is so active- 
ly identified. Knowing Dr. Clarke as 
I do, I am sure this is the thing he 
most desires rather than public per- 
sonal recognition. Ernest J. Arnold, 
: National Council of Churches 

of Christ in the USA, 
. Atlanta, Ga. 





I am glad that the agricultural 
teachers and Future Farmers in Flor- 
ida have done such outstanding work 
as to cause such a fine reflection to 
be cast upon me. I often think that 
my staff should be getting these hon- 
ors, because all I do is act as a “slave 
driver.” H. E. Wood, 

Florida State Supervisor 


. of Agricultural Education. 


To have The Progressive Farmer 
lionor me with the 1951 “Man of the 
Year” award for Alabama is certainly 
the greatest honor I have ever re- 
ceived. In accepting this award I do 
so as the head of our agency here in 
Alabama. On behalf of our folks I 
want you to know we do genuinely 
appreciate the things that you said 
about our organization. 

; Julian Brown, 
State Director, Farmers 
Home Administration. 


I want to congratulate you on your 
choice of Julian Brown as “Man of 
the Year” in agriculture in Alabama 
for 1951. Julian is one of the out- 
standing men in agriculture in the 
South, and I think that he has done 
an outstanding job in administering 
the work of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. O. C. Medlock, 

State Conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service. 


You made no mistake in selecting 
W. A. Sutton for “Man of the Year” 
in service to Georgia agriculture. 

M. D. Mobley, 
Executive Secretary, American 
Vocational Association, Inc. 


A fellow just can’t think of the 
words to express himself when he 
receives such a high honor. No man 
can, by himself, earn this recognition. 
This is certainly true in my case. 
Many people made it possible. The 
best way I know to show my appre- 
ciation is to work harder to help 
make better men and women out of 
our 120,000 Georgia 4-H Club boys 
and girls. W. A. Sutton, 

Georgia State 4-H Club Leader. 


I feel very confident that if a poll 
were taken of extension people 
throughout the country, the Wash- 
ington Extension office, and the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls 
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Club Work, Bill Sutton would get an 
overwhelming majority of votes as 
the outstanding state 4-H club lead- 
er of the country. Walter Brown, 
Associate Director, Georgia 
Extension Service. 


To Georgia club boys and girls, 
4-H and Bill Sutton mean one and 
the same thing—high ideals, some- 
thing good to strive for. 

Virgil E. Adams, 
Georgia Extension Service. 


Opposes Saving Money 


How can you dare to advise. farm- 
ers to buy Series “E” U. S. Savings 
or Defense Bonds in view of the de- 
liberate action of the Government in 
depreciating the value of those bonds 
from year to year? 


You must know you are doing a 
disservice to farmers when in that 
article you say that dollars placed in 
a “reserve” might buy even two trac- 
tors at the end of 10 years. You 
know, or should know, that it is an 
economic impossibility for the dollar 
to double in value in the next 10 
years. You know, or you ought to 
know, that it is a certainty that the 
dollar will continue to decline in 
value because of extravagant govern- 
mental spending. The article is a 
base deception. 


I shall not miss any opportunity to 
point out to my friends who might 
be readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er that if you give such poor advice 
on investments, your other advice 
may be unreliable also. Buhl Moore, 

Pamlico County, N. C. 


Regardless of governmental poli- 
cies causing inflation, it is still good 
business to save either for a “rainy 
day” or for future needs—and Gov- 
ernment Bonds provide a good way 
to save. Just how can Mr. Moore be 
so certain of the value of the dollar 
10 years from now? Who would have 
dreamed in 1929 that five years later 
the dollar would be so much more 
valuable? It could happen again. 


Thank You 

I am so thankful that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer does not carry liquor 
advertisements. Practically every 
magazine you pick up these days is 
filled with glowing accounts of the 
merits of strong drink, complete with 
pictures of men who prefer that spe- 
cial brand. 

When my small children cut out 
the brightly colored, giant-sized bot- 
tles and ask delightedly what is in 
them, I think, “Thank God for a 
magazine like The Progressive Farm- 
er that features page after page of 
clean, wholesome interest and _ in- 
formation only!” Mrs. J. C. Gilstrap, 

Hall County, Ga. 


Veterans and Their Training 

Having served 3% years in the 
USAF during World War II, I be- 
came eligible for a substantial 
amount of free education. I have 
used this to the fullest, and at pres- 
ent am enrolled in an on-the-farm 
training program. 

My class consists of 25 serious- 
minded veterans under the able tute- 
lage of Ralph W. Rodgers, who is 
well established on the farm. 

There exists in our class a deep 
feeling of responsibility to ourselves, 
our neighbors, and our children. So 
great is our feeling of obligation to 
our neighbors that wher any major 


farm improvement program is under-’ 


taken by a member of the class, all 
class members donate freely their 
time and labor to insure an early and 
low cost completion of that program. 

In the eight months I have been 
a member of this class, we have built 
a tobacco barn for one member and 
helped in building a new home for 
another. We have also built a culti- 
packer in the school shop. 

When a problem arises in class, 
we go after the solution as if our very 
lives depended on it. If we lack the 
necessary information, we draw on 
an unlimited supply of expert advice. 

C. E. Asbelle, 
Colquitt County, Ga. 


The starting~ period ‘jis 
the important first step for 
future layers. During this 
period your chicks must 
have the best of feed and 
care in order to develop 
into the kind of layers that 
will be profitable. for you. 


Don’t gamble on feed. 
Give them the best. Feed 
them a balanced ration— 
one approved by thou- 
sands of feeders through- 
out the South—Feed Secur- 

Chick Ration — nutri- 
tionally balanced to make 
them grow. 








HE World Day of Prayer will 

again bring together peoples 
all over the world in one fellow- 
ship and one thought, “Christ, Our 
Hope,” on the traditional day, the 
first Friday of Lent. It falls this 
year on Feb. 29. 


The Central Department of 
United Church Women, one of the 
units of the National Council of 
Churches, has sent out uniform 
services to Christian groups in 104 
countries, 


The World Day of Prayer origi- 
nated in the United States and has 
been the cherished responsibility 





va vay of Prayer — Feb. 29 


of thousands of Christian women 
for over 35 years. Its dramatic 
appeal lies in bringing together 
persons in over 100 countries, of 
all races, nationalities, occupa- 
tions, and stations in life in one 
simple and universal idea, “Christ, 
Our Hope.” That idea has pro- 
vided the soundest basis for hu- 
man understanding for the past 
2,000 vears. 

Last year a woman in Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo, wrote, “On 
Friday morning as I pushed the 
potatoes onto the stove to be cook- 
ing slowly, I said to myself, “This 
is what hundreds of other women 
are doing all over the world.’ Then 
I hurried off to take part in a 
unique service.” 

Further information concerning 
programs may be secured by writ- 
ing Central Department, United 
Church Women, National Council 
of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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WATCH THAT FIRST STEP FOR 
YOUR BABY CHICKS. 
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of FARMERS and FARM MACHINE BUILDERS 


eo, WIS ° P 
Wt Cooted- 

a ZA 

~~ Y ENGINE POWER 


--eto FIT THE MACHINE and FIT THE JOB... 


If engines were judged on the same basis 
as prize livestock, Wisconsin Air-Cooled 
Engines would be right up there in the 
blue-ribbon class! 
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Maxim Snow Blow- 


y 
single cylinder 


Wisconsin Engine. These fine engines have the in-built 
Ariens Wier. pew 


ered by 2-cylinder stamina commonly referred to as “heavy- 
— a’ duty construction”, that goes far beyond 
: initial horsepower ratings and clean-cut, 
compact design. In every type of farm 
power service within a 3 to 30 H.P. range, 
WISCONSIN Air-Cooled Engines, be- 
cause of their dependability, have won 
top preference both with power-wise 
farmers and farm machine builders who 
use them as original equipment on com- 
bines, hay balers, rotary tillers, garden 
tractors, conveyors, forage harvesters, 
sprayers, hammer mills, pumps, snow 
blowers and many other machines. 


















You can’t do better, when it comes to selecting 
dependable climate-proof power, than to specify 
“WISCONSIN”’. Write for copy of ‘Power Magic’. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 









New Holland Baler powered 
by Wisconsin 4-cy!. engine. 





























BABY CHICKS, spec. $490 


Sensational prices on Hayes Grade AA chicks! 
World-famous for their excellent quality— 

both for meat and eggs. Winners of many See Below 
egg laying contests. Bred for high livability. Will grow 
faster, live better, produce more eggs. 95% sexing accu- 
racy guaranteed. You pay postage and C.O.D. fees. ORDER 
TO. - avoid disappointment. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Orders for less than 100, add 1¢ per chick. 
AAA Grade chicks—from our best laying flocks are only 
8¢ per chick more. Any you might lose the first Lia weeks, 
replaced free. Str. Hatch Male Puttets. 
Per100 Per 100 Peri 


Lognenns sc | 11.90 4.90 24.90 
whites soar white’ $41.90 11.90 15.90 
9.90 9.90 13.90 








S. C. Reds... 234 poultrymen compared Hy-Lines vs. Leg- 
horns for 11.2 months of lay: Hy-Lines avg. 
185.1 eggs per bird housed; Leghorns 146.5 
eggs. Hy-Lines avg. 70.5% birds in fiocks 
after culling and mortality; Leghorns 65.2%. 
FREE Hy-Line Chick catalog. 


BLANTON SMITH’S CHICKS 


927-P, Gallatin Road, Nashville, Tenn. 





omnea 
Mixed: = be ‘ail pple 
heavy breeds, per 100.........cceecccceseeceses 
Light Breeds for Lae. mostly males, per 100. ‘$4. 90 
“AAA Grade chicks 3¢ higher—all losses replaced first 
2 weeks free. Free Poultry Circular. Send for it today. 


| agg’ | paves CHICKS, Order Office 
Union City, Tennessee 





































RAISE HELM’S “AAA” ens 
200-339 EGG ROP SRI 
Real quent ot prices aa will 
pase you. U. S. Certified White 
eghorn Sooke 229-301 egg ROP 
sired. Over three fourths of mat- 
ings in New Hampshires, Rocks 
and Reds headed by 200-339 egg 
ROP sired males. Danish Brown 
Leghorns. Sex-Linked Crossbreds. 
Special broiler chicks; Delaware 








==BUNKERTOWN CHIX C.0.D.— 


New Hampshires, R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
White Leghorns, Crosses, Assorted, etc. . . . We can give 
you this EXTRA LOW price because they are chicks— 
over orders—from reliable sources. No sex Guarantee. Safe 
arrival Guarantee, or replacement made. State Breeds 
desired. Will ship your choice if available, if not our 
choice. All splendid quality. 






EARLY 






































cross. Cornish-Hamp cross. All P. ti 
ay Dp F.0.B. Hatcher: 
chicks U. S. Pullorum Clean. Ex- | oiscount he, 4 
cationt Rvebility. Write today for $ IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
ree catalog 
FREE . BUNKERTOWN HATCHERY 
HELM’ s Cc H ic K S CATALOG PER 100 Box P, Bunkertown, Pa. 
Padueah, Ky. Box 9 Corinth, Miss. 
wee ooo 
, ALBERT’S HEN CAGES | 
b More Hens per house—exact records—easy culling § 
. —less mortality—less experience needed-—-no worms § 
\ —no pickouts and feather-picking—ideal hospital 4 
and broody hen coops—-less heat required in cold 
) ' oe Sold girect ae prices. Free price ae R 
of Aisle and Back-to-Back Cages. Cage Cups & 
heavy io $8.95 J Fyants. Roof & Fog coolers. ‘ 
F.O.B.; all Mediterranean , Ha cesens - Seege —_ is Cages” $3.25. \ 
breed males $3.95 F.O.B., . ALBERT? ay u 0. Box 429- T, 4 
and other real bargains. uys, Ca ernie “ime 1921 4 
Fast. safe iste MALE Se Lee 











ee, in U.S. C.O.D. if 


Smit CHICKERIES, 
Box $-262, Mexico, . Mo. 














SHIPPED ON APPROVAL + SEND NO 0 MONEY! 










| WORLDS CHAMPION LAYING STRAIN 
Chatuce fast, Excellent reasters, Egg Contest 
Wiemers. U. $. Approved. Chicks. eggs. Catafeg 
AJAX FARMS, Box 413, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 





hatches. Prompt delivery. Special early 
order discounts. CATALOG FREE. 
g eee Hatchery, Pleasant Hill, Missouri 

















Simpsons Grow 4,100 Acres of 












Melons... for Seed Only 


~ 


Watermelons are pitchforked into hopper of seed separator on Simpson farm, 


By L. B. Wood 


IFTY to sixty thousand dollars 

sounds like a lot of money for a 
carload of watermelon seed. But 
when you see the careful planning, 
hard work, and money which the 
Simpson Nursery Company puts into 
its seed business, it’s plain that it’s 
worth it, 

In 1951 C. A. Simpson and his 
sons, Richard and Stuart, grew 4,100 
acres of melons for seed and shipped 
around 450,000 pounds of certified 
melon seed all over the United States 
and to many foreign countries, in- 
cluding Egypt, South Africa, and 
Australia. 


Mr. Simpson established his 
seed business in 1905 with a small 
shop in Monticello. The building now 
covers almost a block and is several 
stories high. Several other seed grow- 
ers are well established now in the 
same community. Last year the 
Simpsons had plantings of 51 varie- 
ties of melons Jefferson, Leon, 
Taylor, and Madison counties in 
Florida, and Thomas County, Ga. 
They also grow seed melons in Okla- 
homa each year. It takes consider- 
able paper work and mapping of 
suitable plots to get the big projects 
under way. March is planting time 
so melons will mature after shipping 
season is over. 

Varieties are isolated from each 
other by a quarter of a mile, or by a 
barrier of woods, to keep strains from 
crossing. A piece of land can be used 
only once in seven years because of 
the long life of fusarium wilt in the 
soil from a previous crop of melons. 


Some of the seed melons are 
grown on the Simpsons’ own 1,200- 
acre place. The rest are contracted 
with farmers on scattered fields. 

Also on the Simpson place are re- 
search plots where 26 varieties are 
grown for breeding. “We want to 
develop a good-yielding, sweet ship- 
ping melon, resistant to fusarium 
wilt, anthracnose, and downy mil- 
dew,” says Stuart Simpson. 

The Congo melon, says Stuart, 
is the only shipping variety seed 
nurserymen have found which is re- 
sistant tq anthracnose. A melon re- 
sistant to downy mildew is only a 





number in the Simpson experimental 
plot thus far. Black Kleckley, a gar- 
den watermelon, with rind too thin 
to be a good shipper, is resistant to 
both wilt and anthracnose. A heavy 
Simpson seed crop is the Florida 
Giant or Cannonball—a big, round, 
dark green melon which was No. 1 


shipper from Florida in 1951. Inci-— 


dentally, Florida led the nation in 
1950 with 61,000 acres of melons 
grown for market. 


Throughout the growing season 
for seed: melons “roughing crews” 
roam the fields almost daily to re- 
move and destroy unwanted citron 
plants and melon vines not true to 
variety. Citron seed can sprout in a 
field 25 years after they were 
dropped there. Their pollen can do 
real damage to the melon flavor. 

The Simpsons own 13 seed separ- 
ators and rent 6 more during the 
peak of the seed season. A tractor 
draws the separator slowly along 
while melons are pitchforked into the 
hopper by men who walk beside it. 
A trail of red meat and green rind 
follows the rotating hopper, and red 
juice from the pump drenches the 
ground. Seed are drawn off into bags. 


Bagged seed, which are about 57 
per cent moisture at this stage, are 
hauled to the plant. There they are 
washed and sorted. An elevator car- 
ries ticketed bags up to driers on the 
top floor. The Simpsons have gradu- 
ally evolved ingenious driers with 
heat furnished by an oil furnace. It 
takes 18 to 22 hours at 105-degrees 
temperature to dry the seed. They 
have to be tested frequently toward 
the last to determine when they 
reach the right stage. If not dry 
enough, they rot or mildew. If too 
dry, they may split open. 

An experiment with late Congo 
melons was carried out with Simpson 
seed near Quitman, Ga., last fall. The 
hot August sun did damage the mel- 
ons, but the Congo’s thick rind 
helped it to weather through. This 
year the Simpsons plan to grow a 
fall crop of Congos and see how it 
works out for them 

In midseason, July 10, the Simp- 
sons held a field day and displayed 
their new and standard melons. Thit- 
ty varieties were tasted by. melon 
growers, plant breeders, shippers, 
and others visitors. 
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By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 


OUTHERN poultry industry is in 

need of larger flocks. This area 
has more small flocks than any other 
section of the U. S. The USDA has 
shown that farmers with flocks of 
400 to 500 hens get higher produc- 
tion and about 10 
per cent more for 
their eggs than do 
farmers with flocks 
of less than 100 
hens. Labor and 
equipment are also 
used more efficient- 
ly with larger flocks. 
One must have a 
commercial flock of 
fairly good size, or there just isn’t 
any incentive to study the business, 
care for the hens as they should be 
cared for, or preserve egg quality. An 
exception to the above would be a 
small flock of 25 to 50 layers to sup- 
ply family needs only. 


Size of flocks hasn’t kept pace 
with their efficiency. In the past 25 
years, number of layers in the nation 
increased about 9 per cent, popula- 
tion has increased 31 per cent, con- 
sumption per capita has been boosted 
24 per cent, and efficiency of the hen 
has been increased by 53 per cent. 

Even with this increase in produc- 
tion per hen, farm flocks can still be 
improved. Last year the egg-laying 
contests showed a difference of 81 
eggs per hen between highest and 
lowest entries in national competi- 
tion. Mortality ranged from 6.7 per 
cent to 29.4 per cent. Too many of 
our farm flocks lack breeding for 
high.egg production and low mortal- 
ity. The Southern poultry industry 
needs bigger and better flocks to de- 
velop a sound and healthy poultry 
industry. 


The culling program should start 
in February and continue throughout 
spring and summer. Culling cuts 
feed costs. It takes 20, per cent more 
feed to produce a dozen eggs when 
100 hens are laying 40 eggs a day 
than when they are laying 60 eggs 
each day. Now that egg prices are 
somewhat lower and feed is relatively 
high, culling nonlayers is the only 
way to make low-producing flock 
show a profit. There is a close re- 
lationship between redness of comb 


These young pullets were raised from chicks in these range shelter brooders. 









| 


and wattles, size and moistness of | 
vent, distance between pubic bones, 
and laying condition. A bright red 
comb and wattles along with a waxy 
appearance is a sign of a laying hen. 
The vent of a laying hen is large, 
moist, and oblong in shape. The two 
small bones just underneath the skin 
at each side of the vent are pubic 
bones. Two or three fingers may be 
placed between these bones if the 
hen is laying heavily. Hens that 
have dry, scaly, shrunken combs and 
wattles; dry, small, round vents; and 
very little space between pubic 
bones, should be culled. These hens 
are worth more for meat than they 
are worth for layers. 


Farmers needing a small brooder 
house and brooder should consider 
using a range shelter and heat lamps. 
The Alabama Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has used with excellent 
results one of the A-type 6- x 8-foot 
range shelters equipped with heat 
lamps for broods of 100 or less chicks. 
Construction of the shelter is de- 
scribed in Leaflet 28, which can be 
obtained from Agricultural Editor, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. This shelter, when closed 
on the north with heavy paper and 
closed on the south with white feed 
bags, makes a satisfactory brooder 
house. The wire floor is covered with 
paper and shavings while chicks are 
small. A 250-watt infrared heat lamp 
is hung from the ceiling so it will be 
about 20 inches from the floor in 
center of house. Small feed hoppers 
and fruit jar waterers complete need- 
ed equipment. 

Total cost should not exceed $25, 
and the shelter can be used for pul- 
lets all summer. Alabama Extension 
Specialist John P. Weeks in Circular 
424, “More Profit From Your Pullet 
Flock,” recommends this same shel- 
ter as a house for laying hens. Many 
suburban farmers could well afford 
this set-up for 12 to 15 hens to sup- 
ply the family with fryers this spring 
and eggs next fall and winter. 


Main season for coccidiosis 
among farm chicks will soon be here. 
This disease, which attacks chicks 
at 4 to 12 weeks of age, can usually 

(Continued on page 148) 
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use TUXEDO Chick Mess / 


ith VITAMIN 
, einforced wit fs 
; * ANTIBIOTIC FEED ae ee 
better development - - - and Neel 
a prevention of coccidios's 





P.iieymen who used Tuxedo Chick 
Mash last year were enthusiastic about the fine results 
obtained with Tuxedo reinforced with these proven elements 
for faster growth, and for the prevention of disease. They 
made better profits, they again enjoyed the advantages of 
Tuxedo leadership in repeatedly providing Tuxedo users with 
the latest proven advantages in nutrition and 
feeding value. 

This year, feed your chicks for bigger profits by 
using Tuxedo Chick Mash. 





THE EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


TUXEDO Chick Mashes 


Tuxedo Starting & Growing Allmash 





Tuxedo Starter, Grower & Developer Mash 


TUXEDO 1 A Great Milk Producer. Heavier in Oats 


18% DAIRY) (Crimped); Bulkier; Moderate in Cost 








RAISE ROSELAWN 


BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 


WRITE TODAY! LEARN HOW TO CUT FEED COSTS—GET 
MORE EGGS—INCREASE PROFITS 


t Order Roselawn straight run chicks, baby pullets or started chicks. We will help you 
mature them at FEED SAVINGS OF 20% to 50% like we have for thousands of other 
successful poultry raisers. Bred to lay more while using less they Will earn you a 















second BIG FEED SAVING in the laying house. Here is your opportunity for 
BIGGER PROFITS. 
$6.00 PER BIRD PROFIT—BIG DISCOUNTS. of fine . 
y Customers report profits up to $6.00 per bird. You, too, will 
cHice ts onier. better results from Roselawn Breeding. BIG WORTH REDUCED 
PEDIGREE WHILE DISCOUNTS for EARLY ORDERS. WRITE TODAY! DISCOUNT 
PROSELAWN POULTRY FARM] | Xow Ready 
Rural Route 10M Dayton (7) Ohio wend 

















Heizer’s GIANTS black or white 


PRoLiric PRODUCERS OF MEAT or EGGs 


When you want heavy roasting fowl or capons, you 
just can’t beat Heizer’s Jersey Giants—white or black, 
take the color you prefer. They’re fine winter layers, 
too—big birds with lots of stamina from U. S. Approved, 
Pullorum Passed breeding flocks—very popular for gen- 
eral farm flocks. 


Write for special folders describing Giants, Australorps, 
New Hampshires and 12 other Heizer breeds. 


HEIZER’S QUALITY HATCHERY, Box 185, New Albany, Ind. 


The Home of “Chicks of Distinction” 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 


200-355 Egg Pedigreed Blood Lines 


CROSSBREEDS & PUREBREEDS. We rebate all loss over 2% first 
2 weeks on these famous AAAA grade chicks. Leghorns, Hampshires, 
Rocks, Reds, etc. Pullorum bloodtested to zero reaction. Sensational cross- 
breeds too: COLUMBIANS, Austra- Whites, Legoreas. New sensational 
imported broiler strains. Big early order discounts. CATALOG FREE. 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box218 ,Windsor, Mo. 
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Creators of New 
High-Profit Chicken 


to Send Demonstration 
Shipments All Over U.S. 


FREE GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 
offered FARMERS 
A new chicken that 
lays as high as 25 
dozen eggs for each 
100 pounds of feed it 
eats is creating a sen- 


sation throughout the 
= ultry world. In one 





ERNEST BERRY 


GEORGE BERRY 


ge official egg laying contest the rugged- 
as-a-mule Super DeLuxe Berigolds have outlaid the 
average record of 572 other hens. 21 eggs average 


more per hen official contest record for the year, and 
eggs weighing over 25 ounces per dozen make Berigolds 
unusually profitable. So high have been the profits 
that from the first few thousand Berigold chicks intro- 
duced comparatively recently, the demand shot up 
to nine million chicks. A Californian poultryman, 
H. O. Mullock, has put 20,000 Berigolds into his 
laying cages after comparing them with the other 
leading chickens used for layers. He reports they are 
outlaying any other chickens he has ever tried. A 
Minnesota broiler grower, C. S. Dahl, writes that as 
Hyg Berigolds have made a pound of meat from 
unds of feed, an unusually profitable success, 
aR a rts that Berigolds are paying unusual profits 
jm to * eir yellow skin and legs, extra plump bodies, 
and lowest dressing cost due to gold-flecked white 
plumage. Dahl reports that he has already marketed 
over 100,000 Berigold broilers at premium prices. 
So impressive are the profits with Berigolds that the 
originators, Berry Brothers, have decided to let poul- 
trymen and women everywhere compare Berigolds 
with other chickens at Berry’s expense. A trial ship- 
ment will be made to one family in each community 
for demonstration pur 3. Only straight run chicks, 
no sexed roosters, will be sent and the only cost will be 
a small handling and shipping charge. Any reader of 
this magazine interested is urged to write at once for 
the Free Berigold Gift Certificate to the nearest 
address: either George Berry, 408 Ajax Road, 
Quincy, Illinois, or Ernest Berry, 408 Sunflower 
oad, Newton, Kansas. Only one family in each 
locality is eligible, so write today, 


Sensational prices on Hayes p Aire AA chicks $40 
World-famous for their excellent quality— 


both for meat and eggs. Winners of many See Below 
egg laying contests. Bred for high livability. Will grow 
faster, live better, produce more eggs. 95% sexing accu- 
Tracy guaranteed. You pay postage and C.0.D. fees. ORDER 








TODAY... avoid disappointment. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Orders for less than 100, add 1¢ per chick. 
AAA Grade chicks—from our best laying flocks are only 
3¢ per chick more. Any you might lose the first two weeks, 


replaced free. Str.Hatch Male: 
Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
11.90 4.90 24.90 


11.90 11.90 15.90 
Heavies ......+.. 9. 9.90 13.90 
Mined: May be ‘all pullets, males or Str. Hatch—% 
heavy breeds, per 100 90 
Light Breeds for Broilers, mostly males, per 100. .$4.90 
KAA” Grade chicks 3¢ higher—all losses replaced first 
2 weeks free. Free Poultry Circular. Send for it today, 
poery paves CHICKS, Order Office 


Dept Birmingham, Alabama 












GET REAL QUALITY CHICKS FOR 
GOOD RESULTS IN 1952 


Share in benefits of Riverside’s years of 
chick improvement. Outstanding quality 
strains in popular breeds . . . layers or 
broilers. For layers choose Riverside 
chicks improved with breeding from 
these proven strains: Ghostley White 
Leghorns, Arbor Acres White Rocks, 
Park’s Barred Rocks. Two laying 
strains of New Hampshires. Get healthy 
chicks from U. 8. Pullorum Passed 
Breeders. Get famous Nichols New 
Hampshire Strain chicks for broilers. 
Over 12,000 breeders direct from 
Nicholas Poultry Farm. 
Place your 1952 Chick order Now. 
Reasonable farmer prices. 


FREE 


New Catalog 
Write scmuae 


HATCHERIES, INC 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 
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WHITE PUREBREEDS & CROSSES 


us O yh one of America's 








SCHLICHTMAN’S new names 


English Tyee WHITE LEGHORNS $ 90 
— Reds, Wyandottes Per 100 
8, Austra-Whites Prepaid 
ALSO *SEXE AND STARTED CHICKS 
FREE CATALOG explains 2-week replacement 
guarantee. U. 8. Approved, U. 8. Pullorum Clean. 
R.0.P. Foundation Breeding 


SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY, Appleton City, Mo. 














© aJAX LIGHT BRAHMAS 
* WONDERLAY EGG-SHOW WINNERS 
Good Bi Wortd’s 
Grae TopAY. ssi 
AJAX FARMS, Box 415, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 











How To Make Poultry Pay 


(Continued from page 147) 


be controlled by giving the chicks 
one of the sulfa drugs in the feed or 
water according to directions that 
come with the medicine. 

Other facts regarding this disease 
have recently been released from 
University of New Hampshire. 

1. The more coccidia eggs birds 
eat, the greater the resulting mortal- 
ity, but also the greater the result- 
ing immunity. 

2. The older the birds, the greater 
the resistance to coccidiosis. 

3. Birds that recovered from cecal 
coccidiosis weighed slightly less than 
those fed medicated mash up to lay- 
ing age. 

4. Subsequent egg production and 
hatchability of eggs weré not affect- 
ed by an outbreak of coccidiosis dur- 
ing the growing period. 


Confine broody hens in a wire- 
floored pen. Keep a good laying ra- 
tion and plenty of water before them. 
If they are put in the broody coop 
the first evening they remain .on the 
nest, they can be released in three 
or four days: Some growers confine 
broody hens to Auburn-type individ- 
ual laying cages until they start lay- 
ing again. These cages can be sus- 
pended from the ceiling. They are 
equipped so that feed and water can 
be kept before hens at all times. 


How to feed farm turkeys for 
most economical gains has been an- 
swered by a report from Kansas State 


College. Turkeys were fed different 
grains, different proteins, and differ- 
ent amounts of feed. The main ob- 
servations were these: 

1. Milo fed as the principal grain 
in the diet produced slightly smaller, 
but considerably cheaper, gains than 
a mixture of milo, wheat, and oats. 


2. Plant proteins supplementéd 
with antibiotics produced slightly 
larger birds which cost 4 cent more 
per pound than turkeys that were 
fed animal proteins. 


8. Bronze turkeys restricted to 
grain and Sudan grass pasture when 
21 to 28 weeks of age produced 
cheaper gains than Beltsville White 
turkeys fed the restricted diet from 
21 to 24 weeks of age. 

4. Bronze turkeys on full feed 
weighed more than those on restrict- 
ed diet of grain and grass. Gains on 
restricted diet cost 5 cents less per 
pound to produce. 

5. Restricting diet a few weeks be- 
fore selling materially lowers cost of 
production. Bronze turkeys may be 
placed on grain and grass diet at 17 
weeks with satisfactory results. 

6. Average total cost of producing 
a 17.5-pound Bronze turkey in 1951 
was $4.20. Total cost of raising a 
9.8-pound Beltsville White was 
$2.35. .Feed costs per 100 pounds 
were: wheat $3.92, milo $2.30, oats 
$3.82, starting mash $4.12, and grow- 
ing mash about $3.50. 


Feed Insurance Against Drouths 


(Continued from page 26) 


depended on kudzu and grass silage 
to tide him over the drouth: Harvey 
Hooten carried his 28 dairy cattle 
and 72 beef cows and calves on 97 
acres of sericea, 64 acres of tall fes- 
cue, orchard and Ladino, and 16 
acres of Bermuda. The highest carry- 
ing capacity of sericea reported to 
Butts County Agent B. B. Campbell 
was in 1949 when Mr. Hooten car- 
ried 80 cows on 20 acres of sericea 
from May 24 to Sept. 26. 

Some Butts County farmers have 
calves dropped in the spring on seri- 
cea and sell these same calves in the 
fall. Cows are overwintered on tall 
fescue and Ladino. Other Butts 
County farmers use crimson clover 
and rescue grass overseeded on seri- 
cea for winter grazing. 

Deep-rooted perennials will feed 
on moisture in the subsoil and are 
good insurance against buying feed 
or overgrazing regular permanent 
pastures. In fact, one or more of 
these plants is essential to have sure 
grazing all during spring, summer, 
and fall. 

Seedings of sericea are expected 
to show a sharp increase this spring. 

In seeding sericea, land should be 
prepared thoroughly with a bush and 
bog harrow and then a smoothing 
harrow. A minimum of 500 pounds 
superphosphate and 100 pounds mu- 
riate of potash per acre should be 
applied. Liming needs should be met 
before land is harrowed. Sow 25 to 
30 pounds of scarified Sericea les- 
pedeza per acre. Planting may be 
done between March 1 and June 1. 


Cows will eat sericea if it is fer- 
tilized and kept mowed or grazed 
down below 12 inches in height. 

In Georgia, Lespedeza sericea has 
climbed from 18,000 acres in 1940 
to 170,000 acres in 1950. Kudzu was 
growing on 31,000 acres in 1940, 
and is now on 111,000 acres. Alfalfa 
was growing on 5,000 acres in 1940; 
now growing on 12,000 acres. This 
makes 293,000 acres suitable for 
emergency grazing in dry weather. 

Editor's Note.—Latest and most com- 
plete information out on sericea is “Seri- 
cea in Conservation Farming,” .by R. Y. 
Bailey of the Soil Conservation Service. 
For free copy, write to Office of Infor- 
mation, USDA, Washington 25, D. C., 
for Farmers’ Bulletin 2033. 


New Albritton Strawberry 


NEW strawberry variety has 

been bred and released by the 
North Carolina Experiment Station 
and the USDA. It is named Albrit- 
ton, and is an outstanding producer. 
Last year at Willard, N. C., it aver- 
aged 360 crates per acre, as com- 
pared to 280 crates for Massey, and 
188 crates for Missionary. 

This new variety ripens from mid- 
season to late, same as for Massey. 
The berries are about same size as 
Massey, deep red color, tough skin, 
which makes a good shipper. The 
quality is good. Developers say it 
appears suitable for production from 
Delaware to northern Georgia and in 
corresponding latitudes across Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, south- 
ern Arkansas. 





Remarkable Results 
Raising Baby Chicks 
Mrs. C. M. Bra shaw, Diagonal, Ia., says 
“I have been using Walko Tablets for 3 
years with splendid results. I would not 
think of trying to raise Baby Chicks with. 
out them. I also use them for my grown 
birds with the same satisfaction.” 
You Ran No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply deal 
Use them in the = water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself ag 
have thousands of others who depend upon 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their baby chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
at our disk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you are not entirely 
satisfied with results. The Waterloo Say. 


ings Bank, the oldest and strongest’ bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our guar. 
antee. Sent direct postpaid if your dealer 
cannot supply you. Price 60c, $1.20, $2.50, 
and $4,00. 

Walker Remedy Co. 


Waterloo, lowa 


¢ MG 
TW” LEGHORNS 


Have CHAMPION LAYERS 
Direct From Marti’s Modern 
R.O.P. Trapnest Breeding Farm 


Have big layers of high profit eggs from world’s finest 
R. 0. P. Foundation Breeding Stock. Layers of big 25 oz 

to 26 oz. per dozen eggs from progeny tested stock with 
records up to 333. For the best layers you ever raised, buy 
yom pone from our Specialized White Leghorn Breed- 
ng Farm 


DAY OLD and STARTED PULLETS 

For Commercial and Farm Egg Production 
Two wonderful matings—Our famous ‘‘Farm-Tested’’ Grade 
for better paying farm layers; Our R.O.P. Certified Mating 
for Commercial Flocks. Both at Low Prices—and famous 
for winter laying, high livability, more big eggs on less 


feed, 
BROILER COCKERELS—$2.95 
U. 8. APPROVED— y 
BIG EARLY PASSED me LLORUM | 
DISCOUNTS| Write today. A Post ‘card Brings All 
Facts In Time To Get Our Discounts, 


MARTI LEGHORN FARMS, Box fi Windsor, M 


Sensational prices on Hayes ats AA chicks $490 
World-famous for their excellent quality— 


both for meat and eggs. Winners of many See Below 
egg laying contests. Bred for high livability. Will grow 
faster, live better, produce more eggs. 95% sexing accu- 
Tracy guaranteed. You pay postage and C.0.D. fees. ORDER 
TODAY... avoid disappointment. Prices subject to change 
without notice. Orders for less than 100, add 1¢ per chick, 
AAA Grade chicks—from our best laying flocks are only 
3¢ per chick more. Any you might lose the first Ay weeks, 

























replaced free. Str. Hatch Male Pultets 
sone £4 “= Per 100 Per {oo Per 1 
White Leghorns ’. sive’ 11.90 4.90 24.90 


Mixed Hea 

Mixed: May be ‘all ‘pullets, males or Str. een 
heavy breeds, per 100. .....isceeeesseeeseecsees 
Light Breeds for Broilers, mostiy males, per 100. .$4.90 
““AAA”’ Grade chicks 3¢ higher—all losses replaced first 
2 weeks free. Free Poultry Circular. Send for it today. 


SCOTT HAYES CHICKS, Order Office 
Dept. 157 Centralia, I\linois 








oo 
Takes p 50.00 bri wy KB 
Few cents weekly runs “it. Build Build . yooreatte 
easily as thousands have. E 


ead 
everywhere. Plans, heater Weide wk te tor liuse 
trated, free folder. R. L. sr Sh25 ee Box: ‘A-03, Sullivan, Wis, 


RARE BREEDS 


sh, nt § 

Wyandottes, Gomes, ana and “other rare breeds. 
m breeders who have spent a 

op a thane breeds only. Crossbreeds, (09. 


Cornish-X-Ham: 
etc. CATALOG FREE. BTAND DARD 
HATCHERIES, Box 715-8, Decatur, 


cornish ALL-WHI 




















The wonderfully flavored, “‘big-fellow” tok a Tomorrow> 
Contest-winning cross. d thighs, short 
shanks. Makes meat on omunev little feed. “Bie-tyDe Cornish 
crossed with wide-breasted Wh te Rocks, C CATA FREE. 
ZOLLICKER’S HATCHERY, ‘Box 5 22, Harrisonville, Mo. 


CHICKS 750 Days Trial 
SEXED, 














guarantee, pioney refunded on any chicks 
not true to b No need to be 0 chances. 
You get 30 ony s to make sure chicks are as 
represented. Male or pullet chicks furnished. 
Low yy All varieties. Pullor: 

BARGAIN PRICES 

MISSOURI STATE 








Cuca masons ace” 
TCHERY, Sox 255, BUTLER, MO 





stampe appreciated. 
BERR Y’S POULTRY FARM, Bex 84, Clerinds, lows 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 





Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS... me $70.00 
Texas-Oklahoma ... -16c 17.00 
Carolinas-Virginia . .17¢ 18.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va. .12¢ 13.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La.  ...... .14c 15.00 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida ....15¢ 16.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of | 
Editions as follows: 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,150,000; Texas, Okla- 
homa, 250,000; Carolinas-Virginia, 275,000; Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 190,000; 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 210,000; Georgia - Ala- 
bama-Florida, 225,000. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 
Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La, 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham 2, Ala., or Dallas 1, Texas. 











FARMS and LAND 





Dairy Herd Included. . . . abundantly-watered 508- 
acre Ozark dairy ranch on all-weather road, 2 sets 
improvements, electricity installed—20 good milk cows, 
3 registered sows, team, 75 poultry, milking equipment, 
farming implements included! Electric line, school bus 
route, 1% miles depot village, 8 high school center; 
290 for cultivation, includes 65 bottom, balance wooded, 
creek and 8 large ponds in pasture, wire fencing, acre 
orchard; good 4-room electric-lighted home, well, 45x50 
barn, poultry house, Grade ‘‘A’’ milk barn, cow shed, 
4-room tenant house, another barn, poultry house, smokz- 
house; possession in 30 days, priced at $18,500, $9,000 
down. Details with new Free Spring catalog many states 
just off press. United Farm Agency, 1682-P2F Arcade 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 





It’s easy to retire in Florida. Let us send you free, 
full details and new color booklet on Gainesville, Florida. 
In the heart of Florida’s richest year-round farm and 
livestock land. Add to your retirement happiness a gooa 
income from truck gardening, flower growing, cattle or 
poultry production. Low-cost land, a mild, invigorating 
climate, good fishing, simple inexpensive clothing, prac- 
tieally no fuel bills. Gainesville, home of the University 
of Florida and the Agriculture Experiment Station, is 
truly a city where your dreams come true. Address 
Chamber of Commerce, Desk 107, Gainesville, Florida. 


Only $1,500 Down. . . . abundantly-watered 200-acre 
Ozark diversified farm on all-weather road, possession 
now! School bus, mail routes, 9 miles high school depot 
town; 35 for cultivation, includes 12 bottom land, balance 
wooded, now all in pasture Watered by 4 dependabie 
springs, 100 fenced; good-to-fair 5-room home, spring, 
16x30 barn needs repair, poultry house, smokehouse; 
owner has other business, priced at $4,500, only $1,500 
down, Details with new Free Spring catalog many states 
just off press. United Farm Agency, 1682-P2F Arcade 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Florida Homesites—$145. Pay $10 monthly. Large, 
beautifully wooded tracts, high and dry, in delightful 
Panama City Pleasure Resort Area. World’s finest 
beaches. Lovely lakes. Wonderful fishing, hunting. Grow 
berries, nuts, vegetables, poultry. Low taxes. 
. Electricity. Ideal for vacation or re- 
Enjoy life every day in this glorious 
climate and desirable eng ef Send today for Free 
booklet. Travis Wood, Box 873, Houston, Texas. 


Southern Kentucky Home for Sale—126 fertile acres, 
abundance of water, good fences, school bus, mail routes, 
six rooms, modern bath, propane heated, electricity, four 
producing oil wells. Price $35,000. Write Bowden W. 
Wagoner, Lewisburg, Kentucky. 

Florida Opportunities! Hundreds of jobs, business op- 
portunities, farms, groves, ranches, homes available now 
throughout the Sunshine State. Write today for further 
free details! Florida Opportunity Bulletin, Box 539-M23, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

Want many small, medium and large farms for sale in 
Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral lands. 
Give best price, terms and full particulars when writing. 
Thos. H. repenee & Co., Realtors, 515 North 2lst St., 























40-Acre Farm For Sale or Trade—Strawberries, tim- 
ber, water, buildings, electricity, fescue, 5 miles town. 
Harrison Glover, Route 1, Scottsville, Kentucky. 


Cattle, tobacco, 
Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Now booking field grown Tomato and Pepper Plants 
from Certified Seed for March and April Delivery. 
Varieties: Tomato—Rutger, Marblobe; prices .0.B. 
express, 1,000, $3.50; 10,000 and over, $3.00 per thou- 
sand. Pepper—California, Wonder, 1,000, $5.00; 10,000 
and over, $4.50 per thousand. By parcel post, prepaid: 
Tomato and Pepper, 50, $1.25; 100, $1.75; 500, $4.00. 
Also tree-ripe Oranges, $2.00 bushel F.0.B. express. 
Send check or money order to Clark Yongue, Lowell, Fla. 


Look! Free Garden Guide. Write for free garden guide 
and bargain Plant offers—tells how to grow early vege- 
tables—Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower, 
Collard, Tomato, Potato, Eggplant, Pepper Plants de- 
seribed with cultural directions. Special early order 
bonus. Piedmont Plant Co., Box 893, Albany, Georgia. 

Onion Plants: Millions White Crystal Wax Bermuda 
(pencil size) 500, $1.50; $2.00 per thousand delivered 
$7.50 express. king order for To- 
: Marglobes, Rutgers, first April and May 
delivery, $2.50 per thousand. Order early. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Georgia. 
aon Plants—Choice Select Yellow or White Sweet 
Spanish, Yellow or White Bermudas, 300, $1.25; 500, 
by 1s. =, postpaid parcel post. 3,000, $4.75; 
,900, “00, prepaid express. Austin Plant Company, 
Box 313, Austin, Texas. . p an 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants. 
Taarleston Wakefield, Early Jersey Wakefield, $1.50 
Cont. White Bermuda Onion Plants same price. 
ollard Plants, $1.50 thousand. Wholesale Plant Co., 
Quitman, Georgia 

Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants $2.00 per 1,000. 
Bae eet nts. 8.00; Pepper, Eggplant and Potato, 
pod yg an please you. Dorris Plant Co., Val- 


Certified Bunch Porto Rico Seed Sweet Potatoes and 
mente Write for prices. Leeland Farms, Leesburg, Ga. 
or Sale—Certified Coastal Bermuda Stolens. In- 
quities invited. W. Norman Sellers, Rt. 1, Baxley, Ga. 





Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. 
grain. 


Large estates. 
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Varieties: Copenhagen, 














VEGETABLE PLANTS 


* Free—1952 Vegetable Plant Catalogue. Produce earlier 

crops the easy way! Try our fleld-grown Cabbage, Onion, 
Lettuce, Tomato, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Eggplant, Pep- 
per, and Potato Plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pied- 
mont Plant Co., Greenville, South Carolina. 





VEGETATIVE STOLONS 
Certified Coastal Bermuda. Write for free copy ‘‘Year 
Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.’’ Patten Seed 
Company, Lakeland, Georgia. 





BERRY PLANTS 


Pinkhouse Raspberries are the first in history to thrive 





in South. Vigirous, heavy fruiting, everbearing. $3.00 
per clump postpaid. Pinkhouse Garden, 4431 N.W. 7th 
St., Miami 34, Florida. 

Thornless Boysenberries—10, $1.20; 25, $2.50; 50, 
$3.90; 100, $6.50 postpaid. W. Davis, Vanvleet, Miss. 











STRAWBERRIES 


Certified Strawberry Plants — Blakemore, $4.50 per 


thousand. Aroma, Dunlap, $5.00; Premier, Robinson, 
$5.50; Tennessee Beauty, Tennessean, $6.00; Everbear- 
ing, $10.00. Each Variety, $1.50 per 100. Moss packed. 
W. C. Mathews, McDonald, Tennessee. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


NURSERY STOCK 
GROW DELICIOUS 
MUSCADINE GRAPES 


Plant our Home Vineyard Collection 
No. 1-11, consisting of one each 
Bronze Scuppernong, Early Black 
Hunt, and Reddish Purple Thomas 
—total Three 2-year Grape Vines— 
$3.95, postpaid. 
Write for 
FREE COPY 56-PAGE PLANTING GUIDE - 
in color. 
SALESPEOPLE WANTED 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 


Root Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, Greenhouse 
Hotbed. Scientific Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
$1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, to root 
cuttings df Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 
Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 
th ; 








Special—Strawberry Plants, 100 Superfection or 20th 
Century Everbearing, $2.50 postpaid. Streamliner $2.00. 
Forty-seven years selling dependable plants. Free list 
on 18 leading varieties. Waller Brothers, Judsonia, Ark- 


Certified Mastadon Everbearing Strawberry Plants— 
100, $2.00; 500, $9.50; 1,000, $18.50. New plants. Enjoy 
berries from April to November. Prompt delivery. Moist 
packed. Postpaid. Mrs. Della Heatherly, Bremen, Ala. 


Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, $1.50 per 
thousand. Premier, Tennessee Beuaty, Tennessean, $5.00. 
Moss packed, Orders filled promptly with. fresh dug 
plants. Bill Weathers, McDonald, Tennessee. 


Strawberry Plants Double Inspected. Blakemore and 
Missionary, $5.00 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, Tennessee 
Shipper, $7.00; Robinson, $6.00. Collect, 100, $1.25 pre- 
padi. Tom Ramsey, Harrison, Tennessee. 

Certified Missionary, Blakemore and Klondyke Straw- 
berry Plants—100, $1.25; 200, $2.25; 300, $3.00; 500, 
$4.00; 1,000, $7.00. Roots mossed and prepaid. Hinkle 
Plant Farms, Rt. 9, Cullman, Alabama. 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, Dunlap, $4.50 
thousand; Robinson, Premier, $5.00 thousand; Progres- 
sive Everbearing. $6.00 thoisand. Vernon Lackey, Phone 
1976R4, McDonald, Tennessee. 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, Dunlap, $4.50 
thousand; Robinson, Premier, $5.00; Everbearing Pro- 
gressive, $8.00; Gems, $12.00. John Bancroft, McDonald, 
Tennessee. 

Strawberry Plants—All leading varieties. High grade 
certified stock, Write for catalog and prices. J. H 
Shivers Plant Farms, Box G-2, Allen, Maryland. 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, $4.50 per 
thousand. Tennessee Beauty, $6.00—100 plants prepaid 

1.25. C. L. MeDaniel, Harrison, Tennesse. 

Klondyke, Blakemore, and Missionary—100, 
200, $2.25; 300, $3.00; 500, $4.00 
Plant Growers, Steppville, Alabama. 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, 
$4.00, 1,000; Tennessee Beauty, $4.50. B. 
Harrison, Tennessee. 

Certified Blakemore Strawberry Plants, $5.00, 1,000 
postpaid. W. B. Tucker, Rt. 10, Cullman, Alabama. 

Certified Blakemore Strawberry Plants— $5.00, 1,000 
postpaid. Maudie Guthrie, Rt. 1, Logan, Alabama. 


NURSERY STOCK 


12 Azaleas or Camellias 12 to 15 inches, $3.00 postpaid. 





























$1.50; 
prepaid. Quality 





Missionary, 
Bramblett, 











of dollars and years of experience, and cost 





you only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
Miss. P.8.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, 
Gardenias. \ 
QUICK BEARING FRUIT AND NUT TREES 
Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Figs, 
Apricots, Papershell Pecans, Shade Trees, Grape 


Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Roses and Flow- 
ering Shrubs at Money Saving Prices. A complete 
line of State and Federal Inspected Nursery Stock. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Free Planting Guide 
with Each Order. Write today for Free 
Colored Catalogue. 


EAST‘S NURSERY 


AMITY Box 202 ARKANSAS 





Rosebushes: Good two year state inspected. Reds— 
Radiance, Hollande, Key: Pinks—-Radiance, McFarland, 
Briarcliff. Yellows—Charm, Luxembourg. Two-tone—Tal- 
isman, Condessa, Wendland. Whites—Victoria, Cale- 
donia. Any 6—$3.50; Any 12-—$6.00 postpaid. Tate 
Nursery, Route 3, Tyler, Texas. Since 1935. 

Chinese Chestnut, 2- year old Ra ee $. 

Bearing Size, 3-5 feet, 3 year a ctens 1. 

Tree Chinquapin, 2 year... oe : 

Bearing Size, 3-5 feet, 3 year 
White Scuppernong Grape . 
Bearing Size, 3 year old 

Male Scuppernong Grape, 2 year... 

Hick’s Seedless Mulberry, 4-5 feet 

Pineapple Canning Pear, 3-4 feet. 

May Pear, Ripens May-June 

Bamboo Feather Leaf lation 

Bamboo Solid Cane for Stakes wae jon ae 

Bamboo Giant, Grows 40-50 feet Cane 75 

STOVALL NURSERY Leakesville, Miss. 


5 Peach, 4 Apple, 4 Plum, 3 Apricot, 15 Grapevines, 
15 Boysenberry. Any one selection $1.00, all selections 
$5.00 prepaid. Guarantee satisfaction. Crider Bros. Nur- 
sery, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Peach Trees, 12c; Apples, 15c. Free catalog. Complete 
line fruit trees, plants, ornamentals. Growing quality 
trees since 1918. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurseries, Box 
13A, Higginson, Arkansas. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees, Small Fruits, Orna- 
mentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for free color 
catalogue. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Box 115, 
McMinnville, Tennessee. 

Rose Bushes—All best varieties. Guaranteed. Free 
color catalog showing care and culture. McClung Bros. 
Rose Nursery, Rt. 5, Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas. 

Multifiora Rose. Large packet over 1,000 seeds $1.00. 
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Ask for complete price list. Rudolph’s Nursery, Mobile, Easy to grow. Instructions. Evergreens. Free folder. 
Ala., Crichton Station. Idaho Seeds, Box 343, Moscow, Idaho. 

Peach Trees—Leading varieties $145.00 thousand, Tree Everbearing Blackberry (Trade-Marked). Pro- 
$15.00 hundred, $2.40 dozen. Riverdale Nurseries, 


Riverdale, Georgia. 


duces five gallons per plant. Three, $2.50; dozen, $9.00. 
Boothe Nursery, Weatherford, Texas. 





Free Catalog—Quick bearing Pecans, Fruit Trees; how 
to Er them. Fitzgerald’s Nursery, Box 207-E, Stephen- 
ville, Texas. 





Buy More U. 8. Savings Bonds. Everytime we buy a 
bond we help a little to keep down inflation that monster 
which destroys the buying power of our savings. 








Hambone Says— 





W’en a man wear dese heah bi- 
focus spec’s —he gwine fall ovah he- 
se’f ef'n he don’t look up whils’ he 
lookin’ down!!! 

Kun'l Bob say de Lawd-—er de 
debil—mus’er confoun’ de langwidge 
o’ dat UN so’s nobody cain’ rightly 
git togethuhl! 

Hit’s gittin’ so I’se skeered to tek 
mah ole cyar out on de road—I don’ 
min’ restin’ in peace, but I don’ 
wanter res’ in pieces!!! 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 

Dey says you cain’ do nothin bout 
de weathuh, but Miss Lucy do—she 
jes’ git up en leave it! 

Too many folks keeps “puttin’ on 
’twell dey goes broke puttin’ out”! 

Nevuh heahed uv no war lastin’ so 
long atter bofe sides git t’ talkin’ to- 
gedder! 

I ain’ min’ livin’ han’ to mouf— 
cep’n heap o’ time hit sech a long 
distance!! 

Trouble wid a heap o’ folks, dey 
don’ ree-lize dat a call to de Lawd 
kin keep you outer trouble, ez well 
ez git you out!! 

Lots o’ folks don’ nevuh study de 
Bible cep’n to fin’ sump’n whut'll fit 
dey faults!! 

De Lawd mek me lie down in 
green pastures, but Kun'l Bob, he 
say, “Git up f'um dar an’ git to wuk.” 
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GA.-ALA 


“FLA, 
1S¢ per Word EDITION 


$16.00 per Inch 
si ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
c per Word $70.00 per Inch 


NURSERY STOCK 


Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Berries, Grapevines 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. High grade, quality stock 
can’t be sold lower. 32-page color catalog free. Ten- 
nessee Nursery Company, Box 107, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


Chinese Chestnut—3 select 12-18 inches, $1.00 post- 
paid. Grafted thin shelled walnut: Black and English. 
Grafted Honey Locust for cattle feed, etc. Catalog free. 
Booklet 25c. Nut Tree Nurseries, Box 65-A, Downing- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Scott’s Vineyard — 24 varieties Scuppernong, 11 re- 
cently released by Government, 5 bei ngself-pollinating 
bearing varieties eliminating need of nonbearing maies 
Write for catalog. Z. L. Scott, Concord, Georgia. 


We sell on the Installment Plan. Best varieties Peach 
and Apple Trees low 12¢; Grapevines, 5c; Shrubs, 13c; 














Evergreens lic. Berries and plants. Catalog free. Ben- 
ton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 
Azaleas-——-Heavily rooted plants, growing in peat- 


humus, 50, 10 varieties, $3.50; 100, 12 varieties, $6.00 
parcel post prepaid; 1,000, $50 express collect. W. E. 
McLeod, Rt. 4, Orlando, Florida. 

6 Named Camellias, 8” - 12”, $2.00; 25 Named Azalea 
rooted cuttings, $2.25; 100, $5.50 postpaid. Simson 
Floral Gardens, Semmes, Alabama. 

World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississippi. 

Rosebushes—-Two-year, everblooming 
list. MeFarland’s Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 











varieties. Free 





BULBS and FLOWERS 





3 CAMELLIAS FOR ONLY $3.00! 


These 3 Camellias—Handsome double red, beautiful 
variegated semi-double delicate 
rose pink—average TWO FEET TALL! They are 
FIELD GROWN, HEAVILY ROOTED, and GOOD 
STANDARD CLASS “A” VARIETIES! Fast grow- 
ers and excellent bloomers! 


6 CAMELLIA SASANQUAS 
FOR ONLY $3.00! 

These hardy, early blooming Sasanquas 
TWO FEET TALL! Fast growers with beautiful 
delicate blossoms! GROWS ANYWHERE! Excel- 
lent for hedges and good camellia grafting stock. 
Collection includes 2 Cleopatra (rose red), 2 Mine- 
No-Yuki (pure white), 2 Maiden Blush Uight pink). 


4 GIANT FLOWERED AZALEAS 
FOR ONLY $3.00! 


Two Pride of Mobile—Brilliantly colored water- 
melon pink flowers. Two Formosa—Huge lavender 
blooms. These fast growing Azaleas are NOT 
switches but are LARGE, BRANCHED, ANT 
HEAVY ROOTED PLANTS! ALL ARE BUDDED 
AND WILL BLOOM THIS SPRING! 


12 GIANT FLOWERED AZALEAS 
FOR ONLY $3.00! 


4 Pride of Mobile, 4 Formosa, 4 Salmon. Plants are 

12 INCHES TALL, WELL ROOTED AND 
BRANCHED! These are NOT rooted cuttings but 
2-YEAR-OLD AZALEA PLANTS! 


A GIFT FOR YOU! 


With any $3.00 order, you get ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, a beautiful field grown Azalea Plant. With 
any $6.00 order, a 2-year-old CAMELLIA PLANT! 
With any $12.00 order, a 2-FOOT, BRANCHED 
CAMELLIA AND A 2-YEAR BUDDED AZALEA 


average 


PLANT 
NOTICE! All orders sent POSTPAID! C.0.D.’s 
accepted, postage collect.) Minimum order $3.00. 


PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS INCLUDED! 
PALMETTO NURSERY 
P. O. Box 4177 Mobile, Alabama 


Dahlias—5 giant, $1.00; 7 medium-large blooming 
$1.00; 7 tiny flowering Dahlias, $1.00. different. 
Double. Named. Labeled. Postpaid. Growing instructions 
furnished. Catalog folder free. Todd’s Farm, Sarah, Ga. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 








25 for $1.00 100 for $3.00 Postpaid 
Blooming Size, Healthy, Vigorous, High-corwned 
Florida Grown Bulbs, Popular Named Varieties 


Spotlight (Yellow) Margaret Fulton (Pink) 
New Europe (Red) Paul Rubens (Violet) 


June Belle (White) | Konynenburg (Scarlet) 


GLADIOLUS, Inc. 


205 S.E. Seventh St. Gainesville, Fla. 


Dixie Brilliant Red Crape Myrtle. Everblooming new 
richer red. Finest of all. Order now for early season 
shipment. 79¢ each. 3 for $1.79. 10 for $4.79. 25 for 
$10.79. Postpaid. H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS FOR SALE 

Young, vigorous plants, all the standard, proven 

varieties and colors; some unusual colors and forms. 

Other ornamentals. Write for descriptions and prices. 

DIXIE PLANTATION NURSERIES 

GREENVILLE FLORIDA 


Verbena Rooted Plants—7 choice colors. Rose Thrift, 
Early White English and Shasta Daisies, 50, $1.20; 
many colors large Chrysanthemums, 25, $ 
Mrs. W. J. House, Gordo, Alabama. 

Azaleas—Indica. Rooted cuttings, mixed colors, 25 for 
$2.00; 100 for $6.00. Camellia rooted cuttings, all dou- 
ble—no singles—10 for $2.00. Postpaid. Hills Gardens, 
Georgetown, South Carolina. ° 

Gladiolus, ‘‘Rainbow Mixture’’, 45, $1.00; 100, $2.00, 
Giant Hybrid Amaryllis, 4, $1.00; large blooming size, 
postpaid. Elvin Fulgham, Maben, Mississippi. 

Bulbs Postpaid—40 Rainbow Gladiolus $1. 8 Diff=rent 
(double) Dahlias $1. 7 Different Cannas $1. Hammon- 
tree, Farmington 1, Arkansas. 

African Violets—Twelve different, $3.00; twelve dif- 
ferent Ivy, $3.00. Wilson's, 943 PF, Greenwood, North- 
east, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Exhibition Chrysanthemums—Ten colors, labeled, 16, 
$2.00. Tisdale Nursery, Rt. 4, Troy, Alabama. 

Advertisements might be likened to show windows in 
which advertisers display their wares. Read the ad- 
vertisements in this issue. 


MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 
nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 


new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham. 











-20; 
1.00 postpaid. 



































(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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BABY CHICKS 
Sensational Cut-Price Values 


Egg Bred Chicks 


10 EXTRA CHICKS WITH EVERY 100 ORDERED 
order in to be sure and get chese extra eens. 
Chicks shipped any time ict es them 

—BABY HICKS— 

U. S. Approved—Pullorum Controlled 
Mt. iteaithy” Special egg breeding builds Healthy 
chicks that really pay off—both on the market and at 
the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Srioges f.o.b. our hatchery. Send orders 
in NOW. Don’t delay. Order direct from this ad. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 

and White Rocks, New 

Hampshires, S. C. Reds, 

White Wyandottes, Rock X 

Han, Hamp X Rocks, 25 50 100 

an X Hamps, Cornish X 





























Hampe, Cornish X Rocks. $4.00 $7.25 $12.95 
PULLETS 17.95 
COCKERELS 13.90 
Large Top Lop Comb White 
I catsnaiessccarrcineceiane 4.00 7.25 12.95 
PULLETS . 93,00 
COCKERELS 3.95 
Brown and Buff Leghorns, An- 
conas, White, Black and Buff 
Minorcas, Austra-Whites_... 4.25. 7.75 13.95 
PULLETS 29.90 
COCKERELS 5.95 
White and Black Giants, Light 
Brahmas, Columbia Rocks, 
Black Australorps, 8. 
Wyandottes, Buff oman Buff 
Orpingtons ..._______._.__. 5.00 9.00 15.95 
PUL oF ts) 19.95 
COCKERELS 17.00 
Heavy Assorted, Straight Run, 
No Extra Chicks 10.95 
Left Over Heavies, No Leg- 
horns, No Extra Chicks 8.95 





lus Chicks, Odds and Ends, 
ered or Sex Guarantee, No ‘Extra Chicks 5.90 


MT. HEALTHY a. 
MT, HEALTHY -B 


Hayes Bros. Seasonal or s—On blood-tested, U. 8. 
Approved, meh we ag — per 102: White and 
Barred Rocks Reds, 


White Wyandottes, New 
Hampshires, | ‘tralght “run: $9.95; pullets $12.95. 
Leghorns, 





White 
te and Black Minorcas, Austra-Whites, 

$9.95; all pullets $17.95. Assorted 
5. All heavy assorted $8.95. Mixed 





specials $5.95. Left-overs $4.95. Leghorn males $3.95 

— $2.95. You pay postage. 100% alive arrival 
aranteed. Send for free folder. 30 varieties. 50,000 

Shick daily in season. Hayes Bros. Hatchery, Decatur, 


BABY CHICKS 

Atz’s Famous Chix—Have your chix delivered before 
March 9th and save as much as $45 per 1,000 chix. We 
also have several ironclad guarantees. After 35 years 
breeding and culling we give you one grade only the best 
give you also your “gf value of which you are so en- 
titled to. When you buy Atz’s Chix they have gotta be 
good to carry the its Seal. Free literature for oe asking. 
We are U. S. Approved Pullorum Passed. We aim to 
ship every day in the year except Friday. Atz’s Mam- 
moth Hatcheries, Box 14, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


HAVE TOP PROFIT HENS from 
WORLD’S CHAMPION LAYERS 
with BOOTH CHICKS 


When you order Booth Chicks you start with chicks 
bred from Laying Strains that have earned a Na- 
tional Reputation for World’s Champion Laying 
Ability and Top Profit Making Qualities. 

For 5 consecutive years Booth Layers made the high- 
est average production in all National Laying Con- 
tests of any breeder of Leghorns, Rocks and Reds. 
xe conn HER BREEDER CAN EQUAL THIS 

Cc 


THOUSANDS OF See ng MALES 
FROM 300-351 EGG SIRES 

A great many of these males are A. and grandsons 

of our World’s Ch Hens. Th of the 

females mated to _ males are daughters or grand- 

daughters of our World’s Champion Hens or their 

full sisters. 


BIG NEW BEAUTIFUL FREE CATALOG 
IN NATURAL COLORS 
Our FREE Catalog tells WHY over 10,000 poultry 
raisers reorder Booth Chicks every year. It tells 
how these people can be sure that they always get 
High Quality, Top Profit Chicks. 
In Natural Colors it shows our Champion Layers, 
our Breeding Farms. Gives full prices on Day Old 
=e Started Chicks. 3 MATINGS—Wh. Leghorns, 
Wh. Brd. Rocks, Deep Red Rhode Island Reds, New 
Hamps., Wyandottes, Production Whites and As- 
sorted. $8. 90 to $17.90 per 100. Write today. 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON ADVANCE ORDERS. 


BOOTH FARMS 
BO 930 CLINTON, MISSOURI 


Heavy Breed cockerels, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
Reds, Indian River Cross. Your choice of breed if possi- 
ble, otherwise our choice. All good, healthy chicks from U. 
S. Approved-Pullorum Controlled hatcheries. Order direct 
from this ad at the surprisingly low price of $9.95 per 
100. Also light breed cockerels for $4.95 per 100. Send 
no money—tell us how many and pay the postman $9.95 
for heavy breed —s or $4.95 for light breed 
cockerels pe ae plus C.O.D. —— Order today. 














hicks, Zeeland, Michig: 





Titinois. 
COLONIAL—WORLD’S 
LARGEST CHICK PRODUCER 


Announces Time Payment Plan! 
Do you want BETTER CHICKS for LESS 


ney? Do you want LAYERS? For 22 
Straight ears more people have chosen 
Colonial hicks for PROFIT than any other 


kind! World leadership in number of chicks 
produced shows prices and breeding are 
right! Your Favorite Breed at Its Best. 


PEDIGREE SIRED 


RECORDS UP TO 359 EGGS 
Hens that set world records and won U. S. 
Egg Laying Contests have contributed their 
sensational blood lines to Colonial’s breed- 
ing program. Colonial’s best grade chicks 
ive you a flock enriched with GENERA- 

IONS of up to 359 egg blood. 

98% LIVABILITY IN OFFICIAL TESTS 
Official Agencies of Nebraska, lowa, Ohio, 
Missouri obtained reports on Colonial Chicks 
covering a 2-year period, showed 98% liva- 
bility to 2 to 3 weeks of age under average 
farm conditions. 

FREE! Write For Catalog and Credit Plan 
Biggest savings yet on started, day-old pullets, chicks 
as hatched. Purebreeds or crosses. Ask for time pay- 
ment plan! $1.00 per 100 down, 4 full months to pay. 

PULLETS LOW AS $13.90 PER 100 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
BOX 1742 ° CULLMAN, ALABAMA 





67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, Breeding Stock. 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free, hand- 
some catalogue, colored pictures showing Lakenvelders, 
Polish, Hamburgs, Andalusians, Sussex, Giants, Corn- 
ish, Houdans, Langshans, Minocras, 5 beautiful vari- 
eties Wyandottes, Rocks, Aeereres Spanish, Butter- 
cups, Anconas, Orpingtons, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire Reds, Brahmas, Baby Bentems, 10 varieties Cross- 
breds including Austra-Whites, Giant-Rocks, Cornish- 
Rocks. Murray McMurray, Box B50, Webster City, Iowa. 





NEW. COLUMBIANS 


Sensational new Columbians 
bred for meat and eggs. 


Also high egg-bred White Leghorns, 
also New Hamps, Reds, Rocks. 
300-355 egg blood lines. 


Sexed pullets or as hatched. 
LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICES 
Big, new Color-Catalog sent FREE 
WRITE TODAY 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY 
DEPT. 206 WINDSOR, MO. 





a Gite for immediate delivery. New Hamp- 
shires, ite Rocks, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Red: 
White Wyandotter, Sin d5, leee tule $16.95: Cock: 


erels, $12.95. Big English White Leghorns, $12.95, 100; 
Eviiets, $21.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Silverlaced and Colum- 
an Wyandottes, White ag $13.95, 100. Heavy 
mixed, no sex guarantee, $9.95, 100. Write for complete 
price list and free catalog. Balen Hatchery, Bov 21 
Belem, Indiana. 4 


Priced for immediate order. Rocks, Reds, New Hamp- 
WA Wyandottes, Leghorns, $12.90 per 100, Heavy 
11.90. Assorted, $10.40. a. rite for prices on 

reeds ‘ostage paid or shi 

COD, All chicks from U. 8. Approved — Pullorum 
Indies. Hatcheries, Rivervale Chicks, Box 7, Corydon, 








10 feria! O ote. e Free Chicks With Each 100 Ordere.. 
wun Reds, Crosses, Leghorns, Barred and 
$2.98 Rock, “e ‘seeened our Selection Sex and Breed. 

per 110; $5.00 per 220. Plus postage. All Hatch- 
aco lus. From reliable hatcheries. Ord:r from this 
. Klines Chickery, Strausstown, Pennsylvania. 





BAGBY CHICKS BRED FROM 
OUR WINNERS OF 
EGG LAYING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


For 39 years Bagby Laying Strains have been Pedi- 
greed, Trapnested and Progeny Tested on our 2 Big 
Breeding Farms for High Egg Production, Large Egg 
Size, Long Laying Life. 

Our Big FREE 4-color Catalog tells WHY Bagby 
White Leghorns, White Rocks and New Hampshires 
have Won World’s Laying Championships and HOW 
conan of poultry raisers each year make 

ROFITS with chicks bred direct from our Champion 
i ers. 

OVER 1,000—300 TO 355 EGG MALES 
These males bred from our Top Record Champion 
Layers are now in our Master Bred aa and rep- 
resent one of the finest groups in the 

FROM 56 PULLETS 15 LAID 
300 TO 345 EGGS 

“For the past year we have trapnested the Master 
Bred White Leghorn pullets we received from you 
in 1950. 15 of the pullets laid from 300 to 345 eggs. 
41 more laid from 250-296 eggs. We consider these 
records wonderful and they compare most favorably 
with the records of any breeder in the U. S.’’ Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Blakely, Arkansas. 

3 MATINGS—LOW AS $12.90 PER 100 
We hatch 5 varieties of Pure Breds—White Leghorns, 
White, Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Production 
Reds. 4 Crossbreds—Austra-Whites, Hamp-Whites, 
Leghorns x Production Reds, ks. Free Catalog 
gives full prices, guarantees and tells how you can 
SAVE UP TO 3c Chick on Advance Orders. 


BAGBY POULTRY FARM 
BOX 508-A SEDALIA, MO. 


Dubois Chicks—Bred to lay, priced to sell, For quick 
Hampshires, Lo oy White Rocks, 


w es, $12.85, 100; 
Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, 95. Siiverlaced Colum- 
bian Wyandottes, White Giants, $13.95; Big English 
White Leghorns, $12.95; Pullets, $21.95; © 


3, ockerels, 
$3.95. Heavy Mixed, $10.95. Rush your order for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 


U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
CLEAN 
Rhode Island Reds 


New Hampshires 
White Leghorns 


BABY CHICKS AS HATCHED, OR SEXED 
(95% accuracy guaranteed on sexing) 


All of the Best Breeding. 








Prices Reasonable. 
FAMOUS QUALITY and LIVABILITY. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 





For quick shipment. AA grade New Hampshires, 
Barred, White, and Buff Rocks, Rhode Island Red: 
Orpingtons, $12.95; Pullets, $16. 95; Cockerels, $12. 
100; Big Englis White Leghorns, $12.95; Pullets, $21.95; 
Cockerels, $3.95, 100. Heavy Mixed, $10.95. Write for 
free catalog. We ship C.O.D. Carney Hatehery, Box 35, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 


FAST ge Fe eared aoe 
WHITE LEGHORNS—NEW HAMPS— 











IORCA-LEGHORNS 
Avoid disappointments. Grain Belt Select Chicks 
oe pride, satisfaction and profits. Big, rugged 
icks, 8S. Approved—Pallorum Controlled. Low 
may Cash discounts. Backed by full guarantees 
—read_ in egtalte. For best satisfying service— 
write TODA 
GRAIN BELT HATCHER 
BOX 3 WINDSOR, Y asnou RI 
Imoroved Black Minorea and Dark Stain Rhode Island 
Chicks. Prompt Delivery. James McDonald, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia. 








Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


BABY CHICKS 
BREEDING FARM 
QUALITY CHICKS 


PRICED LOW AS 1/3 LESS 


You start with breeding from one of America’s 
finest pedigree breeding farms with these AAAA 
chicks in your laying house. Product of over 25 sears 
trapnesting and a million dollars investment. 


260-340 Egg Breeding 


New purebreed SNOW-WHITE-EGG strain crosses; 
contest-proved Leghorns, Rocks, Hampshires and 
erossbreeds. Also Chicken-of-Tomorrow Contest win- 
ning broiler strains. DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY 
ORDERS. 


Write Box 2742 at Nearest Address for 
FREE CATALOG 


GREAT PLAINES HATCHERIES 


EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Greensburg chicks for immediate shipment. U.S. Ap- 
proved—Pullorum Passed. Order direct from this adver: 
tisement. AA de, ny -sexed. Barred, White Rocks, 

Rhode Island Reds, Ne' White Wy 
$12.95 per 100; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $12.9 Pig 
English’ White Leghorns, $12.95 per 100; Pullets, $31. 95" 
Cockerels, $3.95. Write today tor complete price list and 
p= catalog. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, Greensburg, 

indiana. 


Continental Quality Chicks 


White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, Indian Rivers, White Wyandottes, Buff Or- 
ginsene. Silver Laced Wyandottes, New Hampshires, 
Minoreas, Light Brahmas, woreey White 

Giants, Jersey Black Giants, —_ Whit 
Broilers, Heavy Mixed. U. Agose 

ne. Write for Low Prepaid vices. 100% Live 


Deli 
CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 

BOX G MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Berigolds latest and finest development of Berry’s 
Controlled Breeding Plan. Golden-White chicken with 
yellow skin and legs. Quickest 9 week, 3 pound broiler. 
High records at National Egg Laying Contests. Write 
today for free gift certificate for trial demonstration 
shipment. George Berry, Box 422, Quincy, Illinois. 
































BABY CHICKS 
U. S. - ALABAMA PULLORUM CLEAN 
White Rocks Barred Rocks 
New Hampshire Reds 
White Leghorns 
55 Cre iii 23. 
ee 
100 Chicks.. 
800 Chicks.. 


New Hampshire Broiler ‘Chicks—Direct 
Christy, $16.00 Per Hundred 
PREPAID LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


TENNESSEE VALLEY 
HATCHERY 


117 E. ALABAMA STREET 
FLORENCE ALABAMA 
For quick delivery of U. 8S. Approved, Pullorum 

Passed Chicks. New Bopomsoe. White Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, White Wyandot Rock-Red Crosses, 
$12.95; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $12.95, 100. White 
Leghorns, English type, $12.95; Pullets, $21.95; Cock- 
erels, $3.95, 100. Heavy mixed, no sex guarantee, $9.95, 
100. Write for free catalog and complete price list, 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 


DENSMORE CHICKS FOR 
BROILERS 
Fast Growing — Early Feathering 
New Hampshires 
White Plymouth Rocks 


From strains especially developed for size 
and fleshing quality. / 


PULLETS MAKE FINE LAYERS 


Write for Prices and 
Delivery Dates. 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
Box 267-K 











ROANOKE 2 VIRGINIA 


BABY CHICKS 
“Big Barron Leghorns,’’ Austra-Whites, Leg-H 
Pedigree Sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed:, $10. 90; Pullers, 
$13.90; Hybrid Cockerels, $6.90; ghorn Cockere 
a 98 prepaid. Four Weeks ,Pullets, ($32. 95. _Straight- 
$24.40. ‘‘New $10.90; 
Puliets, $13.90; Cockerels, #10, 40. . Four weeks Pullets, 
27.95.’ Nonsexed, $24.95. 100% alive arrival guaran- 
teed. Heiman Hatchery, Oy PF, Montrose, Missouri. 


STARTLING FACTS! 


WE BELIEVE THESE TO BE THE BEST 
OF ALL LAYERS 
IT OVER! 
Poultrymen who want extra value and profit 
depend on Trail’s End chicks. $1.80 more 
profit per year from each hen that lays just 
6 more eggs per month. That’s the kind of 
results that poultrymen want and you can 
count on Trail’s End chicks for production 
results. Breeding sires from dams with é 9 
records of 300 egos and higher in 51 wee 
to sire out 1952 Imperial White Leghern 
chicks. High egg bred White Leghorns, New 
Super New Hampshire Reds, Barred Rocks, 
sexed or as hatched chicks. All breeders * 
blood tested for pullorum (BWD). See what 
extra profits you can make. Please write for 
free literature, true facts, and very low 
prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 











GORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 

Davis Baby Cicks for immediate delivery. Barred, 
White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, am shires, 
White Wyandottes, as hatched, $12.9 00; Pullets, 


a t 
$16.95, 100; Cockerels, $12.95, et ‘Big English White 
Leghorns, Pullets, $21.9 “ockerels, $3.95. 
Heavy Mixed, $10. 95. White Sheses, Cornish Hampshire 
and Wyandotte Hampshire Crosses for Broilers, $13.95. 
Davis Poultry Farm, Box 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


STEP UP YOUR PROFIT 


Use Chicks From Stock Specially Selected To 
LIVE and LAY in the SOUTHEAST 


Write for circular giving egg records and 
profit records customefs make with Durr’s 
White Leghorns, Production R. |. Reds and 
Production New Hampshires. It’s FREE. All 
breeders adapted to Southeastern conditions. 
Cockerels 3c up. Also broiler New Hamp- 
oan Cornish Cross. Pullorum tolerance 
is 


DURR-SCHAFFNER HATCHERY 


209 PETERS ST., S.W., BOX P, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Seymour for Top Quality. New Hampshires, White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, $12.95; Pullets, 6.95; Cockerels, $12.95 per 

, 21.95; Cockerels, 
$3.95. Heavy Mixed, $10.95, 100. Write for complete list 
of all prices and aaa” ‘Immediate shipment C.O0.D. 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


RAISE RIVERSIDE CHICKS 
FOR GOOD RESULTS 


Get kind you want for profitable broilers . . . or 
lock of real layers. We hatch all year. 
FOR HIGH EGG PRODUCTION, get Riverside 
laying strain chicks. Ghostley White Leghorns, 
Park’s Barred Rocks, Parmenter Reds, Arbor Acres 
White Rocks. 12 breeds. 
FOR QUALITY BROILERS, raise popular Nichols 
strain New Hampshires. Fast growth; high feed 
efficiency. 12,000 breeders direct from Nichols 
Poultry “ 
. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED. 
Place your A952 chick order now. Get your choice of 
delivery dates. Free catalog. Write today. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES 
BOX 1391F KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














Sunshine Baby Chicks for immediate delivery. U. 8. 
Approved-Pullorum Passed. Rich in leading pedigree 
bloodlines. Hatching best varieties for eggs and broilers, 
Three, large plants to serve you. Orders 10,000 or more 
air delivery in our own cargo planes. Free illustrated 
catalog and low prices. Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 25, 
New Albany, Indiana, or Corydon, Indiana. 


SUNSHINE CHICKS 
Pure Bred — Blood Tested — 
U. S. Approved 
Pullorum “Tested To Zero” 


WHITE ROCKS, NEW HAMPS, 
WHITE LEGHORNS, AUSTRA-WHITES 
All Bred For High Egg Production 
Wyandotte and Nichols New Hamps 
Delaware and Nichols New Hamps 
For Special Broiler Crosses 
SEXED OR STRAIGHT RUN WRITE TODAY 


Sunshine Stores, Inc. (Hatchery) 
TAYLORVILLE ILLINOIS 


Buy U. 8. Certified-Pullorum Clean. New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s—an ROP 
breeding farm and hatchery. Also U. 8. Approved Barred 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Dark 
Cornish, and Crossbreeds. Hatched right—priced right. 
Liberal guarantee. Write for description and prices. 
Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana. 


VIM, VIGOR, VITALITY CHICKS 
Have That Fast-Growing Reputation. 

U. 8. APPROVED — PULLORUM PASSED. 
Market type New Hampshires, White Rocks, Indian 
River X; Production Reds, Giants, Leghorns, Colum- 
bian, 8. L.. Wyandottes, Buffs, etx Rocks, any 
breed—25, $3.25; 50, $5.95; 100, $10. 

Prepaid, 100% Delivery. Can ship é “0D. Heavy 
Mixed, 2c less each; Surplus, 4c less. Also 
have Started Chicks and Pullets. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
FLORENCE ALABAMA 














ANCONAS 


My Big Type Ancona Chicks bred from world’s cham- 
pion bloodlines. Winners Ancona laying championship 
Missouri, Oklahoma contests. Advance order discounts. 
zee cme. Missouri Valley Farm, Box 677, Marshall, 
Missouri. 





Best Quality AAA and AAAA Chicks. Fas* broilers. 
Profitable layers. 100° Pullorum tested. New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, Pro- 
duction Reds, Austra-Whites, Leghorns, $9.95 per 100. 
Heavy Cockerels $7.90. Pullets $14.95. Hybrid Cockerels 
$3.95. Leftovers $2.95. Free catalog. 100% alive. Pleas- 
ant View Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri 


Assorted Heaves, $6.90, 100. Positively No Leghorns! 
No Cripples! No ‘Culls! ‘Pullets, cockerels, or unsexed 
our choice. Special Selected Breeds. Reds, Barred or 
White Rocks, $7.90, 100. Please mention Ist,-2nd, or 3rd 
choice. Send check or money order. No C.0.D. In Busi- 
ness Over 25 Years. Atlas Chick Co., Dept. P, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 











Sheppard’s ‘‘Famous’’ 
est shows twenty years. 
Reduced prices. 
Ohio. 


Anconas. First at world’s great- 
Champion layers, large eggs. 
Catalog free. Cecil Sheppard, Berea, 





AUSTRALORPS 


Clover Valley Black Australorps—U. 8S. Approved, 
Pullorum Passed from one of America’s oldest estah- 
lished hatcheries. Big, sturdy chicks from selected flocks 
of this popular breed. Write for our reasonable prices. 
Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 





(Classified ads continued on next page) 








a we aes 


* The Progressive Farmer, February 1952 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 





LEGHORNS 


Helm’s Imported Danish Brown Leghorns. Holder three 
world records. Bigger bodied. Larger, whiter eggs. Lead- 
= breeds. Pullorum Clean. Certified Leghorns. Helm’s 

Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky. 





AUSTRA-WHITES 


Ajax Super | ge Austra-Whites. Austra-White cus- 
tomers report 3 pound broilers at 10 weeks. Layers 4% 
months, Extra rugged vitality. High livability. Quick 
maturing. U. 8S. Approved. Profit sharing prices. Cata- 
log free. Ajax Farms, Box 421, Quincy, Illinois. 


BROILER CHICKS 


Mpeciad Offer—Big, Bloodtested Broiler Chicks, 110, 
$2.50; 440, $9.00. Quick, C.0.D. eipment, lAse delivery 
an 





guaranteed. Crestwood Farms, Sher 
CAPONS 


STARTED CAPONS 


MAKE BIG PROFITS IN SHORT TIME 
Premium sized 10-12 capons bring up to $1.00 
pound. Much more than turkeys. Big demand makes 
capon raising a big profit year around business. 
Raisers make $2-$4 bird. Our 6 week old capons 
past danger stage. Require little space. Extremely 
docile. Lots 25 or more as low as 75c each. FREE 
Catalog. Write today. 


MOSS FARMS 
WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


CORNISH 

Years of specializing on Dark and White Cornish. 
Real livability. Extra large, blocky birds. Ideal for 
goonters and capons. Catalog free. Standard Hatcheries, 
Box 1215-B, Decatur, Illinois 

Dark Cornish, White Cornish, Cornish X Rock Hybrids. 
Finest breeds for market or table. Write for chick cata- 
log. Send 5c postage. Foy Farms, Box 220, Clinton, Iowa. 


GAMES 


Purebred Games, Travelers, Stags, $6.00; trio, $12.00. 
C. L. Porter, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


GIANTS 


Clover Valley White or Black Giants from one of 
America’s oldest established hatcheries make fine roast- 
ers or capons—good winter layers, too. Big, husky, 
livable chicks from U. 8. Approved-Pullorum Passed 
[aes + we Write for low prices. Clover Valley Hatcheries, 
E 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 

ants — Largest American Breed. Huge size. Ex- 
olan laying qualities. Ideal for the midwest farm. 
Chick catalog describes black, white varieties. Send 5c 
for postage. Foy Farms, Box 220, Clinton, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 
BOOTH WHITE LEGHORNS 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONS FOR 


2 YEAR EGG PRODUCTION 
When you order Booth White Leghorn chicks you 
start with a strain that has earned a National Repu- 
tation for World’s Champion Laying and Top Profit 
Making Qualities. 

13 Booth Wh. Leghorns set the ALL TIME World’s 
Record for 2 year egg production at the Pennsylvania 
Hen Contest laying an average of 508 eggs per hen 
with 100% Livability. 

Scientifically the blood, of the great World’s Cham- 
pions we have bred in past years, has been so distrib- 
uted that a great majority of our 1952 chicks will 
have the blood of one or more of these great layers. 

BIG NEW BEAUTIFUL FREE CATALOG 
In Natural Colors it shows our Champion Layers, 
Our Big, Modern Breeding Farms. Gives full prices 
on Day Old Chicks or Started Pullets. 3 MATINGS 
—as low as $7.90 per 100, Write today. 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON ‘ADVANCE ORDERS. 


BOOTH FARMS 
CLINTON, MISSOURI 


‘‘Ever-Hardy’’ Leghorns will Fhe you_ high profit 
making egg production. Superb Interior Egg Quality. 
*‘Ever-Hardy’’ Strain was developed here on our own 
U. 8. R.O.P. Breeding Farm for low cost, high quality 
coodeeiban Write today for Free Bulletin and price list. 
Eberhardt Poulty Farm, Box 8, West Liberty, Indiana. 


DENSMORE 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
Bred For 
BIG EGGS SINCE 1902 


Va., U. S. Certified-Pullorum Clean 


Consistently steady breeding (under R.O.P. 
for 24 years) has developed big, sturdy, 
long-lived birds that will mature early to 
lay lots of big, premium quality eggs. Here 
is your opportunity to cash in on bright 
prospects for early egg profits. 


Write for Folder and Prices 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
Box 267-K Roanoke 2, Va. 


One of the country’s largest producers of big type, 
heavy producing Danish Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
Chicks. Special price, free catalog. Smith Chickeries, 
Box 262-29, Mexico, Missouri. 


CHAMPION LEGHORNS 


For High Production. 29 years of breeding, one of 
the oldest breeding farms. Pullorum passed. Place 
your order now for next year’s layers. 16-page catalog 
telling all about them free. Cockerels, $2.95 per 
100; Mixed breeds, $9.95 per 100. C.O.D. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 
CHAMPION NORTH CAROLINA 


Hanson—World great production strain Leghorns. 
Customers’ official report 273 egg average from our 
pullets. Get better bred pullets. Theo. Jeschke, 2712 
Walnut, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Beamsdale White Leghorns 
U. S. R.O.P.—Certified—Pullorum Clean 


More eggs on less feed means more profit to you. 
We had a mortality of less than 7% all hens en- 
tered in R.O.P. for 1950-51. They averaged more 
eggs and qualified 74% to lead all breeders in North 
Carolina, All eggs set are from our own breeders. 
We also hatch Sex-linked Chicks yo! a egg pro- 
duction as well as excellent meat q 
WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION 


BEAMSDALE HATCHERY 
ROUTE 2 LAWNDALE, N. C. 
Among world’s largest producers big type Danish 

Brown Leghorn chicks. Egg contest winners, Advance 
order discounts. Free catalog. Missouri Valley Farm, 
Box 687, Marshall, Missouri. 
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Ideal White a.” 8. Certified—Pullorum Clean 
270 to 335 R.0.P. sired chicks from trapnested 
Breeders. Free 12 page catalog. Ideal Hatchery & 
try Farm, Cameron, Texas. 


MINORCAS 


Clover Valley White or Black Minorca Chicks U. 8. 
Approved-Pullorum Passed from one of America’s oldest 
established hatcheries. Minorcas are larger than Leg- 
horns, lay lots of big white eggs. All breeders inoc- 
ulated against Newcastle disease. Write for our low 
prices. Clover Valley Hatcheries, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Ind. 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Bagby’s Improved, Nichols Strain —. Hompshives 
won 1949 World’s New Hampshire Layin 


& Poul- 








MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY GOATS 
Profit and Health from Dairy Goats. Monthly magazine 
tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. Dairy Goat 
sour. Columbia, C20, Missouri. 


h Milk Goats—Registered and Grades, $35.00 up. 
Bucks’ $25.00. Keith Randle, Granbury, Texas. 


DOGS 

Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacci- 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training in- 
structions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Farms, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch and stock. 
Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

Registered English Shepherds. 
Pups guaranteed. Stud service. 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 














Farm working dogs. 
John Blankenship, 





ship. Thousands daughters and sons thee. Lo produc- 
ing chicks low as $12.90 hundred. Customers report our 
broad breasted strain make 3% pound broilers in 10 
weeks. Free 4-color Catalog. Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 
974, Sedalia, Missouri. 


New Hampshires-—Chicks are now being hatched. They 
live better, grow faster, lay more and bigger eggs than 
most tsrains. For Broilers, Meat and Eggs order our 
Pullorum Clean Chicks, Champion Poultry Farm, Cham- 
pion,. North Carolina. 


PRODUCTION WHITES 


Now you can have our Sensational Top Profit Pro- 
duction Whites on your farm. Finally we have a 
sufficient quantity of chicks to fill our orders. Booth 
Production Whites are a cross of the 2 breeds that 
oe won nearly all National Laying Contests past 
years. 
This great laying inheritance plus Hybrid Vigor 
assures Booth Production Whites of High Livability, 
Faster Growth. Pullets mature quicker and you get 
large premium eggs weeks earlier. New 1952 Catalog 
in Natural Colors gives full description and low 








—_ Write today. Big Discounts on advance 
orders. 

BOOTH FARMS 
BOX 932 CLINTON, MISSOURI 





ROCKS 


Bagby Broad Breasted White Rocks. Sensational for 
egg production or quick broiler profits. Egg contest 
winners. Customers report 3% pound fryers in 10 weeks. 
Free illustrated catalog. Missouri Valley Farms, Box 
657, Marshall, Missouri. 


WYANDOTTES 


Silver Laced Columbian and White Wyandottes. Our 
specialty for 30 years. Chicks from select matings. Write 
for illustrated catalog describing each variety. Send 5c 
for postage. Foy Farms, Box 220, Clinton, Iowa. 


TURKEYS 

Turkey Raisers! Increase turkey profits. Read Ameri- 
ca’s only all-turkey magazine. Packed with timely ad- 
vice, money-making helps. Bargain offer—9 months, 
$1.00! (One year, $2.00.) Subscribe Today! Turkey 
World, Dept. 76, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

Raise Turkeys the New Way. Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 in your own 
backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 5, 
Columbus, Kansas. 4 

Turkey Poults—Broad Breasted Bronze and White 
Holland, Pullorum Tested. 70c. Roebuck Turkey Farm, 
Roebuck, South Carolina. 

Bronze Turkey Eggs, 35c; 200, $65.00. Joseph Yotz, 
Shawnee, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL © 


Raise Pheasants on the $100 week plan. Little capital 
and space can make you independent. Free details. 
wot Central Game Management System, Columbus 10, 

ansas. 























Collie Shepheds, Rat Terriers, Cockers, Bulls, etc. 
Monkeys, Parrots, Parakeets. Ship anywhere. National, 
3101 Olive, St. Louis 

Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Dept. G. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa. 

Collies. Cockers, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox Terriers, 
Kat Terriers, Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 

Rat Terrier Puppies—Best for we best for pets. 
Mayflower Kennels, Fredonia, Kansa: 



















ANGUS 
OVER 100 REGISTERED ANGUS BULLS ° 
SELLING FEBRUARY 28, CONGERVILLE, ILL, 
Greatest Bull Sale Ever Held 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS ANGUS BREEDERS ASSN, 
THURSDAY, -FEBRUARY 28, NOON. 
Thick, beefy, , lowset type HE 
HEADER PROSPECTS. ready for heavy pe 
ice. Successful TRIED SIRES. Bulls for Pure- 
bred herd improvement, farm, commercial 
breeders, for siring market topping steers, 
A_TRULY GREAT OPPORTUNITY to buy 
“ONE OR A CARLOAD,” selected from our 
160 member-herds. Catalogue write: 
SIMON LANTZ, Manager 


Congerville Ilinois 





BRAHMANS 


Norris Annual Registered Brahman Auction Sale— 
Selling forty Purebred Brahmans: 25 service-age bulls, 
15 5 females. An | opportunity to buy gentle Brahmans with 
at auction sale prices. Norris 
Beef- Building Brahmans are your key to more and better 
beef through crossbreeding. Sale at the ranch, March 7, 

-m. For additional information about the sale or 
about Norris Brahmans in general, write, wire or phone 
today. Norris Cattle Company, Box 1051, Ocala, Florida, 

Registered Brahman Bulls and Heifers. Manso, Maroto, 
breeding. 6 to 20 months old. Herd 











Golden Collie Puppies _— Registrable $25. George 
Whitesel, Mt. Crawford, Virgin estabitshed qappe 
Rat Terrier Puppies. Crusaders Franklin, Texas. 


Bred es ratters. 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


HORSES 


Train Horses by Circus Methods. Write for free book- 
let. American Horse Training Institute, Dept. 53, 
Scammon, Kansas. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


American Commercial Rabbit Magazine explains grow- 
ing rabbit industry. Practical, honest information. Hap- 
penings. Pictures. Year $1.00, Sample, Dime. P. O. 
B-5142, Miami, Florida. 

Steady Earnings with Angora Rabbits. Free illustrated 
booklets tells how, lists markets, successful raisers. 
Wilson’s, 170 E. Butler, West St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Make Money—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora or 
New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
free. White's Rabbitry, Newark 29, Ohio 

Make Big Money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits, Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 

ville 10, Pennsylvania. 

Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy Goats, Instruc- 
tive catalogue Dime. Harehills, Honeysuckle Lane, 
Hartsville, Tennessee. 

Raise Giant Chinchilla Rabbits for meat and extra 
cash. Waters Rabbit Farm, W 1, Glennville, Georgia. 

Extra Money—Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free de- 
tails. Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, Kentucky. 

Standard Rabbit Journal, B-241-P, Milton, Pa. Year 
1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 

Big Profits—Raise Guinea Pigs easily. Frée booklet. 
Tales. 426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 

ew Cal- Cress Hybrid Rabbits. Smoleny Acres, PF-2, 
Valrico, Floric 






































MINK 


500 Bred Female Mink—Informative Booklet, Pen 
Plans 20c. Production Guaranteed. Reasonable. Lake 
Ontario Mink Ranch, Gravel Road, Webster, N. Y. 


SHEEP 


Suffolk Sheep booklet, list of breeders free. Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box H, Middleville, 
ee 

Buy e U. S. Savings Bonds. Everytime we buy a 
bond we 473 a little to keep down inflation, that monster 
which destroys the buying power of our savings. 














Peacocks—Colorful India witte, Large flock. Prompt 
shipping. Young pairs, $40. ated mature breeding 
pairs, $50.00 and $60.00. MeCrac Box 576, Eustis, Fla. 

Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


DUCKS—GEESE 

Goslings—Standard breeds. Low-cost Cotton and Mar- 
ket Goose Crosses. Write today for freet catalog and 
prices. Heart of  asmees Poultry Farm, Route 4K, 
Columbia, Missouri 

White Pekin Ducklings—Extra large, fast growing, 
profitable. Write for free information, low prices. Our 
40th year. Wayside Duck Farm, Dallas, Pennsylvania. 

Goose Eggs and Goslings from fine breeding stock. 
Many breeds. Interesting circular free. Mother Goose 
Ranch, Box 3131, Austin, Texas. 

Goslings—Toulouse or White, reasonably priced, sexed 
if desired, oh delivery guaranteed. Hi-Lo Farms, 
Brunswick, Ohi 

Choic e “Toulouse Breeding Geese. Old oe mS 00 each; 
trios, $25.00. Young, $7.00; trios, $20.00. J. 

Carlock, “THlinois. 

Goslings, White Geese, Toulouse, Buff and African. 
Leonard H. Gerow, Route 1, Temperance, Michigan. 

White Chinese Goslings and Eggs—Best prices. D. W. 
Johnson, Kerr, North Carolina. 


GUINEAS 
Money in Raising Guineas—Tasty meat, easily raised, 
white or pearl. Guinea breeders fiifteen dollars a trio 
F.0.B. Quacker Ridge Farm, Villa Rica, Georgia. 


LIVESTOCK 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
POULTRYMEN - CATTLEMEN - DAIRYMEN 
We can deliver to you carlots or truck lots of 

JAZZ CATTLE PELLETS, CALF MEAL, 
FITTING RATION, DAIRY FEED 
AND POULTRY FEEDS 
CALL OR WRITE 
FARM SERVICE DIVISION 


COSBY-HODGES MILLING CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
JAZZ Feeds are ‘“Tops in Scientific Feeding’ 


Cattle, Sheep, Hogs Permanently Identified! Rustproof 
Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals stamped with name and number. 
Self-piercing, humane, inexpensive. Over 50,000 users! 
Free Samples. Catalog, write Dept. PF-2, Security Seal, 
144 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Abortion Mastitis, other diseases. Full details—Free 
literature. Money-saving prices on Vaccines, Bacterins, 
Pharmaceuticals. Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. IE, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass tag 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4. Huntington, Indiana. 


HAY 


uality and weight. 
Jpper Sandusky, Ohi 












































Hay—All grades, 


Guaranteed. 
Art Callari Hay Co., 0. 





CATTLE 
“SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN” 


Why go to Wisconsin for your Dairy Cattle? We 
bring them down for you. Large selection Quality 
Holstein Cows and Heifers on hand at all times; 
Fresh, Springing, Bred or Open. B and Bangs 
Tested. All Calves and other Dairy Breeds handled 
on order only. 


JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & CO. 


— Pennington Bend Road 
NASHVILLE 1 TENNESSEE 
Phone: Donelson 263 or 502M 


Choice Wisconsin Guernsey and Holstein Dairy Heif- 
ers. 300 pounds and up. Any amount. Also Springing 
Heifers. Handling from 400 to 600 head weekly. Trans- 
portation always available. Orders filled the year around. 
Write or phone Link Brothers, Inc., Minong, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Choice quality selected Grade Cows and Heifers in 
any stage of pregnancy desired. Large selections 
available the year around. Negative to recent TB 
and State Laboratory Bangs Tests. Many of Calf- 
hood Vaccination status. Procure our prices with- 
out obligation before buying elsewhere. We will not 
be undersold. Private daily sales, 


L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phones: Kiry 5041-5042 Established 1849 
Ohio’s Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors. 


Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows and heifers. T.B. 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand 
Hotel’ for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. (Hotel Ac- 
commodations.) Established 1918. 


Wisconsin Holstein and Guernsey Springers and Bred 
Heifers from selected herds. TB-Bang’s tested. Our 40 
years experience guarantees order shipments. Klein’s 
Dairyland Acres, Tel. 3700, Monomonee Falls, Wis. 

Wisconsin Holstein, Guernsey and Brown Swiss heifer 
calves. Excellent quality. Write for free pictures and 
prices. Dairyland Cattle Company, 1203 West Canal 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Large selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers; also Younger Heifers and Springer Cows. 
Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

100 Heigers—Beef and Dairy type, pasture bred. 
Ralph Dangar, Woodstock, Georgia. 


ANGUS 


10 Registered Aberdeen Angus Bulls, age from four 
to twelve months. Priced at $300.00 to $500.00 each. 
Most of these bulls sired by son of Black Peer A V 7th. 
Colesville Farm, Rt. 1, Roxbury, Virginia 

Several Young Bardoligr Bulls—Make a profitable 
investment in one of these nice bulls. Rufus Terry, 
Marion, Kentucky. 


Answer the ads that appeal to you. . Most advertise- 
ments can tell only a part of the story of the adver- 
tised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan 
to keep a supply of government postcards on hand for this 
purpgse. Even if the advertiser asks you to clip a 
Sr the coupon can be pasted on the postcard and 
ma 



































38. Stegall Stock Farm, U. S. Highway 79, 





BROWN SWISS 
Registered Swiss Bulls—One to 18 months. Dams with 
records 632 pounds fat. Farmer’s prices. Alfalfa Knoll 
Farms, Carlock, Illinois 





HOLSTEINS 

Registered and Non-Registered Wisconsin Holstein 
Calves—for higher production herds. Exceptional offer- 
ing of choice Wisconsin Holstein Calves. Avail- 
able in large quantities. Also some Guernsey and Brown 
Swiss. V against fever. Health sheet 
furnished. Well started — no required. Visitors 
welcome. Write or Telephone. J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Choice Quality Selected Registered or Non-registered 
aise: OE eed tans saek Wes or ae 
1281 collect. Gordon A. Riley, Ashland, Ohio. 

SHORTHORNS 
AUCTION SALES OF 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 
and POLLED SHORTHORNS 
FEBRUARY 21 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Southeastern Regional Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Ass’n. Show and Sale 
87 Bulls 80 Females 


MARCH 8 
OCALA, FLORIDA 
Florida Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Ass’n. Show and Sale 
85 Bulls 22 Females 


Weight-for-age, gaining ability, and beef 
cows that give sufficient milk to raise 
healthy calves are the reasons that Short- 
horns and Polled Shorthorns are the fastest 
growing beef breed in the South 


For catalogs write 


DON LONGLEY, Sale Manager 
16 So. Locust Street 











AURORA 


INCREASE .HERD PROFITS 
WITH A PLEASANT VALLEY 


Milking Shorthorn Herd Sire 


He will transmit both milk and beef qualities. 
Ideal for commercial cross breeding as well 
as use with purebred Milking Shorthorn herds. 
Express age bull calves now available. 


JACK VINSON 


PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 
NEWPORT TENNESSEE 


Shorthorn and Polled 
Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


L & L FARMS 
P. O. BOX 742 DOTHAN, ALABAMA 


ILLINOIS 











SWINE 


Berkshire Hogs Increase Net Profit. Leading meat- 
type breed, best foragers, prolific. Write for magazine, 
literature and list of nearby breeders. American Berk- 
shire Association, 601D West Monroe, Springfield, Il. 





Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs. Spring boars, bred 
gilts, fall pigs, either sex, registered, immuned, over 
200 in herd. Farmer’s prices. Write A. E. Blaum, 
Waverly, Ohio. 

Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. Satisfied 
customers from coast to coast. Magnolia Lane Farm, 
Cope, South Carolina. 

Registered Prolific Berkshires: — Boars, Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


buROCS 

Registered Blocky Type Cherry Red Duroc Pigs—Born 
fat, stay fat, and weigh over 500 pounds when 12 months. 
$25 each. Some unrelated. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Registered Duroc Pigs—8 weeks old, little bone. The 
best blood lines. Guaranteed to please. You pay express. 
E. W. Garner, Cottondale, Alabama. 

Bred Gilts, service boars, open gilts. Dark red, highest 
quality. By son 1950 Ind. Champion. Write wants. 
Lorton Farms, Union City, Indiana. 

Registered Durocs. Cherry Red Lodown, Bred Gilts. 
Choice Boars, eaning Pigs. Feb. shipment $30. 
R. L. Winters, Clarksville, Tenn 

Duroc Boars—All ages, weaning pigs, unrelated, im- 
muned, registered, champion bloodlines since 1912. White 
& Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Registered, Weaned Pigs. Popularly bred. Cherry red, 
medium type. W. A. Gardner, Auburn, Alabama. 

Registered Durocs—8 weeks old, excellent buy at $17.00 
each. 8. E. Pittman, Rt. 2, Opelika, Alabama. 
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At Auction—50 Registered Duroc Bred Gilts and 10 


Fri eb. 15, 1952. Also Fall Pigs at 
+ Pag le. Write for sale catalog and prices on fall 
igs. post's leading Duroc herd. Paul Agee, Lebanon, 





“egntered_ Duro Pigs $—The best money can buy. 
ua 


Bape aera to please or money 
bask beh - x $25.00 12 weeks old, $35.00. 
. E. W. Garner, dale, Alabama. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies’ Dresses $1.09. Shoes $1.49. Women’s, chil- 
dren’s Wool Sweaters 99c. Rubbers, boots, Men's work 
clothing, shoes, shirts, underwear, coats, mackinaws, 
housedresses, hose, slacks, pants, skirts, blouses. Blankets 
$1.49. Towels. ey ey R Send for free cata- 
log. Consumers Sales Co., 419 63rd Street, Dept. R.O., 
West New York, New Jerse: 


Handpainted Quilt Blocks’ — Genuine brush painted 
floral designs on 18 inch squares bleached muslin, fast 














— —Guperior Bred Se Pioneer Perfection, 
ae Duroc Congress Champion. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Dixon Durocs, Sparks, Georgia. 


ESSEX 
Registered Essex Pigs. Circulars. J. Sherman Autry, 
P79 North Carolina. 
Aur ———— 
GUINEA HOGS 


Hogs — Breeder, Shipper... Dr. J. A. Jones, 
Stanton, Tennessee. 
a— 











HAMPSHIRES 


Registered Hampshire Pigs, from championship blood 
lines. Registered in buyer’s name. Few grown hogs. John 
p. Meszaros, Citronelle, Alabama. 

Mie ed Hampshires — Pigs, Boars, Bred Gilts. 
oaaer Va rms, Norway, South Carolina. 

oa 


HEREFORD 
the Present eottenel Champion Boar, ‘‘Grand 
Bene, of se a ap my dz poien Eee, 
der, Oakdale ya ze s anc ‘ron 
in Leos gilts to the present national champion. Pigs 
$30.00 up. Crate and ship anywhere. Inspection invited. 
Ward Meade Farm, Rt. 3, Marietta, Ga. Phone 2280-M. 


0.1. Cc. 


Finest OIC Hogs—The modern hog that makes money 
fe, Cleanest, whitest, healthiest. Less feed. Pigs, 
+ Bred Gilts, $85.00; Young serviceable Boars, 
$a00, Pedigrees furnished. Shanks Hog Farm, Clyde, 
Texas. 











colors and design are carefully selected to suit 

you, 16 blocks make full size quilt, four designs to choose 

from. Tulip, Rose, Sunflower or mixed designs, only 65c 

* je rad Saiisfaction guaranteed. Edmonia Sills, Salem, 
entucky 





MACHINERY and PARTS 





1952 Edition. It’s New! It’s Different! Get world’s 
largest Auto Accessory and Parts Catalog and save 
money. 100 pages. Over 50,000 items, including Holly- 
wood Accessories, Hi-Speed Equipment, Rebuilt Engines, 
all parts and accessories for all cars and trucks. We have 
that Hard-To-Get part! Jam packed. with bargains. 
Completely illustrated. Send 25¢ (refundable). J. C. 
Whitney, 1019-Q Archer, Chicago, 16. 

170 Ampere Arc Welder, complete with all accessories 
and ready to go to work, 0. No toy—but a real 
welder. Guaranteed by factory and us or your money back. 
Post Welding Supp Seeeeeny 1300 Seventh Avenue, 
North, Birmingham 4, Alabam 

Concrete Blockmaker _ Daily capacity 100 blocks. 
Complete equipment $19.95. Write Jacksun Manufactur- 
ing, Dept. C, 1300 East 59th, Kansas City, Missouri. 


New and Used Tractor Parts—Write for big, free 1952 
catalog. Tremendous savings, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, a 

Acetylene Welding Outfits—New, $49.00; used, $29.00; 
Arewelders, $49.00. Eagle Welding, Dept. 65, 5085 
Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

Coil Wire, bale ties, baler twine for sale. John Deere 
wire, $8.50 two spools, Osborn Hay Milling Company, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 




















Pigs, $25. Sugar Cured Hams and 
ategistered Crock, ‘fan English Shepherds. Stodehiil 
Ranch oi Gnian, ‘Toe 
“Hegistered OIC Hogs. J. 8. Smith, Route 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 


POLAND-CHINAS 

Registered Medium Black Poland China Pigs—t’nre- 
lated pairs, champion blood lines. Charles C._ Brown, 
Hog Haven Farm, Rt. 4, Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

Modern type Black Poland Chinas—Service boars, bred 
sows, and fall pigs. either sex. Champion herd of Ken- 
tucky, Owen Dale Lea, Brooksville, Kentucky 

Registered Medium Type Poland Cbisne—Chameien 
bloodlines. Pigs, open gilts, bred gilts, service boars. 
Clear Brook Farm, Rt. 6, Cullman, Alabama. 

Medium Type—Largest herd in state. Champion blood 
lines. All ages. Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill, Tenn. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Win cut-out lean meat test at Hoosier Barrow Show. 
For literature, breed paper, free bonded buying 
service, write: 
NATIONAL RECORD 
28 E. 32nd St. Ind. 


























eel a SPC Pig Bloodlines: Gr ~ Bril- 
liant, Model Lad, Par: radise, outstanding Midwest’ cham- 


pions. $25.00. ‘Unrelated pairs. James A. Yancey, 
Austell, Georgi 








TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth—Purebred Tamworths have been bred for a 
lean meat carcass for more than 150 years. They make an 
excellent cross on any other breed, producing a smooth, 
fast growing medium type crossbred. Tamworths are tops 
as mothers and producers of choice lean meat and bacon. 
For free information write Tamworth Swiss Association, 
Box 189-P, Hagerstown, Indiana. 


Tamworth Pigs — Registered, permanently immune. 
Hunter Farm, Route 7, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


Registered Tamworths. L. 8, Corbett, Macclesfield, 
North Carolina. 











YORKSHIRES 


Fe ml Yorkshire Gilts bred to an outstanding 
Alabama’s largest breeder. Buy the best 
ie $125.00. "Also a few unbred gilts. G. W. Hughes, 
Madison, Alabama. 
Gladish Yorkshire Farms—Bred gilts, open gilts, 
and weaned pigs. Henry Gladish, Rt. 6, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Write for literature describing our Yorkshires. High- 
fand Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 











OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





Buy Direct From Mill. Blankets 100% reused wool. 
Colors; Maroon, Dark Green, and Navy Blue. Size 
60x80—$9.95; 72x84—$11.95. Send today for sample 
swatches. Guaranteed satisfaction or money promptly re- 
funded. Write today Michigan Wool Products Co., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan. 


3 Billion Greeting Cards are bought yearly. Cash in 
1 this Million Dollar Market. We show you how to earn 

00% profit with Fanmour Greetings, Imprint Stationery, 
Nephine Gifts. Write for complete selling outfit on ap- 
proval. Fanmour Corp., 200 Fifth Avenue, Dept. PF-1, 
New York City 10. 


Big Profits In Spare Time! I'll send Free Assortment 
Full-Size Samples Fine Foods, Household Necessities to 
ambitious Men-Women who need money. Friends, neigh- 
bors buy eagerly. Send no money. Just write Blair, Dept. 
27HB3, Lynchburg, Va. 


Absolutely Free Big Catalog. Needlecraft ideas galore, 
plus $$ making figurines, jewelry, leather goods. Lowest 
prices. Get Free Catalog. Leeward Mills, Dept. CB-6, 
173 W. Madison, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Exciting Cactus Offer—7 rare dwarf flowering cactus 
plants, including Sacred Mushroom, for $1.00. Cash or- 
ders postpaid. Resurrection Plant Free if prompt. Aunt 
Pat, Edinburg 10, Texas. 

tem! Full fashioned Nylon Mill Rejects, 6 pairs $1.00; 

mperfects, 3 pairs $1.00; Select Imperfects, 3 pairs 
Ho 00,-Satisfaction guaranteed. Premier Sales, Box 8177, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Glowing warmth for cold winter nights. Send raw 
wool to us for fine blankets and fringed motor robes. Big 
savings. Free literature. West Texas Woolen Mills, 2 
Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

Remnant Bundle Mixed Material, 18 yards, $2.97 

wa d. Free bundle of scrap with every order. Money 

2% ——. Miller Mail Order, Box 7651, Kansas 
ey, issou 

a a Free 


























new 24 page shoe booklet saves 
money. All sizes to 13 AAAAA to C. Write to 
Tall Gals Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, Dept. 6. 
P Our yard goods prices put back the saving in sewing 
~ yourself, sraality cottons, rayons. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. W. Wenck, Box 2293, W. Gastonia, N. C. 
aoe Combed Ganka and Gingham. Sanforized. 
utiful Deteras, Samples on reqiest. Only 69c per 
yard. The Cot Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 








Garden Tractor $127.00 ‘‘McLean.”’ ne -e - 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 





PHOTO FINISHING 





A beautiful professional 4 x 6 enlargement 
from your favorite negative with every 
roll of film processed by the 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN PHOTO 
FINISHING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 228 Chattanooga, Tenn. 











6 Exposure Roll $ .40 
8 Exposure Roll 40 
12 Exposure Roll -60 
16 Exposure Roll 75 





20 Exposure 35 M. M.... . 1.25 

36 Exposure 35 M. M......... . 1.78 

Reprints .05 
All prints jumbo size, deckle edged in attractive 


album. Your film leaves our plant same day it 
is received. We refund on exposure failures. 














Deckledge Reprints 3c. Reprints size as negative 
3c and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll developed 
and printed 1 er or 2 each for 35c. 3 5x7 enlarge- 
ments for 50c. for $1.00. Your favorite photo 

copied and 10 biliteld pictures 65c. Summers Studio, 
Unionville, Missouri. 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—40c 


Films developed and 8 prints near postcard, 
only 40c. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA, 





GEORGIA 


6 or 8 Picture Roll 35c, 12 or 16 Picture Roll 55c. 
Each roll printed and developed, Handy album pack. 
Send coin with roll. *s. Mailing containers 
sent free. DeLuxe Film Service, Box 1268-A, Shrev veport, 


Louisiana. 
NOW Get Double Size 


Prints in Individual Album! 
Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 50c, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, ete. We specialize in your satisfaction. 
SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. ‘““Deckl- 
edge’’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING 


OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS 
From 8 Exposure Roll 40c 
From 12 Exposure Roll 60c 
Reprints — Each 

Write tor free mailers and complete 
price list. 

BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 

PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 


Only 25¢ for 8 beautiful onenmee prints from your roll 
or negatives. (Trial 50c. Quick’ Service. 
Willard Studios, Box 353 SB, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FREE ROLL OF FILM 


(With Your First Order) 


8 Exposure Roll,’ 40c; 12 Exposure Roll, 60c, Re- 
prints 5c each. All JUMBO ALBUM PRINTS. Con- 
tact Sizes same price as Jumbo. Must Send this 
Ad for Free Roll. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 
Mail Order Photofinishers 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 


Enlargements Four 5x7, $1.00; eg 8x10, $1.00. 
B 5 Eastside, Dallas, Texa: 



































ae ania about te yeni , soo, = 
prints, patterns. ee gift, $1 c- 
Combs, Dept. 19, 4519 Butler, Pittsburgh 1, 


|, $200 Monthly Possible, Raising Earthworns a 


Detailed instruction booklet 25¢. Marvin 
\pi -K, Willow Springs, Missouri. 











16 Sots or 8 Jumbos from Roll, ie with this ad. L. 
Skrudland, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

VING? Notify The Fresresstve Farmer at your 
ae office. Be sure to give both your old and 

new addresses. Dallas, * Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 

mingham. 








Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition *- 


PHOTO FINISHING 
“HAVE YOUR FILMS FINISHED 
IN THE NEW, MODERN WAY” 


JUMBO PRINTS—MOUNTED IN 
LEATHERETTE ALBUM FOLDER 





8 Exposure Roll...................... 40c 
12 Exposure Roll 60c 
16 Exposure Roll....................-- 75¢ 
REPRINTS—Jumbo Size............ 5c ea. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
THIS AD SENT WITH FILM IS 
WORTH 15c ON ABOVE PRICES 
UNITED FILM SERVICE 
Box 1071 . 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
“Serving the South for more than 15 years” 
WRITE FOR FREE MAILERS - 





New—16 oversize contact prints or 8 jumbos in album, 
25¢ with this ad. Finest guaranteed. Album Studios, 
Weatherford, Oklahom 


Something New—S8 Oversize Prints. 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Over 
12 years leading in superior photo finishing, always 
dependable, satisfaction guaranteed. Send for ee 
mailers and price on enlargements, fine grain devel- 


oping, e' 
CROWN STUDIOS 
BOX 1223 DALLAS, TEXAS 


Free Enlarging Coupon with trial roll developed and 
— 35ce. Camera Co., Box 1153-D, Oklahoma City, 
ahoma. 


MAIL US YOUR FINISHING 
24 HOUR RETURNS 























8 Exposure Rolls. 40c 
12 Exposure Rolls 60c 
16 Exposure Rolls 75¢ 

Reprints 5c¢ 
DIXIE PHOTO SERVICE 


Box 11, N. Side Branch 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Stock Your Lakes and Ponds 
BASS—BREAM—CRAPPIE 


Healthy, hardy fingerling, from select brood 
stock. Bred to live, grow and FIGHT. LIVE 
DELIVERY GUARAN EED any express sta- 
tion in 

Write for Price and Information NOW! 


JIM REEVE 
BOX 238 CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


Artificial Human Eyes—Assortment mailed you from 
world’s largest, finest selection imported glass and all- 
plastic unbreakable eyes. Write for free booklet and color 
chart. Established 1906. Denver Optic Company, er 
University Bidg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


Outdoor Toilets, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, = 
odorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry powder 
with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 
digging, pumping costs. Postcard brings free details. 
Burson Laboratories, Dept. E-57, Chicago 22, Illinois. 

Make Extra Money—Sell Famous Flint River Red 
Fishworms. Start with less than $5.00. Double your 
investment. Write for free details. Flint River Worm 
Farms, Reynolds 3, Georgia. 

Moneymaking Opportunities. gD = choose os 
Read World’s Biggest Classified Med Free 
FA aac Mechanics Classified, 201 East Onterio, Chicage, 

nois 

Outdoor Toilets Cleaned, Deodorized! Cut digging, 
pumping, moving costs. Safe, economical. Details free. 
Wilmette Farm Supply, Dept. 125, Wilmette, Illinois. 

















AGENTS—SALESMEN 


3 Billion Greeting Cards Used Each Year! You can . 
cash in on this Million ne Market. No experience 
needed. We show you make 100% profit with 
Fanmour Greetings, Imprint a Ty Napkins, Gifts. 
Write for complete selling outtit on approval. ye 
Corp., 200 Fifth Avenue, Dept. PF-1, New York 


Big money career selling exclusive a san- 
lorized, fast color uniforms $3.98 up. Nylons, cottons. 
Sell beauticians, nurses, acirennaes etc. Full, part time 
—constant demand. _o ence unnecessary. Free outfit. 
Leland Uniforms. 208 t 23rd, Dept. C-6, New York. 

Make Good Money Selling our Fine Arts Greeting 
Cards tee All Occasions, Stationery and Gift Wrappings- 
Over 30 Money-Making Boxed Ansestenente: Up to 100° 
rofit, Samples on approval. C. & Greetings, 415 

rent St., PF, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

Absolutely Free! Big package actual sample gy 
and style presentation of dresses, lingerie, hosiery, e 
Take orders. Commissions big. yA no money. Melville 
Co., Dept. 6713, Cincinnati 25, 


Wanted: Salesmen- aor = ail Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful Book 
in natural color. Write for details. Howard W. Ford 
Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

Need Extra Cash?—Get it selling Blair’s unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a pros- 
pect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, ept. 
27HB1, Lynchburg, Va. 

Agents Make Big Money—see Guarantee Monument 
ad, page 98. 


























AUCTIONEERING 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free onteiee and by to Receive Home 
Study Course, Addres ert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, = gg 

Learn Auctioneering. Write National Auction Insti- 
tute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Bees ry Better on Pollination, make you money. 
Send $1. r book, ‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’’ and 
six Rew! ‘sabserigclon "hes literature. American Bee 
Journal, Box 83, Hamilton, ‘Illinois. 


We furnish everything for fruit and legume pollina- 
tion. Southeastern Apiaries, Loachapoka, Alabama. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


Honey—Delicious Florida Orange Blossom—2%% pow 
$1.00, 10 pounds $3.75. Postage Paid. Nelson L. Rheels 
er, St. Cloud, Florida. 


HELP WANTED 


Man or Woman With Spare Time to try our food 
and household products, without cost, at home and supply 
neighbors. Make good money. B box of — — prod- 
ucts free. Blair, Dept. 27HB4, Lynchburg, V 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
SUCCESS OPPORTUNITY 
Sell famous Spring-Step Shoes 
Earn up to $25 daily plus cash and shoe bonus 
Write PF-2, 
ORTHO-VENT SHOE CO., SALEM, VA. 


Make money showing neighbors how to beautify yards 
with glorious flowering shrubs and trees. Quick-bearing 
Dwarf fruit trees; World-Famous Stark Patented Va- 
tieties produce abundant harvests champion-quality 
apples, pears, peaches, other fruits. Even small plots 
produce fruit for family-use and to sell. Beautiful Sales 
Kit Free. Stark Bros., Dept. 30222, Louisiana, Missouri. 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds inbusiness 5 to 20 years or more! 
Products-equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start. Write today for full —_— Rawleigh's, Dept. 
B-145-PGF, Memphis, Tenn 

Win Suits and Earn Money! Both easy with amazing 
plan. Show finest made-to-measure tailoring to friends, 
neighbors. No experience or investment. Free outfit. 
Write Pioneer Tailoring, Dept. C-1215, Congress and 
T , Chicago 7, Illinois. 


Man to earn $90 week up. Long needed invention. 
Advertised Saturday Evening Post, Colliers. Prospects 
everywhere. Full or part time. Exclusive. No investment. 
Free Samples. Write Red Comet, Inc., Dept. 17-B, 
Littleton, Colorado. 


Farm paper subscription men can show tremendously 
increased earnings with our most attractive magazine 
offerings. Write immediately. Eastern Business Journals, 
Inc., 280 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


I need 500 men to wear sample suits and earn up to 
$15.00 in a day showing friends and taking orders. Write 
for details. Progress Tailoring Co., 500 S. Throop St., 
Dept. C-315, Chicago 7, Illinois. 









































Raise Mink—Free booklet, pen pians, inside “‘secrets,”” 
feed, care. Mink are money makers. Investigate today. 
Lawrence Molgard, Brigham City 24, Utah. 


Subscription men, most attractive and profitable trade 
journal deals available. Write tmmediatly for full de- 
tails. Trade Service Co., 139 No. Clark St., Chicago, TIL 





Boots—High Grade, Fancy, Home-Made, Western 
Style, made to your measurements. Latest catalog 
Critchet Boot Company, El Paso 9, Texas. 

Handwriting analysis reveals inner character, abilities. 
Mail handwriting with $2.00. Recetiy Sara, Dept. GA, 
200 W. 34th, New York 1, N. 

Books Found! Any author. rack wants—no obligation. 
cairn Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills, 
California 














k-Dishwasher Combination, worth 
sais: sell $275. Fred "Sheppard, 1124 8. 41st St., Bir- 


Make age | with fast-selling Bostonian Shirts. 
Blouses too. Spare time, full time. Sales Kit Free. 
Bostonian, 89 *Ricktord, Dept. M-17, Boston 30, Mass. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Sell Sunshine Exclusive Everyday Cards and make Big 
Money the easy friendly Sunshine way. Complete selec- 
tion greeting cards, stationery, gift wraps, novelties, ete. 
21 DeLuxe Miniature Everyday cards—75c. Many others. 
Send postcard today for your Sunshine Sample Kit on 
approval to: Sunshine “ri Rag Dept. PF-2, 115 
Fulton St., New York 38, ork. 











Your Leather Jacket Renovated Expertly. Free Circu- 
lar. Berlew Mfg. Co., Dept. 70, Freeport, New York. 

Electric Guitars, applifiers, wholesale. Free catalog. 
Carvin PF, Baldwin Park, California. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 
Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,437 Goatees sold $5,000 to $28, 500 in 1950; their 
average $6,704. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home hd, Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleansant, profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 

leigh’s, Dept. B-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn 


Make Easy Extra Money and friends with new ‘Party 
Plan.”’ Sell Greeting Cards, Gift Wrappings, Gifts. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Big profits. Bonus. Surprise Gift 
Offers. Request Feature All-Occasion assortments on ap- 
proval, Free samples Name Imprinted Stationery, Nap- 
kins, Towels and complete details. New England Art 
Publishers, North Abington 605-C, Mass. 


Do You Need Money? $40.00 is yours for selling only 
50 boxes of our 300 Greeting Card line. And this can be 
done in a single day. Free samples. Other leading boxes 
on approval. Many surprise items. Experience unnec- 
essary. Free samples Personalized Stationery, Napkins 
w eng today. It costs you nothing to try. Cheerful Card 

, 471 White Plains, New York. 

“hree! Let me send you food and household products to 
to test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. 
Rush name. — Dept. 4021-B, Richmond 8t., Cin- 
cinnati 25, Ohio 

New “Sponge” Wall Cleaner. Erases dirt like magic. 
Wallpaper, painted walls, ceilings. Saves redecorating. 
Lightning seller. Samples sent on trial. Kristee 142, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Free Particulars concerning selling Greeting Cards, 
Stationery, Novelties for outstanding company. Liberal 
commissions. Write Shields Lawhorn, Rt. 7, Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 

Strange ‘“‘Dry’’ Window Cleaner. Sells like wild. Re- 
places messy rags, liquids. Simply glide over glass. 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 143, Akron, Ohio. 

Fruit Trees for Sale — Salesmen wanted. Write to 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 



































Make Money Calling on homie Show nationally ad- 
vertised Greeting Cards—new All-Occasion Assortment 
and laugh-packed Barrel-of-Fun. Also sensational Pina- 
fores and Pasasols Personal Notes. All three dollar 
sellers. Up to 50c profit for you. Big line, includes Gift 
Wrappings, Stationery, Gift Items, ete. Get Three as- 
sortments on approval. Write Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth 
Ave., Dept. H-4, New Yor 10. 

Sell dresses from New York. Fifth Ave. New York 
firm desires ambitious women to sell dresses, suits, lin- 
gerie. Seen “‘Vogue,’’ ‘‘Mademoiselle.’” Good commis- 
sions. Experience unnecessary. Write for Fashion Album. 
Modern Manner, 260NP, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Make $50 Fast! Show Charm Greeting Cards. No ex- 
perience needed. 21-Card $1 All-Occasion Assortment 
sells itself; pays you $50 on 100 boxes! Full line. Assort- 
ments on approval, Free Imprint Samples. Charm Cards, 
393 Peachtree N. E., Dept. 645, Atlanta, Ga. 

Women with Spare Time here’s a chance for Extra 
Money. Take orders for my food and household products, 
ete., from Old Virginia. Full size samples sent to start. 
Write today. Blair, Dept. 27HB2, Lynchburg, Va. 

Make money introducing world’s cutest children’s 
dresses. Big selection adorable styles. Low prices. Com- 
plete display free. Rush name. Harford, Dept. G-3341, 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

Seil Finest Nylon Hosiery Guaranteed against every- 
thing, snags, runs, holes. Demonstration kit Free to you 
with actual sample stocking. American Mills, Dept. 394, 























Free Samples, and amazing plan, giving you gorgeous 
Dress without penny cost. Rush name today with dress 
size. Harford, Dept. G-335, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors—If you believe that you bave an: invention, 
you should find out how to protect it. The firm of MeMor- 
row, Berman & Davidson is qualified to take the neces- 
sary steps for you. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet 
“How to Protect Your Invention’’ and ‘‘Invention Ree- 
ord’ form. No obligation. MeMorrow, Berman & David- 
son, Registered Patent genes. 107-K Victor Build- 
ing, Washington 1 


(Classified = continued on next page) 
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BIRDSEY'S 
famplay 
LHILHS 







FROM STRAINS OF 


PROVEN 





GROW YOUR CHICKS FROM 


DAY OLD TO MARKET 


WITH A COMPLETE LINE OF BIRDSEY’S 
POULTRY FEEDS AND SUPPLIES 


Available in 4 Southern States from 94 Mill-owned Stores 


LIVABILITY 



















FLOUR AND 
FEED STORES 









GRADES WHILE IT CLEANS 
Removes dirt, stems, and unwanted 
weed seeds. At same time separates 
cleaned seed inte TWO GRADES. 

Breed up your seed. Make 
planting easier — stand evener — 

only choice kernels of uniform 
size. IMPROVE YIELDS. 
VAC-A-WAY cleans oats, wheat, 
yb clover, lesped 












o 597 
jp ete. 
















173 400 yy LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
COSTS AS LITTLE AS For high quality at lower 
Mm cost. Sturdy, long-lasting 
} construction. Special hitch. 
No-clog agitator guarantees 
accurate spreading. 50 to 
a, 8000 Ibs. per acre. 12,000 
—< working in 28 states. 


Co MOORE'S EQUIPMENT CO. 


SWEDESBORO 7, NEW JERSEY 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Don't fail to 
notify us. Give both your new address and 
your old one six weeks in advance. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


(Continued from preceding page) 





PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors—Learn how to protect your invention. Unless 
the inventor is familiar with patent matters, he should 
engage a competent registered patent attorney or agent 
to represent him. We are registered to practice before 
the U. 8S. Patent Office and prepared to serve you in 
handling your patent matters. ‘‘Patent Guide for the 
Inventor” containing detailed information concerning 
patent protection and procedure with ‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form will be forwarded to you upon request— 
without obligation. Clarence A. O-Brien & Harvey 
Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 227-A District 
National Building, Washington, D. C. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
SEED TESTING 
Reliable Purity and Germination Tests. 
MARION VICCARS SEED LABORATORY 
1113 Mt. Meigs Road Montgomery, Ala. 


TOBACCO 


Postpaid Mellow Chewing, 6 pounds, $2.00; Smoking, 
8, Scrap Tobacco, 10 pounds $2.00. William Crews, 
Dresden, Tennessee. 








Inventors—Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Complete your high school at home in spare time 
with American School; texts furnished; no classes; 
diploma; booklet free. Write 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. BPF, P.O. Box 1745, Birmingham 1, Ala. 








‘“‘How To Break and Train Horses’’—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 32, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Make up to $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical Nurse! 
Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago School of 
Nursing, Dept. F-1, Chicago. 





SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 
Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 
today for new_60-page illustrated Catalog. Tennusa Sales 
Co., Dept. AP, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chewing-Smoking, 10 pounds $2.50 C.0.D. Jim Ray, 
Ralston, Tennessee. 


TOYS AND NOVELTIES 


New, Wonderful Thrill for Your Youngsters! Inland 
Tractall looks like real tractor. Chain drive: Perfect for 
children up to 12 years old. Sold direct. Literature Free. 
Write Inland Mfg. Corp., Dept. 106-C, 164 Ellicott, 
Buffalo 3, New York 


WANTED TO. BUY 


Old Money Wanted. Do you know that Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. 8S. Cents? And high 
high premiums for all rare coins? I buy all kinds. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Watches Wanted. Any condition. Also broken jewelry, 
spectacies, dental gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent 
promptly. Mail articles or write for free information, 
Lowe's, 7 Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose Smelting 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago. 

License Plates Wanted Before 1925. Anthony 
Shupienus, Newport, New Jersey. 




















DON’T LET Your Progressive Farmer Subscription 
run out. Watch for blank ‘‘Your Subscription Has 
Expired.’ All subscriptions stop when out. 





Advertisements might be likened to show windows in 
which advertisers display their wares. Read the ad- 
vertisements in this issue. 





Dr. Benjamin W. Hunt — 
Georgia Benefactor 






By Sarah Hammons 


MAN so outstanding as a horti- 

culturist that the famed Luther 
Burbank came to his home to study 
his experiments; so thorough in sci- 
ence that he was able to immunize his 
cattle against tick fever; so philan- 
thropic that he was instrumental in 
organizing Georgia’s Pasteur Insti- 
tute; and so devoted as a husband 
that it was said he almost literally 
“carried” his crippled wife over the 
wortgy—such a man was Dr. Benjamin 
W. Hunt, called most beloved citizen 
in Eatonton, Georgia. 


He was first to introduce Jersey cat- 
tle into the South, and made a trip to 
Jersey Island for that purpose. Dr. 
Hunt was instrumental in building a 
creamery at Eatonton, which, though 
not completely successful, did pave 
the way for the present Eatonton Co- 
operative Creamery. Today this is 
considered the largest and best live- 
stock cooperative in the Southeast. 

When tick eradication began, Put- 
nam County, Dr. Hunt’s home, was 
chosen as one of the starting points. 
Cattle farmers were slow to accept 
the Government’s plan, fearing more 
taxes. Dr. Hunt, then a banker, as- 
sured them he would pay all taxes of 
any farmer who came to his bank a 
year later and expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the tick-fighting work. His 
guarantee ended opposition. Putnam 
was the first county in Georgia to be 
completely rid of cattle ticks. 


In his horticultural experiments, 
Dr. Hunt worked with plants from all 
parts of the world. One tree he had 
started was a cross between an Eng- 
lish and a black walnut. He was a 
pioneer in the peach-growing indus- 
try. He created new varieties of figs, 
and, as far as is known, he was the 


first to pollenize figs. One hardy fig 
especially grown for the climate of 
Middle Georgia, bears his name. Also 
the Hunt, a variety of muscadine 
grape originated by the Georgia Ex. 
periment Station, was named for him 
in 1918. 


In Middle Georgia he successfully 
grew tropical plants such as orange 
and lime trees and several varieties of 
palms and bamboo. He is said to have 
been studying the effects of climate 
similar to that of warm countries in 
Asia on the same latitude with Mid. 


dle Georgia. 


Impressed by the benefits of the 
Pasteur treatment, he was instrumen- 
tal in founding Georgia’s first Pasteur 
Institute. Dr. Hunt himself had been 
bitten by a mad cat and had gone im- 
mediately to Paris to Pasteur. Besides 
the medicinal treatment he received, 
he greatly benefited from observing 
the scientist’s experiments. 

Dr. Hunt was born a Yankee, in 
Westchester County, N. Y., in 1847, 
Through the influence of his South- 
ern wife, Louise Prudden, a member 
of a prominent Eatonton family, he 
came to Georgia to live. 


For his work around his adopted 
home town, Eatonton honored him 
with a dinner on his golden wedding 
anniversary. For his services and ex- 
periments in investigations of animal 
diseases, the University of Georgia 
conferred on him the degree of Doe- 
tor of Science. 


Such was the life of Dr. Hunt, who 
died in Eatonton in 1934, but whose 
gardens are still visited by people in- 
terested in horticulture, and whose 
investigations in livestock raising are 
still being studied. 


Corn Yields Can Go Higher 


(Continued from page 23) 


Rehberg’s 96 bushels cost less per 
bushel than his father’s 25 bushels 
made with far less fertilizer. 


To show to what extent corn yields 
are important, the American Seed 
Trade Association last November at 
Chicago, at which 500 seed growers 
and dealers were present, had as its 
theme: “Reduced Costs Through 
Higher Yields of Corn.” 


When a man says, “Just look what 
I grew without fertilizer,” I would 
like to reply, “It isn’t what you can 
make without it, but how much more 
you can make with it.” , 

Hybrid recommendations vary but 
little from those of 1951. Some have 
been dropped and but one new one 
has been added: Coker’s 811. This 
has all the characteristics of an ideal 
hybrid—stands up well, has a medium 
to short stalk, is highly resistant to 
weevils, and is a white corn. 

The North Florida Experiment 


Station at Quincy has found a differ- 
ence of 25 bushels between the early 
corns for hogging-off and crib corns. 
They feel that the extra 25 bushels 
are worth waiting two weeks for. So 
they are not so keen on the early 
hogging varieties. Recommendations 
for 1952 as are follows: 


Florida: yellow — Dixie 18; white- 
Dixie 11, Coker’s 811, Dixie 17, with 
Keystone 38 for hogging if you must. 
Georgia 28 is on the list, but seed will 
be very scarce. 

Georgia: Mountain and Limestone 
Valleys: yellow—N. C. 27; white—Geor- 
gia 101, Dixie 17. Piedmont: yellow- 
Dixie 18 and N.C. 27; white—Georgia 
101, Georgia 103, and Dixie 17 for hog- 
ging. Coastal Plains: yellow—Dixie 18; 
white—Georgia 281 (no seed), Georgia 
108, and Coker’s 811. 


Alabama: North: yellow —N. C. 21 
and Dixie 18; white—Dixie 11. Central: 
yellow—N. C. 27 and Dixie 18; white- 
Dixie 11, La. 521, Coker’s 811. Coast: 
yellow—Dixie 18, N. C. 27; white—Cok 
er’s 811, Dixie 11, La. 521. 
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Beef cattle grazing Kentucky 31 fescue on the 
farm of G. W. Jones & Sons, Madison County, Ala. 


SCS Photo. 





Cattle and Conservation Make a 


Ham-and-Ege Combination 


By Enis Alldredge 


ATTLE and conservation are 

synonymous in the opinion of a 
number of people. Here is their rea- 
soning. The only practical way to 
control’ soil erosion is by covering 
the land with vegetation. Most crops 
that will cover the land sufficiently 
to control erosion are forage crops. 
The only farm animal that can use 
large quantities of forage economi- 
cally is the cow. 

Every soil conservationist in the 
Northeast Alabama Soil Conserva- 
tion District has testified that it is 
easier to make an adequate conser- 
vation farm plan on cattle farms than 
on farms depending on other sources 
of income. 

Many farmers will agree with the 
cattle-conservation philosophy, too. 

Billy Clotfelter, dairyman of Mar- 
shall County, Ala., says, “There is 
nothing like a mixture of grasses and 
legumes for building land and con- 
trolling erosion. My cows certainly 
do fine on grass and on legume pas- 
ture, too.” 


Bill Young of Limestone Coun- 
ty, put it this way, “I don’t know how 
many tons of soil I have saved since 
I sowed that hill to sericea and start- 
ed grazing it with cattle. I do know 
the branch at the foot of the hill runs 
clear now, and it did not when the 
field was in cultivation. I am sure if 


there were a way of knowing how 
many tons of soil were saved, the 
figure would be impressive.” 
Lawrence Johnson of Jackson 
County has a little different slant. He 
says, “The more cows I have, the 
more pasture and hay I need. The 
more pasture and hay I grow, the 
less soil is washed off my farm.” 


G. W. Jones and sons, Hunts- 
ville, have increased their cattle since 
sowing their farm to Kentucky 31 
fescue. They now carry a cow and 
a calf per acre the year-round with 
no supplemental feeding. 

When Tony Wilmer, who operates 
a 667-acre farm near Huntsville, was 
asked to comment on how cattle and 
conservation fit together, he pointed 
to a steep, eroded hillside and said, 
“The last time that field was in corn 
we hauled the rent in one load on 
a two-horse wagon. We sowed it to 
sericea five years ago. Since then it 
has carried about 30 head of beef 
cattle. The pasture seems to be get- 
ting better all the time, and _ soil 
losses are very small.” Mr. Wilmer 
is certain that sheep will make eco- 
nomical gains on forage crops, too. 
He is a sheep grower and a member 
of the Tennessee Valley Sheep Grow- 
ers Association. 

And there you have the reasons 
why many people think cattle and 
conservation go together like ham 
and eggs. 


Grow, Not Fatten Gilts 


HOSE who raise their own breed- 
™ ing stock find that it pays to 
grow” rather than “fatten” their 
gilts, says the Michigan Agricultural 
College. These further observations 
are made: 

1. Prospective brood sows should 
be separated from market herd when 
they are three to four months old. 
By handling them separately, gilts 
can be put on a growing ration to 
develop the stretch and strong bones 
desired in brood sows. 


2. Gilts taken directly from mar- 
ket herd in fall may raise good litters, 
but more often don’t. They often get 
too fat while om full feed, and there 
is more possibility of fat gilts becom- 
ing. weak in their pasterns and legs. 

3. Good pasture is important. In 
addition to the proper grain ration, 
gilts should have access to a good 
mineral mixture. With this ration 
and good pasture the need for pro- 
tein supplement is not high. A fourth 
of a pound per day should be enough, 
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GET INFECTED ANIMALS 
BACK TO NORMAL 


The quick, low-cost way 


ii 
\ | 


Dependable, Fast-acting 


SULMET 


SULFAMETHAZINE a Z 





Time-Proved Control for 


SHIPPING FEVER e FOOT ROT e CALF DIPHTHERIA 
METRITIS « CALF SCOURS ¢ BACILLARY ENTERITIS 
AND OTHER BACTERIAL DISEASES 


Fast-acting, low-cost Sutmet Sulfamethazine Lederlé gives spec- 
tacular results when used promptly against a great number of 
bacterial diseases of farm animals. 

Those who have seen sick animals respond to Sutmer Sulfa- 
methazine are impressed by the speed of its effective action. Often 
one treatment brings animals back to normal feeding. Shortening 
the period of sickness means little loss of weight and less stunt- 
ing. Stockmen who are quick to detect disease and prompt to use 
SULMET restore infected animals to normal condition rapidly. 

Time-proved Sutmet Sulfamethazine Lederle is available in 
six dosage forms: Powper, TaBLets, OpLets*, TinteD EMULSION 
(for pink eye bacterial infections), SoLution 12.5% (for use as a 
drench if desired), and InJecTABLE SOLUTION (by, or on the pre- 
scription of, a veterinarian). 

Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war 
against disease. Consult him for the most effective management 
practices and disease-control procedures to meet your individual 
needs. 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 2uenreaw (yanamid comran) 


DIVISION 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Stop the Pink Bollworm, or Else— 


Pp pink bollworm is not yet in Alabama or 
Georgia. But the pest is winning its fight. It 
continues to spread into new country. Last year 
18 additional counties in Texas were added to in- 
fested territory. In 1950 there were 50 newly in- 
fested counties. In all, 234 counties out of a total of 
about 800 counties that grow cotton are now under 
quarantine in an effort to stamp out the pest. All of 
the principal cotton-growing areas of Texas and 
parts of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana have now been invaded. This devastating 
pink worm is gathering speed and momentum. Un- 
less we do something more than we are now doing, 
another 10 years is likely to put the worm at the 
front door of almost every cotton grower. 

A tremendous effort has been made to control the 
pest in areas where it has become established. The 
problem seems to be that measures to be adequate 
must be much broader and extend over a much 
larger territory. Cultural control methods, for ex- 
ample, in the lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
have worked fine in controlling both pink bollworms 
and boll weevils in years when good weather per- 
mitted very early destruction of all plant growth 
and plowing under of stalks. Some years, however, 
wet weather has made it necessary to extend the 
harvest period. Every time this happens the pink 
bollworm breaks out in new territory the following 
year. Moreover, the worm has now entered areas 
with shorter growing seasons and much later har- 
vest. We cannot expect the cultural control that has 
worked so well in the Rio Grande Valley during 
favorable years to be equally effective over a large 
part of the Cotton Belt. 

Fortunately, cotton leaders throughout the belt 
are fast realizing the catastrophic consequences of 
“fooling around” with this pest. Over a year ago 
the National Cotton Council set up a Belt-Wide 
Pink Bollworm Committee with Dr. C. R. Sayre, 
president of Delta & Pine Land Co., as chairman. 
The committee has proposed a comprehensive pro- 
gram that includes these steps: 

1. Set up a Pink Bollworm Commission, appoint- 
ed by the President, to explore with Mexico the 
feasibility of a program designed to eradicate the 
insect from the entire continent. 

2. A research program financed by the interested 
states, the Federal Government, and the cotton in- 
dustry that would make a thorough study of the 
pink bollworm and all possible avenues through 
which it might be eradicated or controlled. 

8. The appointment of a technical committee 
under the sponsorship of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil to appraise the present control program and to 
recommend how present knowledge can be used 
most effectively to improve the program. 

The proposals of Dr. Sayre and his committee 
are sound and should receive belt-wide approval. 

The Progressive Farmer has previously suggested 
that we again go to Mexico with a proposal for 
joint action against the pest. What we need is an 
all-out attempt against this insect as energetic and 
aggressive as the present Mexican-U.S. campaign 
against foot-and-mouth disease. Until the pest is 
eradicated in Mexico, noncotton zones in Texas and 
other states are futile. Using noncotton zones, the 
most drastic of present control methods, Louisiana 
has successfully eradicated the worm twice. But 
now it is having to do the job all over again. 

There is undoubtedly a need to seek out through 
research better methods and materials with which 
to fight the pink bollworm. We are very much in 


favor of vigorous efforts in this direction. But re- 
search takes time—and time is running out insofar 
as a successful fight against the pest is concerned. 
It is much later than we think. The pink bollworm 
will probably be stopped within the next two or 
three years, or it will not be stopped at all. While 
we enlarge and intensify our research, we must use 
what we already have in the way of knowledge, 
methods, and materials. So we believe that at least 
for the time being the most important part.of Dr. 
Sayre’s plan is the proposal for a committee to de- 
vise means to make the present program more effec- 
tive. The important thing is for all to work together 
to use our present knowledge to better advantage. 
Our choice is to fight harder and spend enough 
money now to develop a fully effective program, or 
prepare to spend enough money year after year to 
live with this destructive pest for all time. Before 
deciding which road to take, let’s keep in mind that 
the pink bollworm is considered by some authorities 
to be more devastating than the boll weevil. We 
have made tremendous progress in putting cotton 
production on a more profitable basis. But the pink 
bollworm can largely offset these large gains in 
mechanization, soil building, etc. We must stop its 
victorious march toward the Atlantic. 


A Year of World Decision 


LAST month we wrote of 1952 as the “Year of 
Opportunity’—a year of opportunity for farmers 
and farm families; also a year of opportunity for 


rural churches, rural organizations, and all agri- 


cultural agencies. 

In a very unusual degree 1952 is also a “Year of 
Opportunity” for every farm man or woman as a 
voter and a citizen. And when Americans today 
speak of “citizenship,” we can no longer think 
merely of our county or state or nation. Whether 
we like it or not, every one of us has become in a 
very real sense a “Citizen of the World.” With 
very little warning—and for most of us with tragi- 
cally little preparation in the way of understanding 
the conditions and problems of other races, creeds, 
and nations—world citizenship has been thrust upon 
us. We cannot escape it. Nor can we escape the 
tremendous consequences of possible world war or 
possible world peace. The only question is whether 
you and I shall try to use our vote and our influence 
to promote world peace or whether we shall let 
blind forces of greed, selfishness, bluster, or attempt- 
ed isolation drive us into a war that may be blood- 
ier, more prolonged, and more disastrous than any 
other war the human race has suffered at any time. 

As we have often said, our people here in the 
South have a tremendous and unusual responsibility 
in this respect. For the South knows (as 'the people 
of the North, East, and West can never know) what 
a_reckless rushing into war may cost in blood and 
treasure and human happiness. We have just been 
reminded of this by reading “The Pictorial History 
of the Confederacy.” At first in 1860-61 there was 
the wild, tumultuous, almost écstatic belief in cer- 
tain victory on the part of “the war party” and vio- 
lent condemnation of those who advocated peace 
as “appeasers” and cowards “unworthy of our true 
Southern manhood.” Well, now for nearly 100 
years the South has paid the penalty in poverty, 
greater backwardness, lower incomes, and lower 
living standards. 

The year 1952 may be not only the “Year of 





Opportunity” for all of us who wish to preserve the 
peace of the-world, but the “Year of Decision” for 
America as a nation. It is now in our power either 
to adopt a sound program*for world peace or else 
turn to a hodgepodge of extreme nationalism, fool. 
hardy recklessness, or careless ignorance, such as 
hurtled our South over the precipice of war in 
1861. In the face of this awful possibility, all of ys 
should be willing to forget all other considerations 
of man or party or section and support only those 
candidates whose policies and platforms look to the 
practical fulfillment of the first great objective of 
our Christian religion—“Peace on Earth, Good Will 
Among Men.” 


America must indeed be strong, but there is no 
enduring safety for us in trying to impose our will 
on other nations by guns or planes or ships. The 
supreme need, as we see it, is vigorous support of 
the United Nations and great patience with its lead- 
ers and with our European allies—England, France, 


and the other democracies—as we seek to establish 


peace with justice and “The Four Freedoms’—Free. 
dom from Fear, Freedom of Speech, Freedom of 
Religion, and Freedom from Want—for our own 
peoples and for all mankind. 


More Money for Farm Research 


NORTH Carolina last fall voted 8 or 9 to 1 for 
a tax of a nickel a ton on each ton of commercial 
fertilizer or feed. This will raise about $150,000 a 
year, which will be used for more farm research. 

North Carolina’s farm income is now around $800 
million a year. Its leaders believe that the full 
utilization of the state’s resources and manpower 
would produce a total farm income of $1,200 mil- 
lion a year. 

North Carofina is a state that doesn’t mind spend- 
ing tax money for constructive purposes. It is a 
leader in many fields of endeavor. Here again it 
has stepped out ahead with a program that is cer- 
tain to add millions of dollars a year to its income, 
Perhaps one or more of our own states could use 
a similar program to its advantage. 


20 Books You'll Enjoy 


LET'S enjoy some delightful books now. Out of 
36 top favorites:ef Progressive Farmer readers in 
a recent survey we recommend the following 20 
for reading between now and April: 


1. Tale of Two Cities 11. Little Women 

2. Tom Sawyer 12. Jane Eyre 

3. Trail of the Lonesome Pine 13. The Egg andI 

4, Treasure Island 14. The Yearling 

5. Christmas Carol 15. Ben Hur 

6. The Harvester 16. David Copperfield 

7. Les Miserables 17. Silas Marner 

8. Count of Monte Cristo 18. Ivanhoe 

9. Gone With the Wind 19. Pilgrim’s Progress 
10. Saint Elmo 20. ialineen Crusoe 





See 50 Questions on Page 170 


FOR real progress in 1952, may we suggest 
three things: 1) that you read the 50-question 
scoreboard for “A Blue Ribbon Farm and 
Home” on page 170. . . 2) then decide where 
you wish to make progress this year . . . and 
3) start some real sure-enough action to trans- 
late your wishes into works just as fast as 
possible. None of us should want to be like 
the young man who wrote to his sweetheart: 
Dearest, I would swim the mightiest ocean for 
one touch of your little hand. I would climb over . 
mountains and valleys for one smile from your lit- 
tle lips. I would tramp over deserts for one twin- 
kle from your little eyes. Your everlasting slave, 


JOHN HENRY. 
P.S. Tl be over-Saturday night, if it doesn’t rain. 
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Coming Next 
Month 


N both 1950 and 1951 our March 
Dene broke all previous records in 
advertising volume. This 1952 issue 
seems likely to reach a new high- 
water mark in our business history. 
The editors are out to set new rec- 
ords in content. Here are a few of 
the top features now scheduled: 

This Organic Farming Folly—By 
Eugene Butler. 

T. Walstein Booth, Tree Farmer— 
By J. C. Council. 

How To Make 100 Bushels of 
Corn an Acre—By Paul W. Chapman. 

Hoe Hands by the Gallon— By 
Harold Benford. 

_ Let's Make a Will—Right! — By 
Charles Poe. 

Mount Vernon in North Carolina— 
By Sallie F. Hill. 

Howard Hill, Bow and Arrow’s 
Mr. Big—By Romaine Smith. 

Decorate With Paper Cut-Outs— 
By Tamara Andreeva. 

Cupcakes Are Minute-Minded—By 
Johnnie Hovey. 

Plan the Farm for Efficiency, 
Beauty, and Livableness—By T. D. 
Gray. 

Beef Profits Don’t Grow—They’re 
Earned—By Joe A. Elliott. 

Five Points in Favor of Milking 
Cows—By J. W. Fanning. 

What Antibiotics Do tg Feed—By 
T. J. Cunha. 

Toughen Up Your Work Stock— 
By Wayne Dinsmore. 

Save Money in Building Your Barn 
—By Robert Rowe. 

A Lesson in Feeding Broilers—By 
Robert L. Harwell. 

An Irish Girl’s Impressions of 
America—By Diana Deane. 

Aromatic Turkish Tobacco for the 
Mountains—By Harry Brown. 

Beware of Injury to Lupine Seed 
—By J. L. Weimer, T. E. Duncan, 
and R. E. Burns. 

Coastal Bermuda Grass a Good 
Hay Crop—By Glenn W. Burton. 


We Congratulate — 


HE Alabama Cattlemen’s Asso- 

ciation, its retiring president, 
Ernest Lambert, and incoming presi- 
dent Mack Maples for the progress 
they have made as an organization 
and for the contributions they are 
making to the state’s livestock indus- 
try. In 1951 the association increased 
membership from 1,400 to 2,500. 

Wilson community, in Jackson 
County, for winning first prize in the 
1951 North Georgia Farm Commu- 
nity Improvement Contest. 

T. M. Campbell of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Ala., for the honor that has 
come to him as having been the first 
Negro extension agent in the United 
States. He was appointed Nov. 12, 
1906. Today he is USDA extension 
field agent for the lower South. “I 
am proud,” he says, “to have had a 
small part in helping to bring to real- 
ity some of the dreams and aspira- 
tions of those four great Americans— 
Booker T. Washington, Seaman A. 


Knapp, George W. Carver, and Rob- 
ert R. Moton.” 


! 
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“USE OU DONT FERMATE OR PARZATE 


Get plenty of healthy plants 
from smaller beds. Protect 
your beds from the start with 
**Fermate” or ‘‘Parzate”’ fun- 
gicide. Enables many growers 
to cut bed yardage in half. 


Start to dust or spray early. 
Use ‘“‘Fermate” or ‘‘Parzate” 
from the time leaves are the 
size of a dime and prevent blue 
mold entirely. If it does sneak 
in, prevent its spread by 
prompt use of ‘‘Fermate’’ or 
**Parzate.”’ 





Spray or dust every week and after each rain. 
This protects fast-growing new leaf surface with 
*Fermate” or ‘“‘Parzate.”’ And plants are vigorous, 
with the sturdy roots that assure vigorous growth 
after transplanting. 


.DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: Fungicides: PARZATE* 
(Liquid and Dry), FERMATE,* ZERLATE,* Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SULFORON* and 
SULFORON*-X Wettable Suilfurs ... Insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* Methoxy- 
chior, LEXONE* Benzene Hexachloride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 300 Insecticide, 
Calcium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate... Weed and Brush Killers: AMMATE,* 2,4-D, TCA and 
2,4,5-T ... Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader-Sticker, PARMONE* Fruit 
Drop Inhibitor, and many others. *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or caution 
statements on use of the product are given, read them corefully. 


Assure a better crop. You get more even growth, 
early ripening and harvest when you protect your 
plant beds with ‘‘Fermate” or “‘Parzate.”’ For most 
effective coverage, add Du Pont Spreader Sticker 
to your spray mixture. 


See your dealer now for Du Pont fungicides for blue-mold 
control. ‘*‘Fermate’’ has been the favorite for years. For 
sprays with lighter color residue, “‘Parzate’’ is ideal. Ask 
your dealer for free booklets, or write Du Pont, Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Del.; or 129 Peach- 
tree Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


FERMATE® \ 
PARZATE® | 








Dear Mr, and Mrs. Subscriber: 


1952 is your “Year of Opportunity”—your “Year of Opportu- 
nity” for making greater progress and richer achievement than 
ever before in all your lives up to now. 

But just how can you do it? Well, let’s make a game of it—an 
easy game. ... Here are 50 questions we editors recommend. Sup- 
pose you put two X marks—XX—just left of each question you 
can now answer with an outright “Yes”. .. and one X alongside 
any question to which you would say “Mostly yes.” Then put a 
T (for “Try”) alongside each question you will try to answer with 
a complete XX “Yes” by the end of 1952... . Then add up all 
your present X marks to get your present score ... and do this 

- again at the year’s end. .. . Whenever your total farm and home 
score is over 75, count yours a BLUE RIBBON FARM FAMILY. 


Yours for success in 1952, q \ D 





_ A Blue Ribbon Farm: 25 Questions 


1. Are you farming primarily not to 
produce a money crop as a one gues 
job, but to build up a fine and fertile and 
fruitful farm as an inspiring lifetime job 
and as a constant source of independ- 
ence and “a good living at home” 


2. Do you either a) own your farm, or 
b) are you trying to own one some day, 
and meanwhile leasing for five, 10, or 
more years instead of by annual rental? 


8. Do you practice “two-armed farm- 
ing”’—that is to say, do properly 
utilize both great arms of agricultural 
wealth, a) plant production and b) ani- 
mal production, by having one or more 
money crops and at least one important 
source of income from poultry, dairy 
cows, hogs, beef cattle, or sheep 


4, Are you making your land richer 
each year te a) growing legumes or oth- 
er crops to turn under, b) by adding 
barnyard manures and needed elements 
in commercial fertilizer, c) following 
carefully planned crop rotations, and d) 
keeping all fields needing it effectively 
strip-cropped, terraced, or drained? 


5. Do you make your farm feed itself 
—provide food for its folks (meat, milk, 
vegetables, fruit, and also bread as far 
as conditions justify), and feed for its 
animals (grain, hay, forage, pasture)? 


6. Do you use modern equipment and 
machinery—sheltéred when not in use 
and systematically oiled, painted, and 
repaired? 

7. Except where wind erosion is a 
problem, i you practice all three essen- 
tials of good tillage: a) early breaking as 
deep as your section requires, b) fre- 
quent harrowing, and c) shallow cultiva- 
tion as frequently as your agricultural 
agencies recommend? 


8. Are your fields properly fenced, 
thereby enabling you to raise livestock 
advantageously and enabling livestock 
to convert crop residues into profit? 


9. Are your fields well shaped and as 
large as practicable instead of being 
cut into small, odd-shaped, unsightly 
patches? 


10. Are you a legume farmer, practic- 


ing as far as possible 
the rule of no soil- 
building crop with or 
after each soil-rob- 
bing crop,” and does 
your farm show the 
world that sign of a 
good farmer—a lib- 
eral acreage of green 
fields in winter? © 


11. Have you an 
adequate number of livestock and poul- 
try for the size of your farm—“two cows, 
a br sow, and 40 purebred hens” as 
the minimum for a small farm, with 
larger numbers for larger farms? 


12. Do you have an all-the-year- 
round ouden including at least two 
dozen vegetables, also strawberries and 
other berries, etc.? 


13. Do you have a good orchard, 
properly pruned and sprayed, with at 
east three kinds of fruits and different 
varieties for succession, also three varie- 
ties of grapes? 


14. Are livestock and poultry well 
rovided for by a) suitable barns, hog 
ouses, poultry houses, etc., b) suitable 

grazing crops, and c) real pastures, seed- 
ed to the best —— and legumes, kept 
free from weeds and sprouts, and kept 
free of soil washing? 


15. Do you practice the policy of 
having nothing born on the place except 
from a purebred sire? 


16. Do you plant no seed except of 
adapted purebred (or adapted hybrid) 


varieties? 


17. Do you constantly fight to keep 
weeds and grass from making seed— 
cleaning up your fence corners, barn- 
lots, pastures, and orchards, etc., as well 
as cultivated fields? 


18. Do you systematically fight insect 
pests and plant diseases—spraying truck 
and fruit crops, dusting cotton, fumi- 
gating stored grain, etc.? 


19. Do you treat timber as a real crop 
—protecting it from fire, thinning it to a 


good stand, and weeding out less profit- 
able trees for more profitable ones? 


20. Do you know the uses of nitro- 
gen, potassium, phosphorus, lime, and 
other plant foods on your soil types and 
what fertilizer formulas pay best, and do 
you use fertilizer as a supplement to and 
not as a substitute for wise soil-building 
practices? 


21. Do you know the uses of differ- 
ent elements in feeding rations, ‘buy 
feeds by analysis, and regularly feed 
properly balanced rations to livestock? 


22. Are you an interested member of 
a cooperative marketing association for 
products of your farm 


23. Do you prove that you are a good 
business farmer by a) keeping farm ac- 
counts and a record of costs and receipts 
for each farm product, b) making an in- 
ventory each year, c) avoiding all debt 
except for “a productive purpose”—that 


A Blue Ribbon Home: 25 Questions 


1. Is your home well planned so as 
to provide a) a pleasing architecture, b) 
an interior arranged for comfort, .con- 
venience, and beauty, and c) ample stor- 
age space? 


2. Have you installed running water 
in the home? 


8. Have you a modern lighting sys- 
tem—electricity or gas? 


4. Are there labor saving conven- 
iences for housework—a modern range, 
pressure cooker, washing machine, elec- 
tric churn, sewing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, refrigerator, home freezer, 
small electric equipment? 


5. Is your residence painted and are 
other buildings either painted or white- 
washed? 


6. Is yours a reading family—regu- 
larly reading the best papers, farm mag- 
azines, books, and other magazines, and 
do you average spending at least a 
nickel a day ($18.25 a year) for books 
and papers? 


7. Is your home made beautiful a) 
outside, . a lawn, a wealth of flowers, 
shrubs, vines, and trees, and b) inside, 
by the introduction of color, rugs, dra- 
peries, flowers, and reproductions of 
great masterpieces of art 


8. Are there music and games (sing- 
ing, piano, violin, etc., chess, checkers, 
cards, etc.) that all the family enjoy to- 
gether every week? 


9. Does the family love country 
things and enjoy studying the beauties 
and wonders of nature—knowing the 
names, habits, and characteristics of 
various birds, insects, reptiles, and fish; 
wild flowers, trees, shrubs, and weeds; 
stones, soils, and stars? 


10. Do husband and wife keep in 
touch with the county farm and home 
agents and other farm agencies: 


11. Do husband and wife attend 
some local farmers’ organizations; also 
attend community meetings, community 

icnics, and other forms of neighbor- 
ced social life and recreation? ~ 


12. Do all members of the family 
over 21 register and vote regularly in 
primaries and elections? 


13. Does the family work together to 

ive the farm and home a reputation 
or general progressiveness and to pro- 
duce at least some one thing that is the 
best in the neighborhood and to exhibit 
the best of some farm or home product 
at a fair each year? 


14. Are post doing all you can to sup- 
port consolidated rural schools and to 
cooperate with the teachers of vocation- 
al agriculture and home economics? 


15. Are some of your children be- — 


tween 10 and 18 enrolled in 4-H club 
work and others in FFA and FHA? 


is, for buying or doing something 2 
will produce or earn enough to pay off 
the debt, d) budgeting prospective jn. ” 
come and expenses, e) using PCA og 
bank credit instead of paying “time 
prices”? a 


24. Is your farm work carefully 
planned ahead with different plans for 
th. orders 


fair weather and foul, and wi 


placed, purchases oe and work done :: : 


systematically on time 


25. Do you use up-to-date commer. 
cial methods— a) Be + 
suit market demands, 
tisements, catalogs, and exhibits of 
things you buy, c) advertising your qual. 


ng all products to 
) studying adver- — 


ity products 1 ema or in coopera- ~ 


tion with others 


Total Farm Score 


4) milk, cheese, ice cream; 5) eggs, 

, poultry, fish, dried 
6) whole or enriched bread or cereals; 
7) butter and fortified margarine? 


a ; 
: 
' 


Groups”—]) — 
een, and yellow vegetables; ¥ 
3). 


16. Are your children regularly sent = 
to school instead of being kept at home — 
to help with farm work? : 


17. Does each member of the family ~ 
eat something each day from each one © 
of the “Seven Basic Food : 
leafy, 
citrus fruit, tomatoes, raw cabbage; 


4 


; 


a 


potatoes and other vegetables and fruits; ‘ 


as, beans; © 


18. Are modern methods being used 4 
t 


to keep the family in good he 
cluding avoidance of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, an annual examination by a doc- 
tor, yearly visits to a dentist, vaccina- 


tion against smallpox and typhoid, anti- 7 | 


toxins to prevent diphtheria, the use of 
sanitary toilets, and avoidance of medi- 


cal quacks? 4 
19. Have all members of the family ~~ 


taken a vacation in the last 12 months, 


# 


and does each one regularly enjoy some 
form of outdoor eee taal, bese ae 


riding, hunting, fishing, tennis, base’ 
basketball, horseshoe pitching, etc.? 


20. Does the whole family cooper- ~~ 
ate in an effort to avoid waste and to ~ 
make and save money so as to provide” ~ 


for an improved farm, improv 
improved living? 


21. Does the family regularl 
church and Sunday cohol an 


attend 


are the 


home, ~~ 


Sys 
pir 


children taught by precept and example ~~ 


to observe the Golden Rule, the Ten & 


Commandments, and the “Two Great ~~ 
Commandments”? he 


22. Are you goo neighbors—visiting 


your friends, he 


ping the sick, cooperat- 


ing with neighbors in buying and selling ~~ 
and in community improvement, making 


your friends welcome in the home, ete. 


u carry health, hospital, 


23. Do yo 
surgical, life, fire, and hail insurance im ~ 


reasonably adequate amounts? 


24. Are you proud of farm life as @ 
profession for men and women, honor — 
ing its leaders, helping every move-— 
ment that seeks to bring farm 


together for self-protection and advance- “ 


ment, and doing all you can by your 
own appearance, manner, and conduct 
to make others respect farming as a dig- 
nified and evened ¢ occupation? 


25. Finally, do you have a sense of © 
responsibility to God for the use of His 
soil, realizing that you are indeed “a 
tenant of the Almighty,” entrusted with “9 


a small portion of His earth during your | 
lifetime, which you are commissi + 
“to dress and keep” for Him, passing it~ 
on to the next generation a little better™ 
for your having lived and loved and™ 
labored there? 4 

End of 


Year 
Total Home Score 


Total Farm and 
Home Scores 
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PE AI AP OEY 


ower 


— Dlid 


yuh plopile. 


performance 


va! | MM OWNERS nae SAY: 
you can Do MisEwork, 


FASIER. 01 3 L/GGER PROFIT with 
MM TRACTORS TEAMED WITH 





MM MATCHED MACHINES 





MM Visionlined Tractors supply balanced 
power, and what is more important, 
they’re designed to use less fuel for the 
power delivered! Balanced weight and 
power also assure owners that mainten- 
ance costs of the MM Visionlined Tractors 
are unusually low. There is long-life de- 
pendability and all-time economy en- 

ineered into each of the MM Visionlined 
Teaptenn. From the full two-plow power R 
to the four-five plow power of the mighty 
G, there is built-in quality that assures 
greater return on your equipment invest- 
ment. MM tractors and matched MM 
machines are truly machine tools of pro- 
duction on the farms of American business- 
men-farmers. 


POWER IS PROFITABLE ONLY IN TERMS OF 
WHAT IT CAN DO FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 


MM owners in your area will mention 
such things as high turbulence combustion 
chambers, cylinders cast in pairs, vision- 
lined design, hand operated Twin-Disc 
clutch, reliable foot operated brakes, con- 
veniently located controls, the comfort- 
able Flote-ride seat, and easy steering. 
Many of these features make it easier for 
the operator to accomplish more work 
without getting all tired-out. MM finger- 
tip, single lever operated Uni-Matic hy- 
draulic controls are great time and labor 
savers. Remember, the MM Uni-Matic 
power system has a safety lockout device 
for your protection. 


MM Tractors and MM Modern Machines 
are matched machines . . . money-makers 
that team-up to reduce your drudgery and 
help you lower your production costs. 
Plowing, seed-bed preparation, planting, 
cultivating, and harvesting are handled 
easily, when your power and machines /it 
your farming needs! The built-in quality of 
every piece of equipment carrying the 
MM trade-mark is a plus value you will 
appreciate—one you will measure in dol- 
lars saved, and years of satisfactory per- 
formance. 

In making an investment in farm ma- 
chinery . . . equipping your farm-factory 
with the best possible machine tools .. . 
you are making a long-range investment 
in your future. As a practical farmer- 
businessman you understand the advan- 
tages in making a purchase that is a sound, 
long-range investment. As a practical me- 
chanic you know that a workman is meas- 
ured by his tools. You’ll want power and 
machines that stay on the job. As a suc- 
cessful farmer, your neighbors respect your 
opinion and you respect theirs. Why not 
check with owners of MM Visionlined 
Tractors and Modern Machines in your 
area? You’ll also find that your MM dealer 
is a neighborly service institution ...a 
respected businessman in your community 
who is able and willing to render low-cost, 
and good service to his customers. See 
your MM dealer soon or write for com- 
plete facts now. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


The eperater of this 2 bien Standard R Tractor 
is the only man-power required to operate 
the MM Bale-O-Matic. 


The MM sell-propelled Harvestor with power- 
flow drive h 
or from windrows. Many new features! 





all crops g grain 


This U Tractor using LP gas is pulling a Wheatland 
Disc Plow equipped with the Moline-Monitor seeder; 
cuts operating costs to rock bottom. 





MM Disc Plows penetrate in hard dry ground where regular Moldboard Plows 
will not work—plow down to 14 inches deep. Shown with Standard 3-4 plow 
U tractor. 


Here a standard U and two MM Uni-Tillers with field cultivators prepare an 
excellent seed-bed. 


MM Wide-Cut Harrow pulverizes the soil, does not dig in on turns .. . here it 
is controlled by Uni-Matic power. 


Here the MM Visionlined 3-4 Plow U Tractor operates a Uni-Tiller equipped 
with the MM rod-weeder. 


R i oct eee 


The 12 ft. MM Harvestor—leading seller 
in its size because it's built to get all the 
crop at lowest cost per bushel. 





Fut 


VC Fertilize 


(in your soil © 


etter Yields & 


from yoursoil 


Your profits depend on the plant foods your crops take from 
your soil. That’s why it pays to put plenty of reliable, depend- 
able V-C Fertilizer in your soil. 


This better fertilizer is a scientifically-balanced blend of 
those plant foods which most soils cannot supply in sufficient 
quantity to produce abundant yields. It’s manufactured in 
different analyses for different crops. 


For example, V-C Fertilizer for corn contains the elements 
that corn needs to make vigorous growth, develop strong, 
sturdy stalks, healthy, deep-green foliage, and big ears 
loaded with high-quality grain. This means extra profits at 
harvest time. 


See Your VC Agent Today 


Start now to put extra crop-producing power in your soil. 
a Tell your V-C Agent you want the right V-C Fertilizer for 
/ ——— each crop you grow. See what a big difference this better | 
USE BLACK LEAF® i 5 S/R A fertilizer makes in your yields and your profits. 


‘ 
PEST CONTROL PRODUCTS , Famous for its easy-drilling quality, V-C Fertilizer stays 
Use V-C Fertilizers to grow better fin} & in excellent condition in storage. Place your order today and 
crops. Use dependable Black Leaf ju request prompt delivery. Have your fertilizer on hand when’ 


products to protect your crops, ae you need it! 
animals and poultry from pests . 


which destroy your profits. Look egy 
ian Win Alaa Seal an tho cae é | VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
age when you buy sprays or dusts. Pes Richmond, Va. * Norfolk, Va. ¢ Greensboro, N.C. * Wilmington, N.C. * Columbia, S.C. + Atlanta, Ga 
Savannah, Ga.* Montgomery, Ala. * Birmingham, Ala. * Jackson, Miss. « Memphis, Tenn. * Shreveport, La. 
Orlando, Fla. ¢ Baltimore, Md. * Carteret, N.J. © . St. Louis, Ill. © Cincinnati,0. *« Dubuque, 











